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FROM TU£ 

AD V ENTURER. 



— Quid violentius aurc tyrann'u 

Jvv. 

Rough truth soon irritates a tyrant's ear. 

BY which of the Indian sages of antiquity the fol- 
lowing story was written, or v\heilier the people of 
the East have any remote tradition upon v\ hicli it 
is founded, is not known; hat it was prohably re- 
lated in the first person, to give it an air nf greater 
dignity, and render its influence nioi e power' u I ; nor 
would it, perhaps, appear altogether incredible, to 
people among whom ihe metempsychosis is an arti- 
ticle of faith, and roe visible agency of superior be- 
ings admitted without scruple. 

" Amurath, Sultan of the East, the judge of na- 
tions, the disciple of adversity, reco.ds ti^e vNondei^ 

his life; Irt those who presumptU" usiy questioa 
the ways of Providence bln^h in silence and 
wise; let the prouil behuniblean * btaiu htiiiour ; 
and let the sensual reforwi and l>e happy. 

" The angel of deatn clost-d the ey . s of the Sult:\tt 
Abndin my father, ^nd his empire descender to 
ine in the eighteenth year of my age. At h > my 
mi'.d was awe<l to humdity, and anfie ed witll 
grief; I was in ensible to the spientiom oiMlo ni* 
nion, I hea d the addrease^ of tlatteiy with di^^ust^ 
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and received the homage of dependent greatness 
with indilTerence. I had always regarded my fa- 
ther not only v\ith love but reverence; and I 
was now perpetually recollecting instances of hig 
tendeine^^s, and reviewing the solemn scene, in 
^hich he rt-commended me to heaven in imperfect 
langunge, and grasped my hand in the agonies of 
death 

" One evening, after having concealed myself all 
day in his chanvber, I visited his grave : I pros- 
trated myself on his tomb; sorrow overllowed my 
eyes, and devotion kindled in my bosom. I felt 
myself suddenly smitten on the sh>iuldtr as with a 
rod; and looking up, I perceived a man whose 
eyes were piercing as light, and his beard >vbiter 
than snow. ' 1 am/ said be, * the genius Syndarnc, 
the friend of thy father Abradin, who was the fear 
of his enemies -and the desire of his people ; whose 
smile diHuscd gladness like the lustre of the morn- 
ing, and whose trown wasdreadful as the gathering of 
a tcn)pt\«it: resign thyself to my inlluence, and thou 
shall be like him/ 1 bowed myself to the earth in to- 
ken of gratitude and obedience, and he put a ring on 
the midille finger of my lefthand,in which I perceived 
a ruby of a deep colour and uncommon brightness. 
' '1 his ring,' said he, ' shall mark out to thee the 
boundaries oF good and evil; ihat without weigh- 
ing remote consequences, thou mayeH know the 
nature and tendency of every action. Be attentive, 
theicfore, to the silent admonition; and when the 
circle of gold shall by a sudden contraction press 
thy finger, and the ruby shall grow |mle, desist im- 
mediately from what thou shalt be doing, and mark 
down tliat acuon as a transgression of the rule of 
right, keep my gift as a pledge of happiness and 
honour, and take it not oil for a moment.* I re- 
ceived the ring with a sense of obligation which I 
itrove ta express, and an astonishment that com- 
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pelled me to be silent. The geniu? perceived my 
contusion, and tui niiij^ from cne with a smile of com- 
placency, immediately disappeared. 

" During the first moon 1 was so cautious and cir- 
cumspect, that the pleasure of reflecting that my 
ring had not once indicated a fault was lessened by 
a doubt of its virtue. 1 applied myself to public 
business; my melancholy decreased, as my mmd 
was diverted to other objects; and, lest the youth 
of my court should think that recreation was too 
long suspended, I appointed to hunt the lion. But 
though I went out to the sport rathtjr to gratify 
others than myself, yet my usual ardour returned in 
the field; I grew warm in the pursuit, 1 continued 
the chase, which was unsuccessful, too long, and re- 
turned fatigued and disappointed. 

As I entered the seraglio, I was met by a liitle 
dog that had been my father's, who expressed his 
joy at my return by jumping round me and endea- 
vouring to reach my hand : but as 1 was not dis- 
posed to receive his caresses, I struck him in the 
fretfulness of my displeasure so severe a blow with 
my foot, that it left him scarce power to crawl away, 
and hide himself under a sofa in a corner of the 
apartment. At this moment I felt the ring press 
my finger, and looking upon the ruby, I perceived 
the glow of its colour abated. 

" I was at first struck with surprise and regret ; 
but surprise and regret quickly gave way to disdain. 
' Shall not the Sultan Amurath,' said I, * to whom 
a thousand kings pay tribute, and in whose hand is 
the life of nations^ shall not Amurath strike a dog 
that offends him, without being reproached for 
having transgressed the rule of right?' My ring 
again pressed my finger, and the ruby became 
more pale : immediately the palace shook with a 
burst of thunder, and the genius Syndarac again 
Ktood before me. 
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" ' Amurath/ said he, ' thou hast offended against 
thy brother of the dust; a being, who, like thee, 
ba^ received from the Almighty a capacity of pica- 
sure and pain: pleasure which caprice is not al- 
lowed to suspend, and pain which ju^^tice only has 
a right to inHitt. If thou art justified by power, 
in iilflicting interior beings I should be justified in 
afflicting iht e : but my p«»wer yet spares thee, be- 
cause it is duelled by the laws of sovereign tiood- 
ness, and brtau^e tliou mayest yet be reclaimed 
by admoni ion. But yield not to the impulse of 
qliick reseniment, nor indul;:e in cruelty the fro- 
var'liie>s of di^^ust, \f>i by liie laws of goodness 
1 be cnmpelled to alllici thee; for he that s< orng 
re( ro«d' iiiii>t be reformed by punishment, or lost 
for ♦-ver.' 

•* At ihe presence of Syndarac I was troubled, 
and his WM>rds c<»Vfretl me with confusion: 1 fell 
pro-ir^te at his feet, and heard him pronounce with 
a in lilcr arce'i', * Expect not bt nceforth that I 
should un^iwer ihe deinafuls of arrogance, or gratify 
tlie security of -pt cuUaion : confide in my friendship, 
and trust nnplic tly to thy niiir.' 

*' As the chace had produced so nnich infelicity, I 
did not repeat it; but inviievl my. n(>bles lo i\ ban- 
quet, and en'e t'lined them with duncing and music. 
1 had ifiveii leave that all ceremony should be sus- 
pended, anil that the company should treat me not 
as a sovereign but an eijua', because the conver- 
sation x^ould otherwise he encumbered or restrained j 
and I encoin;ii»fd oihersio pleasantry, by indulging 
the luxuriancy of my ov^ n imagination But though 
I affecied to throw off the trappings of royalty, I 
had not sufficifni magnanimi'y to desj-ise them. I 
enjoyed the voluntary .deference which was paid 
me, and was secretly offended at Aliheg my visier, 
who endeavoured to prevail upon the assembly to 
en^oy the liberty that had been given them, and was 
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himself an example of the conduct that he recom- 
mendfd. I singled out as the subject of my raillery, 
the man who alone deserved my approbation : he 
believed my condescension to be sincere, and ima- 
gined that he was securinir my favour, by that 
behaviour which had mcurred my displeasure; he 
was, therefore, grieved and confounded to perceive, 
that 1 laboured to render him ridiculous and con- 
temptible : 1 enjoyed his pain, and was elated at 
my success ; but my attention was suddenly called 
to my ring, and I perceived the ruby change colour, 
I desisted for a moment; but some of my courtiers 
h;iving discovered and seconded my intention, 1 felt 
my vanity and my resentment gratified : I endea- 
voured to wash away the remembrance of my ring 
with wine; my satire became more bitter, and 
Alibeg discovered yet greater distress. My ring 
again reproached me ; but I still persevered ; the 
visier was at length roused to his defence : pro- 
bably he had discovered and despised my weakness : 
his replies were so poignant that I became outrage- 
ous, and descended from raillery to invective : at 
length disL^uising the anguish of his mind with a 
smiie, ' Amui ath,' said he, ' if the sultan should 
know, that, after having invited your friends to fes- 
tivity and merrmient, you had assumed his autho- 
rity, and insulted those who were not aware that 
you disdained to be treated with the familiarity of 
friendship, you would certainly fall under bis dis- 
pleasure/ The severity of this sarcasm, which was 
extorted by long provocation from a man warmed 
with wine, stung me with intolerable rage; 1 started 
up, and spurning him from the table was about to 
draw my poignard ; when niy attention was again 
called to my ring, and I perceived with some degree 
of regret, that the ruby had faded almost to a per- 
fect white. 

B 3 
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" But instead of resolving to be more watchful 
agaiusi whatever niipht bung me under this silent 
reproof, I cunifortpd myself that the genius would 
fio more alarm me with his presence. The irrecu- 
larities ef my con<lucl increased almot inipercep- 
fihly, and the intim.ttions of my ring became pro- 
|.oriiuiiably more frequent thou^^h less forcible, 
till at Idst they were so familiar, that I scarce 
remarl^ed when they were given and when they were 
iu^peofied. 

It was soon discovered that I %vas pleased with 
gervility ; servility, therefore, was pracii^eH^ and I 
rev^ardfd it ^onienme'* with a pension, and some- 
times uiih a place. Thus ihe government of my 
kin«i;doms v> as left to petty tyrant^, who oppressed 
the people to enrich themselves. In the mean lime 
1 filled my seraglio with women, among w hiim I 
abandoned myself to sensuality, wiihoni enj »\ ing 
the pure delight of that love which arises from es- 
teem. But 1 had not yet stained my hands with 
blood, nor dared to ridicule the laws which I 
neglected to fulfil. 

" My resentment against Alibeg, however unjust, 
was inflexible, and terminated in the most perfect 
hatred : i degraded him from his oflice ; but i still 
kepi hiin at court, that 1 might imbitler his life by 
perpetual indignities, and practise against him new 
•chemfs of malevolence. 

Selima, the daughter of this prince, had been 
intended by my father for n»y w ife ; and the mar- 
riaue had been delayed only by his death; but the 
pleasure and the dignity that Alibe^r would derive 
fr m this alliance, had now changed my purpose. 
Ye:i such was the beauty of Selima, thai I gazed 
with desire; and such was her wit, that I listened 
wi'h delight. 1 therefore resolved, that 1 would, if 
possible, seduce her to voluntary pro:)tituiion ; and 
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that when her beauty should yield to the charm of 
variety, I would dismiss her with marks of disgrace. 
But in this attempt I could not succeed ; my solici- 
tation was rejected, sometimes with tears, and some- 
times with reproach. 1 became every day more 
wretched, by seeking to bring calamity upon others; 
I considered my disappointment as the triumph of 
a slave, \\h(»m I wished but did not dare to destroy ; 
and I regarded his daughter as the instrument of 
my dishonfjur. Thus the tenderness, which before 
had often shaken my purpose, was weakened ; my 
desire of beauty became as selfish and as sordid an 
appetite as njy desire of food: and as 1 had no hope 
of obtaining the complete gratification of my lust 
and my rtvenge, I determined to enjoy Selima by 
force, as the only expedient to alleviate my torment. 

''She resided by my cotnmand in an apartment of 
the seraglio, and 1 entered her chamber at midnight 
by a private door of which 1 had a key ; but with 
inexpressible vexation I found it empty. To be 
thus disappointed in my last attempt at the very 
moment in which I thought 1 had insured success, 
distracted me with rage; and instead of returning 
to my chamber, and concealing my design, I called 
for her women. They ran in pale and tremblinir ; 
I demanded the lady ; they gazed at me astonished 
and terrified, and then looking upon each other, 
stood silent : I repeated my demand with fury and 
execration, and to enforce it, called ah u l for the 
ministers of death: they 'hen fell prostrate ai my 
feet, and di dared with one voice that they knew 
not where she was; that th?y had left her, when 
they were dismissed for the night, sitting on a sof^ 
pensive and alone : and that no person had since« 
to their knowledge, passed in or out of htf 
apartment. 
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Si i^^nns huminnm el mortalia temnUis arma ; 
At spernte Deos me mores fandi atque fte/andi, 

VlRC. 

Of mortal justice, if thou scorn the rod — 
Beheve and tremble thou art judg'd of God. 

"IN this account, however incredible, ihey persisted 
without variation ; and having filled the palace with 
alarm and confusion, I was obliged to retire witliout 
gaining any in'elligence by what means I had been 
balfled, or on whom to turn my resentment. I 
reviewed the transactions of ihe night with anguish 
and regret, and bewildered myself among the innu- 
merable possibilities that might have jiroduced my 
disappointment. I remembered that the w indows of 
Sell ma's apartment were open, and 1 imagined that she 
might that way have escaped into the garcien*^ of the 
seraglio. But why should she escape who had never 
been confined ? If she had designer! to depart, she 
might Uave departed by day. Had she an assigna- 
tion ? and did she intend to return, without being 
known to have been absent ? ^his supposition in- 
creased my torment ; because, if it was true, Selima 
had granted to my slave, that which she had refused 
to me. But as all these conjectures were uncertain, 
1 determined to make her absence a pretence to de- 
stroy her father. 

*' In the morning I gave orders that he should be 
seized and brought before me ; but while I was yet 
speaking, he entered, and prostrating himself, thus 
anticipated my accusation : ' May the Sultan Amu- 
rath, in whose wrath the angel of death goes forth, 
rejoice forever in the smile of heaven! Let the 
wretched Alibeg perish ; but let my lord remember 
Selima with mercy, let him dismiss the slave in 
whom he ceases to delight.' I heard no more, but 
cried out, * Darest thou to mock me with a re- 
re(piest to dismiss the daughter whom thou hast 
•tolen ! Thou, whose life, that hast been so often 
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forfeited, I have yet sp?4red ! Restore her within 
one hour, or affronted mercy shall give thee up.* 
' O !' said he, ' let not the mighty sovereign of the 
East sport with the misery of the weak : if thou hast 
doomed us to death, let us die together/ 

*' Though I was now convinced that Alibeg be- 
lieved I had confined Selima^ and decreed her death, 
yet i resolved to persist in requiring her at his 
hands J and therefore dismissed him with a repetition 
of my command, to produce her within an hour upon 
pain of death. 

'* My ring, which, during this series of events, 
had given perpetual intimations of guilt, which were 
always disregarded, now pressed my finger so forci- 
bly, that it gave me great pain, and compelled my 
notice. 1 immediately retired, and gavo way to 
the discontent that swelled my bosom. ' How 
wretched a slave is Amurath to an invisible tyrant! 
a being, whose malevolence or envy has restrained 
me in the exercise of my authority as a prince, and 
whose cunning has contrived perpetually to insult 
me, by intimating that every action of my life is a 
crime ! How long shall I groan under this intole- 
rable oppression! This accursed ring is the badge 
and the instrument of my subjection and dishonour; 
he who gave it, is now, perhaps, in some Tem<»te 
region of the air ; perhaps he rolls some planet in 
its orbit, agitates the southern ocean with a tempest, 
or shakes some distant region with an earthquake : 
but wherever he is, he has surely a more im|;ortant 
employ than to watch my conduct. Perhaps he 
has contrived this lali>man, only ten entrain me fr )m 
the enjoyment of some goixi, which lie wishes to 
Kithhold. I feel that my dc^sires are controlled ; 
and to gratify these desires is to he happy. ^ As I 
pronounced these words I drew otf the rmg, and 
threw it to the ground with disdain and indignation: 
immediately the air grew dark ; a cloud burst in 
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thunder OTer ray head, and the eye of Syndarac 
was upon me. I stood before hini motionless 
and silent; horror thrilled in my veins, and my 
hair stood upright. I had neither power to de- 
precate his anger, nor to confess my faults. In 
his countenance there was a calm severity; and 
I heard him pronounce these words: 'Thou hast 
now, as far as it is in thy own power, thrown 
off humanity and degraded thy being: thy form, 
therefore, shall no longer conceal thy nature, nor 
thy example render thy vices contagious/ He 
then touched me with his rod ; and, while the 
sound of his voice yet vibrated in niy ears, I 
found myself in the midst of a desart, not in the 
form of a man but of a monster, with the fore 
parts of my body like a wolf, and the hinder 
parts Wksi a goat. I was still conscious to every 
event of my life, and my intellectual powers were 
continued, though my passions were irritated to 
frenzy. I now rolled in the sand in an agony 
not to be described ; and now hastily traversed 
the desart, impelled only by the vain desire of 
flying from myself I now bellowed with rage, 
and now howled in despair ; this moment I breathed 
execrations against the Genius, and the next re- 
proached myself for having forfeited his friendship. 

Ijy this violent agitation of mind and body, the 
powers of both were soon exhausted ; 1 crawled into 
a den, which 1 perceived near me, and immediately 
flunk down in a state of insensibility. I slept ^ but 
sleep, instead of prolonging, put an end to this in- 
terval uf (juiet. The (jenius still terrified me with 
his presence ; 1 heard his sentence repeate<i, and felt 
again all the horrors of my transformation. When 
I awaked, I was not refreshed ; calamity, though it 
is compelled to admit slumber, can yet exclude rest. 
But 1 was now roused by hunger ; for hunger like 
»leep is urresistible. 
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I went out in search of prey ; and if I felt any al- 
leviation of misery, beside the hope of satisfying my 
appetite, it was in the thought of tearing to pieces 
whatever I should meet, and inflicting some part of 
the evil which I endured ; for though I regretted 
my punishment I did not repent of my crimes; and 
as I imagined Syndarac would now neither mitigate 
nor increase my sufFerings, I was not restrained, 
either by hope or fear, from indulging my disposition 
to cruelty and revenge. But w^hile I was thus me- 
ditating the destruction of others, I tremblfd, lest 
by some stronger savage I should be destroyed 
myself. 

In the midstof this variety of torment, I heard the 
cry of dogs, the trampling of horses, and the shouts 
of the hunters; and such is the love of life, however 
wretched, that my heart sunk within meat the sound. 
To hide myself was impossible, and 1 was too much 
enfeebled either to fly or resist. I stood still till 
they came up. At first they gazed at me with won- 
der, and doubted whether they should advance : but 
at length a slave threw a net over me, and I was 
dragged to the city. • 

I now entered the metropolis of my empire, 
amidst the noise and tumult of a rabble, who the day 
before would have hid themselves at my presence. I 
heard the sound of music at a distance; the heralds 
approached, and Alibeg was proclaimed in my stead. 
I was now deserted by the multitude, whose curiosity 
was diverted by the pomp of the procession; and 
was conducted to the place where other savages are 
kept, which custom has considered as part of the 
regalia. 

My keeper was a black slave, whom I did not re- 
member ever to have seen, and in whom it would 
indeed have been a fatal f)resufnption to have stood 
before me. After he had given me food and the vi- 
gour of nature was restored, he discovered in me such 
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tokens of ferocity, that he suffered me to fast many 
hours before I was again fed. I was so enraged at 
this delay, that, forgetting my dependence, I roared 
horribly when he again approached roe; so that he 
found it necessary to add blows to liunger, that he 
might gain such an ascendency over me as was suit- 
able to his office. By this slave, therefore, 1 was al- 
ternately beaten and tarnished, till the fierceness of 
my disposition being suppressed by fear and langour 
a milJer temper insensibly stole upon me; and a de- 
meanour that was begun by constraint was con- 
tinued by habit. 

•* I was now treated WMth less severity, and strove to 
express something like gratitude, that mtjjhi encou- 
rage my keeper lo yti greater kindness. His vanity 
was fltiitered by my submission ; and, to show as 
well his courage as the success of his discipline, he 
ventured sometimes lo caress me in the presence of 
those whose curiosity brought them to see me. A 
kind of friendship thus imperceptibly ^rew between 
us, and I ftU sume deg'-ee of the affrciion that 1 had 
feigne«l. It happened that a tyger, winch had been 
lately taken, broke one day into iwy den while my 
keeper was giving me my provision, and leaping 
np'Mi him would instantly Irave lorn him to pieces, 
if 1 hud not seized the savage by the throat and 
dragged him to the gronml : the slave presently dis- 
paic ed hiin wnh his dagger, and turned a()out to 
caress his deliverer; but s«ariing suddenly back- 
wani, ht» stood in >ti(mless with astonislimeni, per- 
ceiving 1 was no longer a m«»fis er but a dtiij. 

I aii> nu self conscious of the chanire which had 
again pas>e>l upon nie, and leaping out of my den, 
escaped fn»m my coiihiif.'in<^ni. TUts tian^formaMon 
I roiiAideretl a*; a rew.trdnf my hdelit\, i\nd v%a^ per- 
h*\}< never lU Me happy than in the In >l m •inenl'i of 
my • st dpe ; lt>r I r« fl- ted, th<ii a^ a d- g hi beriy 

Wdi uji ouiy ixfttUicd, bul iui»urei ; 1 wuw .ou^er 
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suspected of qualities which rendered me unfit for 
society; I had some faint resemblance of human vir- 
tue, which is not found in other animals, and there- 
fore hoped to he more generally caressed. But it 
was not long before this joy subsided in the remem- 
brance of that dignity from which 1 had fallen, and 
from which I was still an immeasurable distance. 
Yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude to the Power 
who had once more brouf'ht me within the circle of 
nature. As a brute 1 was more thankful for a miti- 
gation of punishment, than as a king I had been for 
oflers of the highest happiness and honour. And 
who, that is not taught by affliction, can justly esti-* 
mate the bounties of heaven ? 

" As soon as the first tumult of my mind was past, 
I felt an irresistible inclination once more to visit 
the apartments of my seraglio. 1 placed myself be- 
hind an Emir, whom 1 knew to have been the friend 
of Alibeg, and was permitted to follow him into the 
presence. The persons and ihe place, the retrospec- 
tion of my life which they produced, and ihe com- 
parison f>f what I was with w hat I had been, almost 
overwhelmed me. I went unobserved into the gar- 
den, and lay down under the shade of an almond 
tree, that I might indulge those reflections, which, 
though they oppressed me with melancholy, 1 did not 
wish to lose. 

I had not been long in this place before a little 
dog, whic h 1 knew to he the same that 1 spurned 
from me when he caressed me at my return from 
hunting, came and fawned at my feet. My heart now 
smote me, and 1 said to n^yself, ' Dost thou know 
me under this disguise ? Is thy fidelity to thy lord 
unsliakeii ? Cut off as T am from tlie converse of 
niar.kiud, hast thou preserved for me an afleition, 
^•hic'h 1 once hO lightly esteemed, an(i requited wiih 
evil ? This furgetfuhiess of injury, ruiil tin- steady 
fj.;endship, ^le they less than human, or aie ihey 
VOL. y. G 
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more?' 1 was not preTenled by these reflections 
from returnine; the caresses thai I received ; and 
Alibeg, who just then erttert d the ccarden, took no- 
tice of me, and ordered that I should not be turned 
out 

In the seraglio I soon learned, t hit a body, which 
was thought to be mine, was f<JUod dead in the 
chamber; and that Alibeg had been chosen to suc- 
ceefl n)e, by the unanimous voice of people: but 
I pained no inielli^ence of Sehma, whose apartment 
I found in the possession of another, and for whom I 
had searched every p^rt of the palace in vain. I 
became restless; cv-.tv place was irksome ; a desire 
to vvander prevaiUvl; and one eveninj; I went out at 
the garden gate, and travellinc; tdl midnight, I lay 
down at the fool of :i sycamore tree and slept. 

*' In the morniofT, 1 beheM with surprise a wall of 
marble that seeined to reach to heaven, and gates 
that were sculptuicvl with every emblem of delight. 
Over the gate was inscribed in letters of gold ' With- 
in this wall liberty is unbounded, and felicity com- 
plete: nature is not oppressed by the tyranny of re- 
ligion, nor is pleasure awed by the frown of virtue. 
The gate is obedient to thy wish, whosoever thou 
art; enter therefore, and be happy.' 

" When 1 read this inscription, my bosom throb- 
bed with tumultuous expectation : but my desire to 
enter was repressed by the reflection that I had lost 
the form, in which alone I could gratify the appe- 
tites of a man. Desire and curiosity were notwith- 
standing predominant : the door imtnediately opened 
inward ; I entered, and it closed alter me. 

Rursus ct in vptei*cm fato rcvoluto figuram. 

ViRO. 

His native4brm r.t length by fate restor'd. 
''BUT my ears were now stunned with the disso- 
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nance of riot, and my eye sickened at the contor- 
tions of niiseiy ; disease was visible in every coun- 
tenance, however otherwise impressed with the cha- 
racter of raue, of drunkenness, or of lust. Rape and 
murder, revelling and strife, filled every street and 
every dwelling. 

As my retreat was cut off, I went forward with 
timidity and circumspection ; for 1 imagined, that I 
could no otherwise escape injury tfian by eluding 
the notice of wretches, whose propensity to ill was 
restrained by no law, and 1 perceived too late, that to 
punish vice is to promote happiness. 

" It was now evening, and that I might pass the 
night in greater security, I quitted the public way^ 
and perceiving a house that was encircled by a mote 
I swam over to it, and chose an obscure corner of the 
area for my asylum. I heard from within the sound 
of dancing and music ; but after a short interval, was ' 
alarmed with the menaces of rage, the shrieks of ter- 
ror, and the wailings of distress. The window of the 
banqueting room flew open, and some venison was 
thrown out, which fell just at my feet. As I had 
eaten nothing since my departure from the seraglio, 
I regarded this as a fortunate accident ; and after the 
pleasure of an unexpected repa^^t, 1 again lay down 
in expectation of the morning, with hope and fear; 
but in a short time, many persons rushed from the 
house with lights, and seemed solicitous to gather up 
the venison which had been thrown out ; but not 
being able to find it, and at the same time perceiving 
me, they judged that I had devoured it. 1 was im- 
mediately seized and led into the house ; but as I 
could not discover that I was the object either of ma- 
lignity or kindness, I was in doubt what would be 
the issue of the event. It was not long before this 
doubt was res<)lved ; for 1 soon learned, from the dis- 
conrjje ol* those about me, that I was suspected of 
eating poison, which bad been intended for another^ 
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and was secured, that the effect might cither removt 

or contirm the suspicion. As ii was not exp<^cted 
lha* the poison would immediately operate, I was 
locked up ill a room by myself, where I reflected 
upon the cause and the event of my confinement, with 
inexpressible anguish, anxiety, and terror. 

'* in this »\(ni{r\y intervil, a sudden light shone 
round me, and I fuuntJ myself once more in the pre- 
sence of the Gt^nius. I crawled towards him irem- 
blins; and confounded, but not utterly without hope. 
• Yet a tew moments/ said he, ' and the angel of 
death shall teach thee, that the wants of nature can- 
not be supplied with safety, where the inordinate ap- 
petites ot vire are not restrained. Thy hunger re- 
quired food; but the lust and revenge of others have 
given thee poison.* My blood grew chill as he spake ; 
1 discovtri^d and abhorred my folly t but while I 
WKhed lo express my contrition, I fell down in an 
a«on V ; my eyes failed me, I shivered, was convulsed, 
and expTfd. 

" I (i ll sp^rk of immaterial fire, which no violence 
cnn q'lMich, rose up from the dust which had thus 
bieo le^r ired to the earih, and now animated the 
f«H n ot a dove. On this new state of existence I 
enlefrd With inexpressible dtrlight; I imagined that 
mv v%njos v\ere not only a pledge of safely, but of 
Ihf. fav»»nr of Syn larac, whotn 1 was now more than 
ever solu iiiuis to p'ease 1 tlew immediately from 
the will tuA , and urning towards the wall through 
which I liail t*i\tereil, I endeavoured lo rise above iT, 
that I ni ght qnii (or evt-r a plice in which gudt and 
wrt-icht-iliiess were complicated in every obj*-ct, and 
wtii* ti 1 now delected as much as before 1 had de- 
•irt-d B it over this region a sulphureous vapour ho- 
vereil likt- a th ck clouil, which i had no sooner enter- 
« 1 than I fell down pantmg for breath, and had scarce 
«tlen^th to keep my wings snllicienlly extended lo 
break my fall, it was now midnight, and I alighted 
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near the mouth of a cave, in which I thought thore ap- 
peared some faint glimmerings of li.;ht. Into this 
place I entere<l without much apprehension ; as it seem- 
ed rather to he the retr^atof penitence, than the recess 
of luxury : but lest the noise of my wings shfjuld dis- 
cover me to any hateful or mischievous inhabitant 
of this gloomy solitude. I entered in silence and upon 
my ffet. As 1 went forward, the cave grew wider; 
and by the light of a lamp, which was suspended from 
thereof, I discovered a heij^nit listening to a young 
lady, who seemed to be greatly affected wi(h the 
events which she was relating. Of the hennit I had 
no knowledge; but tlie lady 1 discerned to be Sc- 
lima. 1 was struck 'with amnx^ment at this disco- 
very; 1 remembered with ihe'^ygepest contrition 
my attempts upon her .virtue^ i^ad^wj^ secretly re- 
joiced that she had rendered them Kieff'ectual. I 
watched her lips vvitii the utmost impatience of cu- 
riosity, and she finished her narrative. 

" ' I was sitting on a sofa one evening after I had 
been caressed by Amurath, and my imagination kin- 
dled as I mused. Why, said I aloud, should 1 give 
up the delights of love with the splendour of royalty ? 
Since the presumption of niy father has prevented 
my marriage, whvy should I not accept the blessings 
that are still ofFLred? Why is desire restrained 
by the dread of siiami ? and why is the pride of vir- 
tue oflended by the softness of nature? Immedi- 
ately a thick cloud surrounded me; I felt myself 
lifted up and conveyed through the air with incredi- 
ble rapidity. 1 descended, the cloud dissipated, and 
I found n)yself sitting in an alcove, by the side of a 
canal that encircled a stalely edifice and a spacious 
garden. I saw many persons pass along; but dis- 
covered in all ^iomething either dissolute or wretched, 
sometiiing that alarmed my fears or excited ray 
pity. I suddenly perceived many men with their 
vvvords drawA, contending for a woraan^ who wsig 

c 3 
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forced nlong irresistibly by the crowd, which moved 
directly !«>wiirds ti.e place iq which I was sUiing. 
1 v\as itrrifietl, ami loukeil round me with eagerness, 
to see where I could retreat fur safely. A person 
richly dies ed perceived niy distress, and invited me 
into the hou-e which the canal surrounded. Uf this 
iiivitaiion I handy accepted with prai i'ude and joy : 
but 1 soon remarked several incident*, which filled 
me wi'h new perplexity and apprehension. 1 was 
welcomed to a plate, inv\liich inf«my and honour 
were equallv unknov\n; \%h» re every wish was in- 
dulged without I he vi laii«>n ol any law, and where 
the wdl wd^ therefore dett-rnimed only by appetite. 
I was presently >urr.»unded hy women, whose beha- 
viour covt^red me wiih blu>hes ; ai^d though I reject- 
ed the caresses of the person into u hose power I 
Wris di Itvered, yet they became jealous of the dis- 
tinciion uiih which he treated Rie ; my expo^ula- 
lions Wfie not heard, and my tears were treated with 
merriment : |irepara'ions were made for revelling 
andj lliiy; 1 was invited to join the dance, and 
upon my refusal was entertained with music. In 
this dreadful situation, 1 s ghed thus to myself : How 
seveie is thu justice, whuh transports ihr^se who 
form licentious wishes*, to a society in which they 
are indulged without restraint ! Who shall deliver 
me from the elVects of my own folly ? \Vho shall de- 
fend me agvtinst the vices of others? At this mo- 
ment 1 was thus encouraged by the voiv e of some in- 
visible beiHi^. • The Iriends of virtue are mighty; 
reject not their protection, and thou art safe * * As I 
renounced the presumptuous wish which had once 
polluted my mind, 1 exulted in this intimation with 
an assurance of relief ; and when supper was set be- 
fore me, 1 suffered the principal lady to serve me 
vi'ith some venison ; but the friendly voice having 
vvamed n)e that it was poisoned, I fell back in my 
leat and turned pale : the lady inquired earnestly 
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what had disordered me; but instead of making a 
reply, I threw the venison from the window, ami de- 
clared that she had intended my death. The master 
of the table, who perceived the lady to whom I 
spoke change countenance, was at once convinced, 
that she had indeed attempted to poison me, to pre- 
serve that interest which as a rival she feared I 
should subvert. He rose up in a rage, and com- 
manded the venison to be produced; a dog that was 
supposed to have eaten it was brought in : but ; be- 
fore the event could be known, the tumult was be- 
come general, and my rival, after having suddenly" 
stabbed her patron, plunged the same poignard in 
her own bosom. 

" * Jii the midNt of this confusion I found means 
lo escape, and wandered through the city in search 
of some obscure recess, where, if I received not the 
assistance which I hoped, death at least might secure 
my person from violation, and close my eyes on 
those scenes, w hich, wiierever I turned, filled me not 
only with disgust but with horror. By that bene- 
volent power, who, as a preservative from misery, 
has placed in us a secret and irresistible disapprob^i- 
tion of vice, my feet have been directed to thee, 
whose virtue has participated in my distress, and 
whose w isdom may effect my deliverance/ 

" I gazed upon Selima, w^hile I thus learned the 
ardour of that affection which I had abused, with 
sentiments that can never be conceived but when 
they are felt. 1 was touched with the most bitter 
remorse for having produced one wish that could 
stain so amiable a mind ; and abhorred myself for 
having used the power which 1 derived from her 
tenderness to effect her destiuction. My fondness 
was not less ardent, but it was more chaste and ten- 
der; desire was not extinguished, but it was almost 
absorbed in esteem. 1 felt a passion, to which, till 
now, 1 had been a s'ruiger : and the moment love 
was kindled in my breast, I re^^umed the form pro- 
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per to the nature in which alone it can subset, and 
Selima beheld Amurath :\t her feet. At my s idden 
and unox[)CCted apj)earAnce, the colour fcide«l tVoin 
her cheeks, the powers of life were suspended, and 
she sunk irUo my arms. I cla^^ped her to my breast, 
and looking; tow.ir Is the hrnnit for hi"* assistance, I 
beht'ld in his stejd the friendly Genius, who had 
taught me happiness by adliction. At the same in- 
stant Selima recovered. ' Ari^e/ said Sy ndarac, ' and 
look round ' We looked round ; the darkness was 
suddenly disMpated. and we perceived oniselves in 
the road to Go.condj, and the spires of the city 
sparkled befo.e us. ' Go.' said he, * Amurath, 
heiiceforlh the husband of St liina, and ihe father of 
thv people! 1 have revealed thy story toAlibeg in 
a vision ; he expects thy return, and the chariots 
a*-e come out to meet tliee. Go, and 1 will proclaim 
before ihce, Amurath the Sultan of the East, the 
judge nf nation^, the taught of heaven ; Amurath, 
whose ring is equal to the ring of Solomon, returns 
to reign with wisdom, and ditlbsc felicity/ 1 now 
lifted up my t^yes, and beheld the chariots coming 
forward. \Ve were received by Alibt g with senti- 
ments which could n »t be uttered, and by the peo- 
ple with the loude>t acclamations: Synda ac pro- 
claimed our return in thunder that was heard 
through all the nations of my empire ; and has 
prolonged my reign in prosperity and peace. 

"For the w«jrld L have written, and by the world 
let what I write be remembered ; for to none who 
hear of the ring of Amurath shall its inlluence be 
wanting. Of i\u<, is not ihy heart a witness, thou 
whose eye dnnks instruction from my pen ? Hast 
thou not a monitor who reproaches thee in secret, 
when thy foot deviates from the [>aths of virtue? 
Neglect not the tir.>t whispers of this friend to thy 
soul ; it is the voice of a greater than Syndarac, to 
resist whose influence is to invite destruction.*' 
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HiB nugte seria ducent 

In mala derisum, 

HoR. 

Trifles such as these 
To serious mischiefs lead. 

Francis. 

To THE Adventurer. 

''Sir, 

" THOUGH there are many calamities to 
which all men are equally exposed, yet some spe- 
cies of intellectual distress are thought to be pecu- 
liar to the vicious. The various evils of disease and 
poverty, pain and sorrow, are frequently derived 
from others; but shame and confusion are supposed 
to proceed from ourselves, and to be incurred only 
by the misconduct which they punish. This sup- 
position is indeed specious; bnt I am convinced by 
the strongest evidence that it is not true : I cari 
oppose experience to theory; and as it will appear 
that I sufft^r consideiable loss by my testimony, it 
must be allowed to have the most distinguishing 
characteristic of sincerity. 

*^ That every man is happy in proportion as he is 
virtuous was once my favourite principle : I ad* 
vanced and defended it in all companies; and as the 
last effort of my genius in its behalf, I contrived a 
series of events by which it was illustrated and esta- 
blished ; and that I might substitute action for nar- 
rative, and decorate sentimentfe with the beauties of 
poetry, 1 regulated my story by the rules of the 
drama, and with great application and labour 
wrought it into a tragedy. 

'* VVhen it was finished, I sat down, like Hercules 
afier his labours, exulting in the past, and enjoying 
the future by anticipation. 1 read it to every friend 
who favoured me with a visit, and when I went 
abroad 1 always put it into my pocket. Thus t 
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became knowri lo a c rcle that was aUvavs increa- 
sii)«4; and was at lengiti mentioned with <>ich com- 
mendation to a very t:i**at ladv, 'hat she was jdea^^ed 
to favour ine with a messiije l>v ^vhicl^ 1 was invited 
to breakfast at nine the nrx' mo- ninj;, and acquainted 
thflpt a select conipiny would then expect the plea- 
sure of hf'arinff read my play. 

" The deliyh^ that I receiveti frnm the contem- 
pUti<ni of niy performance, the.encoinium of my 
friends, and especially this mcssa<re, was in my 
upinion an experinienlal prof»f «>f my principles, and 
a reward of mv merit. 1 reflected with ^reat self- 
complacence upon the general complaint, that genius 
was without pair'»n^j;H ; and conchuled, thai all who 
had been m^KTie(i were unworthy of notice. I 
believed lh.it my own elevation \va< not only certain, 
but near; and thai the representation of mv |»lay 
would be secured by a messa-^^e lo the manager, 
which would render the mortifying drudgery of 
solicitation and aitenda'ue unnecessary. 

'* hialed with the>e expei t.ition^, I rose early in 
the morning, and being f^resvcd long before it was 
time t ) set out, I amust^d myself by repealing the 
favourite passages of my tragedy aloud, forming 
pohte answers to the compliments that should be 
made mo, and adjusting the ceremony of my visit. 

** I observed the time appointed with such punc- 
tuality, that I knocked at il»e door while the clock 
was striking. Orders had been given for my ad« 
inittance ; and the porter being otherwise engaged, 
it happened thai the ;^ervnn', whose plaoe it was to 
introduce me,* opened the dof^r in his stead, and upon 
hearing my name advanced directly before me into 
the room ; so that no discovery was made of an 
enormous queue of brown p;^per, which some mis- 
chievou-i b at h»<l with a crooked pin Im »g between 
the two locks of mv nvij ►r perriwig. I followeil the 
valet into a magnificent a^jarimcnt, where after I 
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had got wiihin a very large Indian screen, I found 
five ladies anil a gentleman. 

** 1 was a little disconcerted in my first address, by 
the respect lliat was shovi n me, and the curit sity 
with which 1 was regarded : however, 1 made my 
general oheisance, and addressing myself in par- 
ticular to the t Ider of the ladies, whom 1 considered 
as my patroness, I expressed my sense of il»c honour 
she had done me in a short speech which I had pre- 
conceived for I he purpose ; but 1 was immediately 
informed that the lady whose favour I had acknow- 
ledged v\as not yet come down ; this mistake in- 
creased niy confusion ; for as 1 could not again 
repeat the same words, I reflected, that 1 should be 
at last unpref>ared for the oc casion on w hich tht^y 
were to have been used. The company all this 
while continued standing; I therefore hastily turned 
about to reconnoitre my chair ; but the moment I 
was sealed, I perceived every one labouring to stifle 
a laugh. 1 instantly suspected that 1 had committed 
some ridiculous indecorum, and 1 attempted to apolo- 
gize for 1 knew not what oflLnce ; but after some 
hesitation, my extreme sensibility struck me speech- 
less. The gentleman, however, kindly discovered 
the cau^e of their merriment, by exclaiming against 
the rude licentiousness of the vulgar, and at the 
same time taking from behind me the pendulous 
reproach to the honours (»f my head. This discovery 
aftbrded me inexpressible relief, my paper ramelie 
was thr( wn into the fne, and I joined in the laugh 
which it produced; but 1 was still embarrassed by 
the conse(|uences of my mistake, and expected the 
lady by whom I had been invited, with solicitude 
and apprehension. 

** When she came in, the deference with which 
she was treated by persons who were so much my 
superiors, struck me with awe ; my powers of recol- 
leciiou were suspended, and I resolved to express 
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my sentiments only by the lowness of my bow and 
the distance of my behaviour : I therefore hastily 
retreated backward ; and at the same time bowing 
with the most piofound reverence, unhappily over- 
turned the screen, which in its fall threw down the 
breakfast table, bruke all the chini» and crippled 
the lap-dng. In the midst of this ruin, 1 stood 
torpid in silence and amazemeiU, stunned with the 
shrieks of the ladies, the yelling of the dog, and the 
clattering of the china : and while I considered my- 
self as the auihor of such complicated mischief, I 
believe 1 felt as keen anguish as he, who with a 
halter about his neck looks up while the other end 
of it is fastening to u gibbet. 

The screen, however, was soon replaced, and 
the broken china remove<l ; and though the dog was 
the principal object of attention, yet the lady some- 
times adverted to me; she politely desired that I 
would consider the accident as of no tronsequence ; 
the china, she said, was a trifle, and she hoped 
Pompey was more frighted ih m hurt. I made some 
apology, but with great confusion and incoherence: 
at length, however, we were again sealed, and 
breakfast was brought in. 

" I was extremely mortified to perceive, that the 
discourse turned v> holly upon » he virtues of Pompey,' 
and the consequences of his hurt : it was examined 
with great attention and solicitude, and found to be 
a razure of the skin the whole length of one of his 
fore legs. After some topical application, his cushioh 
was placed in the corner by his lady, upon which 
he lay down, and indeed whined piteonsly. 

1 was beginning to recover from my perplexity, 
and had just made an atienipt to introduce a new 
subject of conversation, when castin'j my eye dnwn- 
waril I wa;* again thrown into extreme confusion, 
by jeeing something hang from the fore part of my 
chair, which 1 imagined to be a poriiun of my shirt; 
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though indeed it was no other than the corner of a 
napUin on which 1 sat, and which during the con- 
fusion produced by the fall of the screen, had been 
left in the chair. 

" My embarrassment was soon discovered, though 
the cause w?;s mistaken; and the lady hoping to 
remove it, by giving me an opportunity to display 
my abilities without the restraint of ceremony, re« 
quested that I would now give her the pleasure which 
she had impatiently expected, and read my play. 

My play, therefore, I was obliged to produce, 
and having found an opportunity hastily to button 
up the corner of the napkin, while the manuscript 
lay open in my lap, I began to read y and though 
my voice was at first languid, tremulous, and irreso- 
lute, yet my attention was at length drawn from my 
situation to my subject; I pronounced with greater 
emphasis and propriety, and I began to watch 
for the effects which I expected to produce upon 
my auditors; but I was extremely mortified to 
find, that whenever 1 paused to give room for a 
remark or an encomium, the interval was filled 
with an ejaculation of pity for the dog, who still 
continued to whine upon his cushion, and was 
lamented in these affectionate and pathetic ternis^ — 
^Ahl poor, dear, pretty little creature/ 

" It happened, however, that by some incidents 
in the fourth act, the passions were apparently 
interested, and I was just exulting in my success, 
when the lady who sat next me unhappily opening 
her snuff-box, which was not effected without some 
difficulty, the dust that flew up threw me into a fit 
of sneezing, which instantly caused my upper lip 
to put me again out of countenance; I therefore 
hastily felt for my handkerchief, and it was not with 
less emotion than if I had seen a ghost, that I dis* 
covered it had been picked out of my pocket. In 
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the mean time the opprobrious effusion descended 
like an icicle to my chin ; and the eyes of the com- 
pany, which thi< accident had (lr;nvii*upon nie, were 
nr.\v turned away with looks which showed that their 
pity wa? not proof asiaiost the ridicule of mv ilisiress. 
What I suffered at this moment can neither be ex- 
pressed nor conceived : I turned my head this way 
and that in tfie anjioish of mv mind", without know- 
ing what I sought; and m la^^t holding up my 
manu-cript before my face. I was compelled to make 
use of the end of mv neckcloth, which 1 attain 
buttoned into mv ho-oni After many |.ainfur ef- 
forts I proceeded in my lecture, and again fixed the 
atleiuion of mv hearers. The f„urth act was fnnslied, 
and tliey expressed great impatien.e to hear the 
catasiroi-he: I therefore began the flf.h with fresfi 
confidence and vigour; but before I hnd read a 
page, I was interrupted bv two gentlen.en of great 
quHlity, professois of Buckism, who came with a 
design to wait upon the ladies to an auction. 

" I rose up with the rest of the company when 
they came in; bnt what was my astonishment, to 
perceive the napkin, which T had nnfortunatelv 
secured by one corner, hang down from my waist 
to the ground ! Fron, this dilemma, howevei-. I was 
delivered by the n..|>le buck who stood nearest me; 
Who sw..r.n- an oath of aslonishmetit. twitched the 
nnpk.n Iron, me. and throwing it to the servant, told 
Inm that he had redeemed it from the rats, who were 
dragging ,. by degrees into a place where he would 
never have looked for it. The young ladies were 
«carce less confounded at this arrident^han I ; and 
tht noble matron herself was somewhat disconcerted ; 
she saw „,y ex.reme confusion, and thought fit to 
apologize for her cousin's behaviour: ' He I a wild 

Ivlr. hA ' P'"y* '"cks with 

every body ; but ,t is his way. and nobody minds 
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it/ When we were once more seated, the^ Bucks, 
upon the pt-reniptoiy relusal of the Ia<*ies to go our, 
declared they would stay and hear ihe last act of 
iny tragedy ; 1 was therefore requested to go on. 
But n)y spirits were (juite exhausted by ilie violent 
agitation of my mind; and I was iiuinnMlated by the 
presence (jf two per.<ons, who appeared lo consider 
nie and my performance as objects only of merri- 
ment and sport. I uould gladly have renounced all 
that in the morning had been the object of my hope, 
to recover the digmiy which I had already lo.^i in 
my own esitimanon ; and had scarce ai>y\\ ish but 
to return without farther disgrace \i\U> the quiet 
shade of ob<5curiiy. The ladies^ however, would 
take no denial, and I was at length obliged to 
comply. 

" 1 was much pleased and surprised at the atten- 
tion with which my new auditors scented to listen as 
I went on ; the dog was now silent ; 1 mcreased the 
pathos of iny voice in |/ropoiti<.n as I ascended the 
climax of distress, and flaiitred myself that poetry 
and truth would be siill victorious : but just at this 
crisis, the gentleman, who had disengaged me from 
the napkin, desired me to stop half a moment ; 
something, he said, had just started into his mind, 
which if he did not comtnunicate he might forget: 
then turning to his companion, ' JacK,' says he, 
* there was sold in Smilhfield no longer ago than 
last Saturday, the largest ox that ever 1 beheld in 
my life/ 1 he ridicule of this malicious apostrophe 
was so striking, that pity and decorum gave way, 
and my patroness herself burst into h.ughter : upon 
me, indeed, it |«roduced a very different effect; for 
if 1 had been delected in an unsuccessful attempt to 
pick a pocket, 1 could not have felt more shame, 
confusion, and anguish. The laughter into which 
the company had been surprised, was, however, 
immediaisily suppressed, and a severe censure passed 
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upon the person who produced xU To atone for the 
morlification which I had suffered, the ladies ex- 
pressed the utmost impatience to hear the conclusion, 
and 1 was encouraged by repeated encomiums to 
proceed : but though I once more attempted to 
recolkct myself, and again began the speech in 
which 1 had been interrupted, yet my thoughts were 
still distracted ; my voice faltered, and I had scarce 
breath to finish the first period. 

" This was remarked by my tormentor the Buck, 
who suddenly snatched the njanuscript out of my 
hands, dedared that I did not do my play justice, 
and that he would finish it himself. He then began 
to read ; but the affected gravity of his countenance, 
the unnatural tone of his voice, and the remembrance 
of his late anecdote of the ox, excited sensationg 
that were incompatible both with pity and terror, 
and rendered me extremely wretched by keeping 
the company perpetually on the brink of laughter. 

*' In the action of my play, virtue had been sus- 
tained by her own dignity, and exulted in the en- 
joyment of intellectual and independent happiness, 
during a series of external calamities that termi- 
nated in death ; and vice, by the success of her own 
projects, had been betrayed into shame, perplexity, 
and confusion. These events were indeed natural ; 
and therefore I poetically inferred, with all the 
confidence of demonstration, that » the torments of 
Tartarus, and the felicity of Elysium, were not 
necessary to the justification of the gods ; since 
whatever inequality might be pretended in the dis- 
tribution of externals, peace is still the prerojjative 
of virtue, and intellectual misery can be intlicied 
only by guilt/ 

'* But the intellectual misery which I suffered at 
the very moment when this favourite sentiment was 
read, produced an iricsisiible conviction th^^t it wa* 
false; because, except the dread of that punishment 
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whicli I had indirectly denied, I felt all the tor- 
ment that could be inflicted by guilt. In the pro- 
fiecution of an undeitaUing which I believed lo be 
viituous, peace had been driven from niy heart, by 
the concurrence of accident with ihf vict-s of others, 
and the misery thai 1 sufFered suddenly propa«|;ated 
itself : for not only enjoyment but hope was now 
at an end ; my play, upon which both had depended, 
was overturned from its foundation ; and i was 
so much aflected that 1 took my leave with the 
abrupt haste of distress and perplexity. I had no 
concern about what should be said of me when 1 
was departed ; and, perhaps, at the nK)ment when I 
went out of the houj^e, there was; not in the world 
any human being more wretched than myself. The 
next morning, when I reflected coolly upon these 
events, 1 would willingl}'^ have reconciled my ex- 
perience with my principles, even at the expense 
of my morals. I would have supposed that my desire 
of approbation was inordinate, and that a virtuous 
indifference about the opinion of others would have 
prevented all my distress ; but I was compelled to 
acknowledge, that to acquire this indiBerence was 
not possible, and that no man becomes vicious by 
not eftecling impossibilities : there may be heights 
of virtue beyond our reach ; but lo be vicious, we 
must either do something from which we have 

{>ower to abstain, or neglect something which we 
lave power to do : there remained, therefore, no 
expedient to recover any part of the credit I had 
lost, btit setting a truth, wliich I had newly disco- 
vered by means so extraordinary, in a new light; 
and with this view I am candidate for a place in the 
Adventurer. 

" I am. Sir, yours, &c. 

" Dramaticus." 
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— — Quisque suos patimur Manes. 

ViRO, 

Each has his lot, and hears the fate he drew. 

" Fleet, May 6. 

Sir, 

" IN consequence of my engagements, I ad- 
dress you once more from the habitations of misery. 
In this place, from which business and pleasure are 
equally excluded, and in which our only employ- 
ment and diversion is to hear the narratives of each 
other, I might much sooner have gathered materials 
for a letier, had 1 not hoped to have been reminded 
of my promise : but since I find myself placed in 
the regions of oblivion, where I am no less neg- 
lected by you than by the rest of mankind, I re- 
solved no longer to wait for solicitaiion, but stole 
early this evening from between gloomy sullenness 
and I iotous merriment, to give you an account of 
part of my companions. 

^ One of the most eminent members of our club 
is Mr. Edward Scamper, a man of whose name the 
Ol^^mpic heroes would not have been ashamed. 
Ned was born to a small estate which he determined 
to improve ; and therefore, as soon as he became 
of age. mortgaged part of his land to buy a mare 
and stallion, and bred horses for the course. He 
was at first very successful, and gained several of 
the king's platens, as he is now every day boasting, 
at the expense of very little more than ten times 
their value. At last, however, he discovered, that 
victory brought him more honour than profit : re- 
•olving, therefore, to be rich as well as illuslrious, 
he replenished his pockets by another mortgage, 
became on a sudden a daring better, and resolving 
not to trust a jockey with his fortune, rode his horse 
biuiself, distanced two of his competitors the first 
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heat, and at last won the race, by forcine: his horse 
on a descent to full speed at the hazard of his neck. 
His estate was thus repaired, and some friends that 
had no souls advised him to give over ; but Ned 
now knew the way to riches, and therefire without 
caution increased his expenses. From this hour he 
talked and dreamed of nothing but a horse race ; 
and rising soon to the summit of equestrian repu- 
tation, he was constantly expected on every course, 
divided all his time between lords and jockeys, and 
as the inexperienced regulated their bets by his ex- 
ample, gained a great deal of money by laying 
openly on one horse and secretly on the other. 
Ked was now so sure of growing rich, that he in- 
volved his estate in a third mortgage, borrowed 
money of all his friends, and risked his whole for- 
tune upon Bay Lincoln. He mounted with beating 
heart, started fair, and won the first heat ; but in 
the second, as he was pushing against the foremost 
of his rivals, his girth broke, his shoulder was dis- 
located, and before he was dismissed by the surgeon 
two baililfs fastened upon him, and he saw New- 
market no more. His dail}^ amusement for four 
years has been to blow the signal for starting, to 
make imaginary matches, to repeat the pedi- 
gree of Bay Lincoln, and to form resolutions 
against trusting another groom with the choice of 
his girth. 

*' The next in seniority is Mr. Timothy Snug, a 
man of deep contrivance and impenetrable secrecy. 
His father died wiih the reputation of more wealth 
than he possessed: Tim, therefore, entered the 
world with a reputed fortune of ten thousand 
pounds. Of this he very well knew that eight 
thousand was imaginary : but being a man of re- 
fined policy, and knowing how much honour is an- 
nexed lo riches^ he resolved never to detect his own 
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pOTcrty ; but furnished lus bouse Avilh elegance, 
scattered his n»t»ne\ with prolusion, i-ncouiaged 
every j»cheme ol cosily pleasure, spoke of petty losses 
viih negligence, and on the day before an execu- 
tion entered his dcjor, had proclaimed at a public 
table his n --oluiioD to be jolted no longei in a 
hackney coach. 

*• Another of my companions is the n)agnnnlmous 
Jack Scatter, the son of a country ^enllrnian, 
%iho having no other care than to leave him rich, 
considered that literature could not be had without 
expense; niys-ters uoiild not leach for nothing; 
arid whan a book was bought and read, it would 
sell lor little. Jack was therefore taught to read 
and write by the butler; and i/\hen this acquibir 
tioii \^as made, Vas left to pass his days in the 
Icitchtn and the stable, where he heard no crime 
censuitd but covetousntss and distrust of poor 
honest servi>nts, and v^hele all the praise was 
be>to\\e(l on g« od housekeeping and a free heart. 
At the death i»f his talher, Jack set himself to 
retii»\e the honour of his family: he abandoned 
bis cellar to the butU;r, ordered his groom to pro- 
vide hay and corn al discretion, took his house- 
kei|er's \>ord for the expenses of the kitchen, 
allowed all his servants to do their work by depu- 
ties, permitted his drmestics to keep his house open 
to ihi ir rela ions and acquaintance, and in ten years 
vras conveyed hither, without having purchase*!, by 
the loss of his pa'runony, either honour or pleasure, 
or obtained any other gratification than thai of 
baring c» rrupted the neighbouring villages by 
luxury and idleness, 

" I if k Serge wa«! a draper in Cornhill,and passed 
eight years in prosperous dili'^ence, without any 
Ci»ie i>ut to keep his books, or any ambition but to 
l>e ill time an alderman ; but theii^ by some un^f:- 
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countable revolatioii in his onderstandinsr, be be- 
came enamoured of wit and humour, desp'Sf<i the 
conversation of pedlars and stockjobbers, and ram- 
bled every nighi to the regions ot gaiety m quest of 
company suited fo his taste. The wits at first 
(locked about him for sport, and afterwards for inte- 
rest ; some found their way into his books, and 
some into his pockets; the man of adventure was 
equipped from his siiop for the pursuit of a fortune; 
and he had sometimes the honour to have hi- secu- 
rity accepted when his friends were in distress. 
Elated with these associations, he soon learned to 
neglect his shop ; and having drawn his money out 
t)f the funils to avoid the nccess'ty of teazing men 
of honour for ti ifling dti»»ls, he nas been forced at 
last to retire hither idl liis friends can procure him a 
post at court. 

Another that joins in the »arae mess is Bob 
Cornice, whose lite has been spent in fitins: up a 
house. About ten ye-drs ago Bob purchased the 
country habitation of a bankrupt: the mere shell 
of a btiilding Bob holds no great matter, the inside 
is the test of elegance. Of this house he was no 
sooner master than he summoned twenty workr^en 
to his assisiar^ce, tore up the floors and laid them 
anew, stripped off the wainscot, drew the windows 
from their frames, ailered the disposition of door* 
and fire places, and cast the whole fabric into a 
new form : his next care was to have his ceihngs 
painted, his pannels gilt, and his chimney pieces 
carved; eve y ihmg was executed by the ablest 
hands : Bob's hu>me>s was to follow the workmen 
with a microscope, and call upon them to retoucb 
their performances, and heighten excellence to per- 
fection. The reputation of his house now brings 
round him a daily confluence of visitants, and every 
Ane tells him of some elegance which be bi3 hitherto 
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overlooked, some convenience not yet procured, or 
tonne new mode in ornament or furniture. Bob, 
VI ho had no >vi>h but to be admired, nor any guide 
but the fashion, tliought every thing beauiitui in 
pro|)uriii)n as it was new, and considered his work 
as unfinished, while any observer could suggest an 
addition ; .some alterali^jn was therefore every day 
made, wnliout any other motive than the charms of 
novt^hy. A traveller at last suj^gesled to him the 
convenifiice of a "^roUo : Bob immedialely ordered 
the mount of his garden to be excavated ; and 
having laid out a iar^e sum in bhells and minerals, 
V^as busy m regulating the disposition of the colours 
and lustres, when two ^entltn^en, w ho had asked per- 
mission to see his gardens, preoeiiled him a writ, and 
led liiin otVto le^s elegant apartments. 

J know not. Sir, whether among this fraternity 
of sorrow you will think any much to be pitied ; 
nor indeed do many of lliem appear to solicit com- 
passion, for they generally applaud their own con- 
du( t, and despisf those whom want of taste or spirit 
sulieris to gr«»w rich. Jt were happy if the prisons 
of the kingdom were filled oii'y with characte.s like 
these, n>eii whom prosperity could not make useful, 
and whom rum cannot make wise : but there are 
amoiu^ us n»any who rai>e d fterent sensations, many 
that owe iheir pit-sent niiseiy lo the seductions of 
trt-ai ht-ry, iht- strokes of casually, or the tendernets 
of piiy i many v\ hi»e suU'erings disgrace society, 
and %^ host; virtues would adorn it; of lhr>e, vvbcil 
faiyiiliurity shall have enabled me to recount their 
$toiies vMthnui horror, you may expect another nar- 
rative from, Sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 

MiSAEGYRUS.'' 
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0 fortuna v'lris invhla fo7*tihtts, 
Quarn non cequa bonis prcemia dividis, 

Seneca. 

Capricious fortune overjoys, 

With partial hand to deal the prize, 

To crush the brave and cheat the wise. 

To THE Adventurer. 

" Fleet, June 6. 

" Sir, 

" TO the account of such of my companions 
as are imprisoned without being miserable, or are 
miserable without any claim to compassion, I pro- 
mised to add the histories of those, whose virtue has 
made them unhappy, or whose misfortunes are at 
least without a crime. That this catalogue should 
be very numerous, neither you nor your readers 
ought to expect: rari quippe boni ; * The good are 
few.* Virtue is uncommon in all the classes of 
humanity ; and I suppose it will scarcely be 
imagined more frequent in a prison than in other 
places. 

Yet ill these gloomy regions is to be found the 
tenderness, the generosiij, the philanthropy of 
Serenus, who might have lived in competence and 
ease, if he could have looked without emotion on 
the miseries of another. Serenus was one of those 
exalted minds, whom knowledge atsd sagacity could 
not make suspicious ; who poured out iiis soul in 
boundless intimacy, and thought community of pos- 
sessions the law of friendship. The friend of 
Serenus was arrested for debt, and afier many en- 
deavours to soften his creditor, sent his wife to solicit 
that assistance which never was refused. The 
tears and importunity of female distress were more 
than was necessary to move the heart of Serenus ; 
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he hasted immediately away, and conferring a long 
time with his friend, found him cinrfident ihat if the 
present pressure was taken off, he should soon be 
able to re'Cstablish hisatVaiis. Serenus, accustomed 
to beiitve, and afraid to aggravate distress, did not 
attempt to dettrct the fallacies of hope, nor reflect 
that every man overwhehned with calamity bcheves, 
that if that was removed he shall immediately be 
happy : he, therefore, with little hesitiition offered 
himself as surety. 

" In the first raptures of escape all was joy, gra- 
titude, and confidence ; the friend of Serenus dis- 
played his prospect>:, and counted over the sums of 
whirh he should infiillibly be master before the day 
of payment. Serenus in a short time began to find 
his danger, but could not prevail with himself to re- 
pent of beneficence ; and therefore suffered himself 
fitill to be amused vvith pvojects which he dursi not 
consider, for fear of finding thero impracticable. Th« 
debtor, after he had tried every method of raising 
money, v\hich art or indigence could prompt, wanted 
either fidelity or resolution to surrender himself to 
prison, and left Serenus to take his [jiace. 

•* Serenus has often proposed to the creditor, to 
pay him whatever he shall appear to have lost by 
the flight of his friend; but however reasonable this 
proposal may bethought, avarice and brutality have 
been hitherto inexorable, and Serenus still continues 
to languish in prison. 

" In this place, however, where want makes al- 
most eveiy man selfish, or desperation glo<^my, it is 
the good fortune of Serenus not to live without a 
friend : he parses most ol his hours in the conver- 
sation of Candidus, a man whom the same virtuous 
ductility has with some difference of circumstances 
made equally unhappy. Candidus, when he was 
young, helpless, and ignorant, found a patron that 
•ducated, protected, and supported him ; his patron 
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being more vigilant for others than himself, left at 
his death an only son, destitute and friendless. 
Candidas was eager to repay the benefits he had re- 
ceived; and having maintained the youth for a few 
years at his own house, afterwards placed him with 
a merchant of eminence, and gave bonds to a great 
value as a security for his conduct. 

" The young man, removed too early from the only 
eye of which he dreaded the observation, and de« 
prived of the only instruction which he heard with 
reverence, soon learned to consider virtue as re- 
straint, and restraint as oppression; and to look with 
a longing eye at every expense to which he could 
not reach, and every pleasure which he could not 
partake; by degrees he deviated from his first regu- 
larity, and unhappily mingling amon^ young men 
busy in dissipating the gains of their fathers' indus- 
try, he forgot the precepts of Candidus, spent the 
evening in parties of pleasure, and the morning in 
expedients to support his riots. He was, however, 
dexterous and active in business; and his master, 
being secured against any consequences of dis- 
honesty, was very little solicitous to inspect his man- 
ners, or to inquire how he passed those hours which 
were not immediately devoted to the business of his 
profession : when he was informed of the young 
man'sextravaganceor debauchery, * Let his bondsman 
look to that/ said he, ' 1 have taken care of myself/ 

Thus the unhappy spendthrift proceeded from folly 
to folly, and from vice to vice, with the connivance 
if not the encouragement of his master; till iu the 
heat of a nocturnal revel he commitedsuch violences 
in the street as drew upon him a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Guilty and inexperienced, he knew not what 
course to take; to confess his crime to Candulns, 
and solicit his interposition, was little le'^s dieadful 
than to stand before the frown of a court of justice* 

VOL. V, S 
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Having, therefore, passed the day with anguish m 
his heart and distraction in his looks, be seized at 
night a very large sum of money in the counting- 
house, and setting out he knew not whither, was 
heard of no more. 

'* The consequences of his flight was the ruin of 
Candidus ; ruin surely undeserved and irreproachable, 
and such as the laws of a just government ought 
either to prevent or repair : nothing is more inequi- 
table than that one man should sutler for the crimes 
of another, for crimes which he neither prompted 
nor permitted, which he could neither foresee nor 
prevent. When we consider the weakness of human 
resolutions, and the inconsistency of human conduct, 
it must appear absurd that one man shall engage for 
another, that he will not change his opinions or 
alter his conduct. 

*' It is, I think, worthy of consideration, whether, 
since no wager is binding without a possibility of Joss 
on each side,/ it is not equally reasonable, that no 
contract should be valid without reciprocal stipula« 
lions : but in this case, and others of the same kind^ 
what is stipulated on his side to whom the bond is 
given ? He takes advantage of the security, nej^lects 
his affairs, omits his duty, sufters timorous wicked- 
ness to grow daring by (legrees, permits appetite to 
call for new gratifications, and, perhaps, secretly 
longs for th« time in which he shall have power to 
seize ihe forfeiture: and, if virtue or gratitude should 
prove too strong for temptation, and a young man 
pervist in honesty, however instigated by his passions, 
whar can secure him at last against a false accusa- 
tion ? 1 for my part always shall suspect, that he» 
who can by such methods secure his property, will 
go one stej) farther to increase it : nor can 1 think 
that man safely trusted with the means of mischief, 
who by his desire to have them in bis hands, gives 
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an evident proof how much less he values his neigh« 
hour's happiness than his own. 

** Another oJ* our companions is Lentulus, a man 
whose dignity of birth was very ill supported by his 
fortune. As some of the first offices in the kingdom 
were filled by his relations, he was early invited to 
court, and encouraged by caresses and promises to 
attendance and solicitation; a constant appearance 
in splendid company necessarily required magni- 
ficence of dress; and a frequent partici^>ation of 
fashionable amusements forced him into expense; 
but these measures were requisite to his success ; 
since every body knows, thai to be lost to sight is to 
be lost to remembrance, and that he who di^snes to 
fill a vacancy must be always at hand, lest some man 
of greater vigilance should step ia before him. 

By this course of life his little fortune was every 
day made less; but he received so many distinctions 
in public, and was known to resort so familiarly to 
the houses of the great, that every man looked on 
hU preferment as certain, and believed that its value 
would compensate for its slowness; he, therefore, 
found no difficulty in obtaining credit for all that his 
rank or his vanity made necessary ; and as ready 
payment was not expected, the bills were propor- 
iionally enlarged, and the value of the hazard or de* 
lay were adjusted solely by the equity of the cre- 
ditor. At length death deprived Lentulus of one of 
bis patrons, and a revolution in the minisiry of an- 
other ; so that all his prospects vanished at once, 
aod those that had bffore encouraged his expense^ 
began to perceive that their money was in danger : 
there was now no other contention but who should 
first seize upon his person, and, by forcing imme* 
diate payment, deliver him up naked to the ven- 
geance of the rest. In pursuance of this scheme, one 
df them invited him to a tavern, and procured him 
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to be arrested at the door; but Lentulus, instead of 
endeavouring secretly to pacify him by payment, 
gave notice to the rest, and offi^red to divide amongst 
them the remnant of his fortune : they feasied six 
hours at his expense, to deliberate on his proposal ; 
and at last determined, that, as he could not oflVr 
more than five shillings in the pound, it would be 
more prudent to keep him in prison, till he could 
procure from his relations the payment of his debts. 

** Lentulus is not the only man confined within 
these walls on the same account: the like procedure, ' 
upon the like motives, is common among men whom 
yet the law allows to partake the use of fire and 
water with the compassionate and the just; who 
frequent the assemblies of commerce in open day, 
and lalk with detestation and contempt of highway- 
men or housebreakers : but, surely, that man must 
be confessedly robbed, who is compelleil, by what- 
ever (iieans, to pay the debts which he does not owe ; 
nor can I look with equal hatred npon him. who, at 
the hazard of his life, holds out his pistol and de- 
mands my purse, as on him who plunders under 
shelter of the law, and, by detaining my son or my 
friend in prison, extorts from me the price of their 
liberty. No man can be more an enemy to society 
than he, by whose machinations our virtues are 
turneil to our disadvantage : iie is less destructive to 
mankind that plunders cowardice, than he that preys 
upon compassion. 

" 1 believe, Mr. Adventurer, you will readily con^ 
fess, that th<»u;;h nt»t one of these, if tried before a 
commercial judicature, can be wholly acquitted from 
imprudence or temerity ; yet that, m the eye of all 
who can consider virtue as distinct fiom wealth, the 
fault of two of them* at least, is outweighed by the 
merit ; and that of the third is so much extenuated 
by the circumstances of his life, as not to deserve a 
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perpetual prisons yet must these, with multitudes 
equally blamelt;ss, languish in conBnement, till ma- 
levolence shall relent, or the law be changrd* 
" I am. Sir, 

** Your humble Servant, 

" MlSARCYRUi.'* 



Peccare docentes 

FqUqw historias monei, 

HOR. 

To taint th* attentive mind she tries 
With tales of exemplary vice. 

" To THE Adventurer. 

Sir, 

** I SHALL make no apology for the trouble 
I am about to give you, since 1 am sure the motives 
that induce me to give it will have as much weight 
with you as they have wiih me : I shall, therefore, 
without farther preface, relate to you the events of 
a life, which, however insigni6cant and unfiitertaia- 
ing, adbrds a lesson of the highest importance; a 
lesson the value of which I have experienced, and 
may, therefore, recommend. 

" I am the daughter of a gentleman of good family, 
who, as he was a younger brother, purchased with 
the portion that was allotted him a genteel post un- 
der the government. My mother died when I was 
but twelve years old ; and my father, who was ex- 
cessively fond of me, determined to be himseU my 
preceptor, and to take care that my natural genius, 
which his partiality made him think above the com- 
mon rank, stiould not want the improvements of a 
liberal education. He was a man of sense, with a 
tolerable share of learning. In his youth he had 
been a free liver, and perhaps for that reason took 
some pains to become what is called a freethinker. 

e3 
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But whatever fashionable frailties he might formerly 
have allowed in himself, he was now in advanced 
Jife, and had at least worldly wisdom enough to know, 
that it was necessary his daughter shou Id bt restrained 
from those liherlies, which he had looked upon as 
trifling errors in his own comluct. He, iherelore, 
laboured with great application to inculca'e in me 
the love of ord« r. the beauty of moral reciitude, and 
the happiness and self reward of virtue ; but at the 
same imie prores«;eil it his des t;n to free my mind 
from vu'^nr prejudices and snpei >titi(m, lor so he 
called rcvfiilf J religion. As I was ur«:etl to choose 
viitne, and nj^^ct vice, from motives which had no 
necessary connection wiih immortality, 1 was not 
led lo (M)iisidfr a future state either with hope or fear ; 
my lath* r, ii. deed, wht- n I ur^fd him upon that sub* 
jeci, a'w;<v< intimated that the d(>cfrine of immor" 
tality, whtther true or Ms^, oue;ht not at all to in- 
flufiict* my conduft, or intermpi mv peace ; because 
the virliie, which secured happiness in the present 
stale, would al-o secure it in a fuiuu' : a future state, 
therefore, I wlmlly disregarded, and, to confess a 
tiuth, disbelieved; for I thought I could plainly 
di'^cover. lliat it \%as rli4)elieved by niy father, though 
lie had not though fit explicitly to declare his sen- 
timents. As 1 had no very turbulent passions, a 
ductile and good disposition, and ihe highi^st re- 
Tereuce for his understand inij a^ well as the tenderest 
afledinn lor him, he lound it «n easy task to make 
me adopt every sentiment and opnuon which he pro- 
posed to me as his own; especially as lie took care 
to suppovi his principles by ihe authority and argu- 
ments n( the bi>t w rilers a^aiu^t Christianity, At 
the aye of twenty 1 was called upon to make use of 
all the philosophy 1 had been taught, by his death; 
which not enly dtprived me of a parent I most ar- 
dently l(>\ed, hut with him of all the ease and af- 
fluence to which 1 had been accustomed. His in? 
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come was only for life, and he had rathei lived he- 
yond than within it ; consequently, there was no- 
thing left fur me but the pride and helplessness of 
genteel life, a taste for every thing elegant, and a 
delicacy and sensibility that has doubled all my suf- 
ferings. In this distress, a brother of my mother's, 
who has grown rich in trade, received me into his 
house, and declared he would lake the same care of 
me as if 1 had been his own child. When the first 
transports of my grief were abated, I found myself 
in an easy situation, and from the natural cheerful- 
ness of my temper I was beginning once more to 
taste of happiness. My uncle, who was a man of a 
narrow umierstanding and illiberal education, was a 
little disgusted with me for employing so nuich of 
my time in reading; but still more so, when, hap- 
pening to examine my books, he found by the titles 
that some of them were what he called blasphemy, 
and tended as he imagined to make me an atheist. 
I endeavoured to explain n»y principles, which I 
thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to disguise 
or disavow ; but as I never could make him con- 
ceive any difference between a deist and an atheist, 
njy arguments only served to confirm h\n\ in the 
opinion, that I was a wicked wretch, who, in his 
own phrase, believed neither God nor Devil. As 
he was really a good man, and heartily zealous 
for the established faith, Uiough more from habit 
and prejudice than reason, my errors gave him great 
affliction : I perceived it with the utmost concern. 
I perceived too, that he looked upon me with a 
degree of abhorrence mixed with pity, and that I 
was wholly indebted to his good nature for that 
protection, which I had flattered myself I should 
owe to his love. I comforted myself, however, 
with my own integrity, and even felt a conscious 
pride in suffering this persecution from ignorance 
and folly, only because 1 was superior to vulgar 
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errors and popular superstition; and that Christi- 
znlty deserved these appellations, 1 was not more 
convinced by my father's arguments than my un- 
cle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not according to 
IcnoMiedge, was by no means qualified to * adorn tht 
doctrine which he professed to believe.' 

I had lived a few months under the painful sen- 
sibility of receiving continual benefits from a per- 
son whose esteem and affection I had lost, when my 
uncle one day came into my chamber, and, after 
preparing me for some unexpected good fortune, 
told me, he had just had a proposal of marriage for 
me from a man to whom I could not possibly have 
any objection. He then named a merchant, with 
whom I had often been in company at his table. As 
the man was neither old nor ugly, had a large for- 
tune and a fair character, my uncle thought himself 
sufficiently authorised to pronounce as he did, that I 
could not possibly have any objection to him. An 
objection, however, 1 had, which I told my uncle 
was to me insuperable ; it was, that the person whom 
he proposed to me as the companion, the guide, and 
director of my whole life, to whom I was to vow 
not only obedience but love, had nothing in him that 
could ever engage my affection : his understanding 
was low, his sentiments mean and indelicate, and his 
manner unpolite and unpleasing. • What stuff is 
all this,' interrupted my uncle, ' sentiments inde- 
licate ! unpolite! his understanding, forsooth, not 
equal to your own ! Ah child, if you had less ro- 
mance, conceit, and arrogance, and more true dis- 
cretion and prudence, it would do you more good 
than all the fine books you have confounded your 
poor head with, and what is worse, perhaps, ruined 
your poor soul. I own it went a little against my 
conscience to accept my honest friend's kind offer, 
and give him such a pagan for his wife. But how 
know I whether the believing husband may not coo^ 
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Vert the unbelieving wife ? As to your flighty ob- 
jections, they are such nonsense, that 1 wonder you 
can suppose me fool enough to be deceived by them. 
No, child; wise as you are, you cannot impose upon 
a man who has lived as many years in the world as 
I have. I see your motive; you have some ir»fidel, 
libertine rake in your eye, with whom you would go 
headlong to perdition. But I shall take care not to 
have your soul lo answer for as well as your person. 
Either I shall dispose of you to an honest man, that 
may convert you, or you shall dispose of yourself 
how you please forme; for 1 disclaim all fan her 
care or trouble about you : so I leave you to consi- 
der, whether or no the kindness 1 have shown you 
entitles me to some httle influence over you, and 
whether you choose to seek protection where you 
can find it, or accept of the ha|^py lot Providence 
has cut out for you.' 

" He left me at the close of this fine harangue, 
and 1 seriously set myself to consider, as he bade 
me, which of ihe two states he had set before me I 
ought to choose ; to submit to a legal sort of prosti- 
tution, with the additional weight of perjury on my 
conscience, or to expose myself to all the distresses 
of friendless poverty and unprotected youth. After 
some hours of deliberation I determined on the latter^ 
and that more from principle than inclination; for 
though my delicacy would have sufTered extremely 
in accepting a husband, at least indifferent to me; 
yet as my heart was perfectly disengaged, and my 
temper naturally easy, 1 thought 1 could have been 
less unhappy in following my uncle^s advice, than I 
might probably be by rejecting it; but then I must 
have submitted to an action I could not think justi- 
fiable in order to avoid mere external distresses. 
This would not have been philosophical. 1 had al- 
ways been taught^ that virtue was of itself sutficient 
to happiness; and that those things which are gene« 
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rally esteemed evils could have no power to disturb 
the felicity of a mind governed by the eternal rule 
of right, and truly enamoured uf the charms of 
moral beauty. I resolved, therefore, to run all risks, 
rather than depart from this glorious principle : I 
felt myself raised by the trial, and exulted in the 
op(>ortunity of showing my contempt of the smilei 
or frowns of fortune, and of proving the power of 
virtue to sustain the soul under all accidental circum- 
stances of distress. 

" I communicated my resolution to my uncle, ai« , 
suring him at the same time of my everlasting gra«^ 
titude and respect, and that nothing should have in- 
duced me to offend or disobey him, but his requiring 
me to do what my reason and conscience disap- 
proved; that supposing the advantages of riches to be 
really as great as he believed, yet still those of virtue 
were greater, and I could not resolve to purcbaM 
the one by a violation of the other ; that a false vow 
was certainly criminal ; and that it would be doing 
an act of the highest injustice to enter into so solemn 
an engagement without the power of fulfilling it; 
that my affections did not depend on my own will; 
and that no man should possess my person, who could 
not obtain the first place in my heart. 

*' 1 was surprised that my uncle's impatience hid 
permitted me to goon thus far; but looking in his 
face, I perceived that passion had kept him silent* 
At length the gathering storm burst over my head 
in a torrent of reproaches. My reasons were con- 
demned as romantic absurdities, which I could not 
myself believe. I was accused of designing to de- 
ceive, and to throw myself away on some worthless 
fellow, whose prmciples were as bad as my own. 
It was in vain for me to assert that 1 had no such de- 
sign, nor any inclination to marry at all ; my uncle 
could sooner have believed the grossest contradiction* 
than that a young woman could so strenuously refuse 
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one man \Tithout being prepossessed in favour of 
another. As I thought myself injured by his ac» 
cusations and tyranny, I gave over the attempt to 
mitigate his anger. He appealed to Heaven for the 
justice of his resentment, and against my ingratitude 
and rebellion ; and then, giving me a note of fifty 
pounds, which he said would keep me from imme- 
diate indigence, he bade me leave his house, and 
see his face no more. 1 bowed, in sign of obedience, 
and collecting all my dignity and resolution, I arose, 
thanked him for his past benefits, and with a low 
courtesy left the room. 

" In less than an hour I departed with my little 
wardrobe to the house of a person who had for- 
merly been my father's servant, and who now kept 
a shop and let lodgings. From hence I went the 
next day to visit my father's nephew, who was in 
possession of the family estate, and had lately mar- 
ried a lady of great fortune. He was a young gen- 
tleman of good parts, his principles the same as my 
father's, though his practice had not been quite 
agreeable to the strict rules of morality ; however, 
setting aside a few of those vices, which are looked 
upon as genteel accomplishments in young fellows 
of fortune, I thought him a good sort of man ; and 
as we had always lived in great kindness, I doubted 
not that I shifuld find him my friend, and meet 
with approbation and encouragement at least, if not 
assistance from him. I told him my story, and the 
reasons that had ^ietermined me to the refusal, that 
had incurred my uncle's displeasure. But how 
was I disappointed, when, instead of the applause 
I expected for my heroic virtue and unmerited per- 
secution-;, 1 perceived a smile of contempt on his 
face, when he interrupted me in the following 
manner:—' And what, in the devil's name, my 
dear cnusin, could make a woman of your sense 
behave so like an idiot ? What ! forfeit all your 
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hopes from your uncle, refuse an excellent match, 
and reduce yourself to beggary, because truly you 
were not in love I Surely one might have expected 
better from you even at fifteen. Who is it pray 
that marries the person of iheir choice? For my 
own part, who have rather a better title to please 
myself, with a good fifteen hundred a year, than 
you, who have not a shilling, I found it would not 
do, and that there was something more to be sought 
after in a wife than a pretty face or a genius. Do 
you think I cared three farthings for the woman I 
married ? No. faith : but her thirty thousand pounds 
was worth having : with that I can purchase a se- 
raglio of beauiies, and indulge my taste in every 
kind of pleasure. And pray what is it to me whe- 
ther my wife has beauty, or wit, or elegance, when 
her money will supply me with all that in others? 
You, cousin, had an opportunity of being as happy 
an I am : the men, believe me, would not like you 
a bit the wor-e for beint; married : on the contrary 
you would find, that for one, who took notice nl 
you as a sin^^le woman, twenty would be your ad- 
mirers and humble servants when there was no 
danger of being taken in. Thus you might have 
gratified all your passions, made an elegant figun^ 
in lite, and have chosen out some gentle swain as 
romantic and poetical as you pit-ased for your Ce- 
cisbee. The good John Trot husband would have 
been easily managed, and — ' Here my indigna- 
tion could be contained no lonjrer, and I was leav- 
ing the room in disdain, when he caught me by the 
hand — * Nay prithee, my dear cousin, none of 
the>e violent airs. 1 thought you and I had known 
one another better. Let the poor souls, who are 
taught by the priests and their nurses to be afraid 
of hell fire, and to thijik they shall go to the devil 
for following nature and making life agrerahle, be 
as outrageously virtuous as they please j you havt 
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too much sense to be frighted at bugbears ; you 
know, that the term of your exiNtence is but short, 
and it is highly reasonable to make it as pleasant as 
possible/ 1 was too angry to attempt confuting his 
arguments; but bursting from his hold, told him I 
would take care not to trive him a second opportu- 
nity of insulting my distress, and affronting my 
understanding ; and so left his house with a reso- 
lution never to enter it again. 



Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 

Juv. 

Nor quit for life^ what gives to life its worth. 

*• I WENT home mortified and disappointed. My 
spirits sunk into a dejection, which took from me 
for many days all inclination to stir out of my 
1 lodging, or to sec a human face. At length I re- 
solved to try, whether indigt-nce and friendship 
were really incompatible, and whether 1 should 
meet wi hthe same treatment from a female friend, 
whose alfectiou had been the principal pleasure of 
my youth. Surely, thought I, the gentle Amanda, 
whose heart seems capable of every tender and 
generous sentiment, will do justice to the innocence 
and integrity of her unfortunate friend ; her ten- 
derness will encourage my virtue and animate my 
fortitude, her praises and endearments will com- 
pensate all my hardships. Amanda was a single 
woman, of a mofierate independent fortune, which 
1 heard she was going to bestow on a young officer, 
who had little or nothing besides his commission. 
1 had no doubt of her approbation of my refusing 
a mercenary match, since she herself had chosen 
fmm motives so opposite to those which are called 
prudent. She h?d been in the counti y some months, 
so that my misfortunes had not reached her ear till 
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I myself related ihera to her. She heard me with 
great attention, and answered me with politenesi 
enough, but with a coldness that chilled my very 
heart. ' You are sensible, my dear Fidelia.* said 
she, ' that 1 never pretended to set my understand- 
ing in competition with yours : 1 knew my own in- 
feriority. And though many of your notions and 
opinions appeared to me very strange and parti- 
cular, I never attempted to dispute them with yoi. 
To be sure, you know l>e5t ; but it seems to me i 
very odd conduct for one in your siiuatinn to give 
oilence to so good an uncle ; first by maintaining 
doctrines, which may be very true for aught I know, 
byt which are very contrary to the received opinioBC 
we are brought up in, and the refore are apt to shock 
a common understanding ; and secondly to re- 
nounce his protection, and throw yourself into the 
vide world, rather ilian marry the man he chose 
for you ; lo whum, after all, I do not find you had 
any real objection, nor any antipathy for his per- 
son.* * Antipathy, my dear ! ' said T; ' are there 
not many degrees between loving and honouring a 
man preferably to ail others, and beholding him 
uith abhorrence and aversion ? The fir-t is, in mjr 
opinion, the duty of a wife, a duty voluntarily 
taken upon herself, and engaged in under the most 
solemn contract. As to the diflficulties that may 
attend my friendless, unprovided slate, since they 
are the consequences of a virtuous action, they 
cannot really be evils, nor can they disturb that 
happiness which is the gift of virtue.* * I aa 
heartily glad/ answered she, ' that you have found 
the ait of making yourself happy by the force of 
imagination 1 wish your enthusiasm may con- 
tinue i and that you may still be farther con- 
vinced, by your own experience, of the folly of 
mankind, in supposing poverty and disgrace to be 
evils.' 
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** 1 was cut to the soul by the unkind manner 
f^'hich accompanied this sarcasm, and was going to 
remonstrate against her unfriendly treatment, 
when her lover came in with another gentleman^ 
who in spile of my full heart engaged my atten- 
tion, and for a while made me forget the stings of 
onkindness. The beauty and gracefuhiess of his 
person caught my eye, and the politeness of his 
address and the elegance of his compliments soon 
prejudiced me in favour of his understanding. He 
was introduced by the Captain to Amanda as his 
most intimate friend> and seemed desirous to give 
credit to his friend^s judgment by making himself 
as agreeable as possible. He succeeded so well, 
that Amanda was wholly engrossed by the plea* 
sure of his conversation^ and the care of enter- 
taining her lover and her new guest; her face 
brightened, and her good humour returned. When 
I roje to leave her, she pressed me so earnestly lo 
stay dinner, that 1 could not, without discovering 
bow much I resented her behaviour, refuse. This, 
Ijiowever, I should probably have done, as I was 
naturally disposed to show every sentiment of my 
heart, had not a secret wish arose there to know 
a little more of this agreeable stranger. This in- 
clined me to think it prudent to conceal my re- 
sentment, and to accept the civilities of Amanda. 
The conversation grew more and more pleasing ; I 
took my share in it, and had more than my share 
af the charming stranger's notice and attention. 
As we all grew more and more unreserved, 
Amanda dropped hints in the course of the conver- 
sation relating to my story, my sentiments, and 
unhappy situation. Sir George Freelove, for that 
was the young gentleman's name, listened greedily 
to all that was said of me, and seemed to eye me 
with earnest curiosity as well as admiration. We 
did not part till it was late^ and Sir George insisted 
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on aiteniling me to my lodgings: I strongly re. . 
funeil it, not without a sensation whirh more pro- ' 
perly belonged to tlie female than the philosopher, 
and which i condemned in myself as arising f.om 
dishonest p'ide. I coulJ not without piin suffer 
the polite Sir George, upon s ► short an acquaint- 
ance, to discover the meanness of my abode. To I 
avoid this 1 sent for a chair, but was confused to 
find that Sir Ge nge v*nd his seivants prepared to 
attend it on foot by way of gunrd ; it was in vaii\ 
to dispute ; he himself walked bcfo.e, and his ser« 
vat ts f«»lloweJ it. 1 was cnvt red \\ ith blushes, 
whr-n, after all this parade, he han led me in at the 
little shop door, ai.d took leave with as [jrofound 
respect as if he had guarded me to a palace. A 
thousand dilJereui tliouglits kept me from closing 
ray eves that nigfn. T 'e beliaviour of Amanda 
wounded me to the soul : 1 found that I must look 
on her as no nure triait a f o ninon .acquaintance; 
and that the world did n<»t contain f)ne pt*rson 
wliom 1 could call my frit-nd. My heait fell deso- 
late and forlorn : I knew nut what cou;se to takt 
for my future subsistence; the'p^in w h ch my 
pride hid just given me, convinced me that I was 
far from having co iquered the passions nf huma* 
nity, and that I should feel too sensibly all the 
mortifications which attend on poverty 1 de- 
termined, however, to suDd je this |)ride, and called 
to my assistance the examples of ancient s iges and 
philosophers, who despised riches a'^d honours, and 
ielt no inconveniences from the malice of fortune, 
I had almost reasoned myself into a contempt for 
the world, and fancied myself sup. rior to its smiles ] 
or frowns; when the idea of Sir George Freelove 
rushed upon my mind, and destroyed at once the 
whole force of my rea>oning. 1 found thit how- i 
ever I might disregard the re-t of the vvoild, I 
could not be indilferent to hu opinion; and the 
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thought of being despised by him was insup- 
portable. I rtcollectt^d that my condition was ex- 
tremely diftertnt from that of an old philosopher, 
whose rags perhaps were the means of gratifying 
his pride, by attracting the notice and respect of 
mankind : at least, the philosopher's schemes and 
wishes were very different from those which at that 
time were taking possession of my heart. The 
looks and behaviour of Sir George left roe no 
doubt that I had made as deep an impression in his 
favour as he had done in mine. I could not bear 
to lose the ground I had gained, and to tlirow my- 
self into a state below his notice. 1 scorned the 
thought of imposing on him with regard to my cir- 
cumstances, in case he should really have had 
favourable intentions for me y yet to disgrace my- 
self for ever in his eye, by submitting to servitude 
or any low way of supporting myself, was what I 
could not bring myself to resolve on. 

" In the midst of these reflections, I was surprised 
the next morning by a visit from Sir George. He 
made respectful apologies for the liberty he took ; 
told me he had learned from my friend, that the un- 
iindness and tyranny of an uncle had cast me into 
uneasy circumstances; and that he could not know 
that so much beauty and merit were so unworthily 
treated by fortune, without earnestly wishing to be 
the instrument of doing me more justice. He en- 
treated me to add dignity and value to his life, by 
making it conducive to the happiness of mine; and 
was going on with the most fervent offers of service 
when I interrupted him by saying, that there was 
nothing in his power that I could with honour 
accept,^ by which my life could be made hap- 
pier, but that respect which was due to me as a 
woman and a gentlewoman, and which ought to 
have prevented such offers of service from a 
frtiaiiger, ^ could only be justified by a long 
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experiencecl friendship: that I was not in a situa- ' 
tion to receive visits and inu<t decline his acquaint- 
ance, which nevertheless in a hajjpier part of my ) 
life would have given me pleasure. 

" He now had recourse to all the arts of his 
sex, imputing his too ^reat f.eedom to the force , 
of his p>^sion, protestiiiiZ the most invioUble re- 
spect, and imploring on hi^ knees, and even with 
tears that I would ni»t pll^i^h hi n so severely as 
to donv him the liberty of seeing me, and nittkinj 
himself more and more v\orthy of my esteem. My 
weak heart was but too much touched by his 
artifices, and I had only just fortitude enough to 
persevere in refusmg his visits, and to insist on his 
lea^ing me, which at last he did ; but it wa«i after 
such a piofu-ion of ten l^me^S priyers, and pro- 
te-tAtioiis, ihat it was sometune l)ef »re 1 couLi re- 
cal my reason enough tu rttlect on the whole of 
bis behaviour, and on my own situnti »n, which 
cotnpitri d, left me but little doubt of his distionour- 
able views. 

** 1 determined never more to admit him to my 
presence, and accordingly gave oiders to be denied 
if he came again. My reason applauded, but my 
heart reproached me, and heavily repined at the 
rigid deteriniiration of prudence. 1 knew that I 
acted tightly, and I expected that that conscious* 
ness wou.d make me happy : but 1 found it other* 
wise; 1 was wretched beyond v% hat I had ever felt 
or formed any idea ot*; 1 di^covtred that my heait 
was entang'cd in a passion which muNt for ever be 
combated, or indulged at the ex|>en>e of virtue. I 
now considered riches as truly desirable, since 
they would have placed me above disi!raceful .»t^ 
tempts, and given me reasonable hopes of becoming 
tlie wife of Sir Georne Freel»»ve. 1 was di'^con* 
tented and unhappy, but surprised and disappointed 
to find myseU* so, since biiheito i baU au one 
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criminal action to reproach myself with ; on the 
contrary, my difficulties were all owing to my re- 
gard for virtue. 

I resolved, however, to try still farther the 
power of virtue to confer happiness, to go on in my 
obedience to her laws, and patiently wait for the 
good efi'ects of it. But 1 had stronger difficulties 
to go through, than any I had yet experienced. 
Sir George was too much practised in tlie arts of 
seduction, to be discouraged by a fust repulse ; 
every day produced either some new atten)pt to 
see me, or a letter full of the most passionate pro- 
testations and entreaties for pardon and favour. It 
was in vain 1 gave orders that no more letters 
should be taken in from him ; he had so many 
different contrivances to convey them, and directed 
them in hands so unlike, that I was surprised into 
reading them contrary to my real intentions. 
Every time I stirred out he was sure to be in my 
way, nnd to employ the most artful tongue that 
ever ensnared the heart of woman, in blinding my 
reason and awakening my passions. 

" My virtue, however, did not yet give way, 
but my peace of mind was utterly destroyed. 
Whenever I was with him, I summoned all mv 
fortitude, and constantly repeated my commands 
that he should avoid me. His disobedience called 
for my resentment, and in spite of my melting 
heart 1 armed my eyes with anger, and treated 
him with as much disdain as 1 thought his unworthy 
designs deserved. But the moment he left me, all 
my re>olution for.-^ook me. 1 repined at my fate ; 
1 evt n njurmured against the Sovereign Kuler of 
all things, for making me subject to passions w hich 
I could not subdue, yet mu<t not indulge : 1 com- 
pared my own situation with ihat of my libertine 
C ousin, whose pernicious arguments 1 had heartj 
with horror and detestation, who gave the reins tq 
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every desire, whose house was the seat of plenty, 
mirth, and delight, whose face was ever covered 
wiih smiles, and who^^e heart seemtd fiee from 
•orrow and care. Is not this man, said I, happier 
than I am ^ And if so, where is the worth of 
virtue? Have 1 not sacrificed to her iny fortune 
and my friends ? Do I not daily sacr.fice to her 
my darling inclination ? Yet what is the compen- 
sation she utJers me? What are my prospects in 
this woild but poverty, mort firation, disappoint- 
ment, and grief Eveiy wish of my heart denied, 
every passion of humanity combatrd and hurt, 
though never conquered ! Are these the blessings 
with which heaven distinguishes its favourites? 
Can the King of heaven want power or will to dis- 
tinguish them ? Or does he leave his wretched 
creatures to be the sport of chance, the prey of 
wickedness and malic Surely, no. Yet is not 
the condition of the virtuous often more miserable 
than that of the vicious ? 1 myself have experi- 
enced that it is. I am very unhapt y, and see no 
likelihood of my being otherwise in the world — 
and all beyond the grave is eternal darkness. Yet 
why do I say, that I have no prospect of happiness? 
Does not the most engaging of men oftier me all 
the joys that love and fortune can bestow ? Will 
not he protect me fiom every insult of the proud 
world that sroH's at indigence ? Will not his liberal 
hand pour forth the means of every pleasure, even 
of that highest and truest of all pleasures, the 
power of relieving the sufferings of ray fellow 
creatures, of changing the tears of distress into 
tears of joy and gratitude, of communicating my 
own happiness to all around me ? Is not this a 
state far preferable to that in which virtue has placed 
me f But what is virtue } Is not happiness the 
laudable pursuit of reason ? Is it not then laudabit 
to pursue it by the most probable meanB? Havt 
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I not been accusing Providence of unkindness, 
ivhilst I myself only am in fault for rejecting its of- 
fered favours? Surely I have mistaken the path of 
virtue; it must be that which leads to happiness. 
The patli^ which I am in, is full of thorns and briar.s 
and terminates in impenetrable darkness; but I see 
another that is strowed with flowers, and bright with 
the sunshine of prosperity : this, surelvi is the path 
of virtue, and the road to happiness. Hither then let 
me turn my weary step?, nor let vain and idle pre- 
judices fright me from felicity. It is surely impos- 
sible that I should oHend God, by yielding to a 
temptation, which he has given me no motive to re- 
sist. He hns allotted me a short and precarious ex- 
istence, and has placed before me good and evil. — 
What is good but pleasure ? What is evil but pain ? 
lieason and nature direct me to choose the flr:^t, and 
avoid the last. I sought for happiness in what is 
called virtue, but 1 found it not; shall I not try the 
other experiment, since 1 think I can hardly be more 
unhappy by following inclination, than 1 am by de- 
nying it ? 

Thus had my frail thoughts wnndered into a wil- 
derness of error, and thus had 1 almost reasoned my- 
self out of every principle of morality, by pursuing 
through all their consequences the doctrmes which 
had been taught me as rules of life and prescriptions 
for felicity, the talismans of truth, by which 1 should 
be ^ecilred in the storms of adversity, and listen 
without danger lo the syrens of temptation : when 
in the fatal hour of my presumption, sitting alone in 
my chamber, collecting arguments on the side of 
passion, almost distracted with doubts, and plunging 
deeper and deeper into falsehood, I saw Sir George 
Freelove at my feet, who had gained admittance, 
contrary to my orders, by corrupting my landlady. 
It is not necessary to describe to you his arts, or the 
weak efforts of that virtue, which had been gra- 
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cioosly implanted in ray heart, but wliich I had 
taken impiiius pains to undermine by M^e reason* 
in^, and which now totlereJ from the founda.ioii: 
suflice it that I submit to the huniihation 1 have so 
well deserved, and tell you, that, in all the pride of 
human reason, I dared to condemn, as the etl'ett of 
weakness and prejudice, the still voice of conscience, 
which would yet have warned me horn ruin ; that ' 
my innocence, my honour, was the sat ritice lo pas- 
sion and sophistry ; that my b<»asted philosophy, 
and too much flattered undersiandinjr. preserved mc 
not from the lowest depth of intamy, which the 
weakest of my sex with humilit}' and religion would 
have avoided. 

" I now experienced a new kind of wretchedness. 
My vile seducer tried in vain to reconcile me to the 
shameful life to which he had reduced me, by load- 
ing me with finery, and lavishing his fortune in pro- 
curing me pleasures which I could not taste, atld 
pomp which seemed an insult on my disgrace. la 
vain did I recollect the arguments which had cod* 
vinced mc of the lawfulness of accepting offered plea- 
turts, and following the dictates of inclination; thd 
light of my understanding was darkened, but thi ! 
ftense of guilt wa$ not lost. My pride and my de* ' 
Hcacy, if, criminal as I was, I may dare to call it 
to, suffered the most intolerable mortification and i 
disgust, every time I reflected on my infamous situa- i| 
tion. Every eye seemed to upbraid me, even that 
of my triumphant seducer. O depth of misery ! To 
he conscious of deserving the contempt of hina I 
loved, and for whose sake I was become contempti- 
ble to myself. 
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Quisnnm igltur liber ? Sapiens, slbi gui imperiosus ; 
Qnem neque pauperiea, neque morsy neque vinculo terrent 2 
Responsare cupidinihtts, contemnere honores 
FortiSy €t in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne quid vuleat per Iceve morari. 

Hob. 

Who then is free? — The wise, who well maintains 
All empire o'er himself: whom neither chains. 
Nor want, nor death, with slavish fear inspire ; 
Who boldly answers to his warm desire ; 
Who can ambition's vainest gifts despise ; 
Firm in himself who on himself relies ; 
Polish *d and round who runs his proper course^ 
And breaks misfortune with superior force. 

Fbakcis. 

•* THIS was the state of my mind during a year 
%!i'hich I passed in Sir George's house. His fondness 
was unabated for eight months of the time ; and, as 
I had no other object to share my attention, neither 
friend nor relation to call off any part of my ten- 
derness, all the love of a heart naturally afitctionate 
centered in him. The first dawnings of unkindness 
were but too visible to my watchful eyes. I had now 
ail the torments of jealousy to endure, till a cruel cer- 
tainty put an end to them. I learnt at length, that 
my false lover was on the brink of marriage with a 
tady of great fortune. I immediately resolved to 
Feave him ; but could nut do it v/ithout first venting 
my full heart in complaints and reproaches. This 
provoked his rage, and drew on me insolence, which 
though I had deserved 1 had not learnt to bear. I 
returned with scorn, which no longer became me, 
all the wages of my sin and the trappings of my 
shame, and left his house in the bitterest anguish of 
resentment and despair. 

I returned to my old lodgings : but, unable to 
bear a, scene which recalled every circumstance of 
■riy undoing, ashamed to look in the face of any 
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creature who had seen rBe innocent, wretched in 
self, and hoping from change of place some abate- 
ment of my misery, I put myself into a post chaise, 
at two in the morning, with orders to the driver to 
carry me as far from town as he could before the re- 
turn of night, leaving it to him to choose the road. ' 

My reason and my senses seemed benunabed 
and stupefied during my journey. I made no re- 
llectiong on what 1 was about, nor farmed any de- 
sign for my future lil'e. WhtiU niizhl came, my con* 
ductor would Imve stopt at a lar^e town, but I bid 
him goon to the next village. There 1 alighted at 
a paltry inn, and dismissed my vehicle, without once 
considering what 1 was lo do with myself, or why I 
chose that place for my aboile. To say truth, I caa 
give no account of my thoughts at this period of lime: 
they were all confused and distracted. A short frenzy 
must have tilled up those hours, of which my me- 
mory retains such imperfect trace?*. I remember 
only, that without having pulled otF my clothes, I 
left the inn as soon as 1 saw the day, and wandered 
out of the village. 

My unguided feet carried me to a range of wil- 
lows by a river's side, where, after having walked 
some time, the freshness of the air revived my 
senses, and awakened my reason. My reason, 
my memory, my anguish and despair returned toge- 
ther; every circumstance of my past life was pre- 
sent to my mind; but most the idea of my faithless 
lover and mycriniinal love tortured my imagination, 
and rent my bleeding heart, which, in spite of all its 
guilt and all its wrongs, retained the lenderest and 
most ardent atlection for its undoer. Tl)is unuuarded 
alVenion, which was the etJecl of a gentle and kind 
nuiurf, heightened the anguish of resentmrnt, and 
compu ted my misery. In vain did I call olV iiiy 
thoughts from this gloomy retrospect, and hope 10 
find a gleam of comfort in my future prospects. 
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They were still more dreadful : poverty, attended by 
infamy and want, groaning under the cruel hand of 
oppression and the taunts of insolence, was before 
my eyes. I, who had once been the darling and the 
pride of indulgent parents, who had once been 
beloved, respected, and admired, was now the outcast 
of human nature, despised and avoided by all who 
had ever loved me, by all whom I had most loved : 
hateful to myself, belonging to no one, exposed to 
wrongs and insults from all ! » 

I tried to find out the cause of this dismal change, 
and how far I was myself the occasion of it. My 
conduct with respect to Sir George, though I spon- 
taneously condemned, yet upon recollection I thought 
the arguments which produced it would justify. Bat 
as my principles could not preserve me from vice, 
neither could they sustain me in adversity : consci- 
ence was not to be perverted by the sophistry which 
had beclouded my reason. And if any, b}' im- 
puting my conduct to error, should acquit me of 
guilt ; let them remember, it is yet true, that in this 
uttermost distress I was neither sustained by the con- 
sciousness of innocence, the exultation of virtue, nor 
the hope of reward : whether I looked backward or 
forward, all was confusion and anguish, distraction 
and despair. I accused the Supreme Being of cru- 
elty and injustice, who though he gave me not suffi- 
cient encouragement to resist desire, yet punished 
me with the consequences of indulgence. ' If there 
is a God,' cried I, ' he must be either tyrannical and 
cruel, or regardless of his creatures. I will no longer 
endure a being which is undeservedly miserable, 
either from chance or design, but fly to that annihi- 
lation in which all my prospects terminate. Take 
back,' said I, lifting my eyes to heaven, ' the hate- 
ful gift of existence, and let my dust no more be 
animated to suffering, and exalted to misery.' 
" So saying, I ran to the brink of the river, and 
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was going to plunge in, when the cry of some per- 
son very near me made me turn my eyes to see 
whence it came. I was accosted by an elderly 
clergyman, who with looks of terror, pity, and be- 
nevolence, asked what I was about to do f At first 
I was sullen and refused to answer him ; but by de- 
grees the compassion he showed, and the tenilerness 
with which he treated me, softened my bean, and 
gave vent to my tears. 

"'O! Madam,' said he, 'these are gracious 
signs, and unlike those which first drev%' my atten- 
tion, and made me watch you unobserved, fearing 
some fatal purpose in your mind. What must be 
the thoughts w hich could make a face likr yours ap- 
pear the picture of horror? I was taking ray 
morning walk, and have seen yon a considerable 
time; sometimes stopping and wringing your 
hands, sometimes quickening your pace, and some- 
times walkmg slow with your eyes fixed on the 
ground, till you raised them to heaven, with looks 
not of supplication and piety, but rather of accusa- 
tion and defiance. F<»r pity tell me how is il that 
you have qu^irrelled witli yourself, with life, nay 
even with heaven? Kfcal yonr reason and your 
hope, and let thi< seasonable prevention of your 
fatal purpose be an earnest to you of good things to 
come, of God's mercy not yet alienatid from you, 
and stooping from his throne to save your soul fram 
perdition.' 

" I'he tears which flowed in rivers from my cyei 
while he tnlked, gave me so much relief that I 
found myself able to speak, and desirous to express 
my gratitude f»)r ihe good man's concern for me. 
It wa*! so lon^' since 1 had known the joys of confi- 
dence, that I felt surprising pleasure and com* 
fort from unburdening my heart, and telling my 
kind deliverer every circumstance of my story, ^nd 
every tkought of my distracted mind. He shad* 
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dered to hear me upbraid the Divine Providence; 
and stopping me short, told me, he would lead me 
to one who should preach patience to me, whilst 
she gave me the example of it. 

As we talked he led me to his own house, and 
there introduced me to his wife, a middle aged wo- 
man, pale and emaciated, but of a cheerful, placid 
countenance, who received me with the greatest ten- ^ 
deiness and humanity. She saw I was distressed* 
and her compassion was beforehand with my com- 
plaints. Her tears stood ready to accompany 
mine; her looks and her voice expressed the 
kindest concern; and her assiduous cares demon- 
strated that true politeness and hospitality, which 
is not the eilect of art but of inward benevolence. 
While she obliged me to take some refreshment^ 
her husband gave her a short account of my story, 
and of the state in which he had found me. * This 
poor lady/ said he, ' from the fault of her education 
and principles, sees every thing through a gloomy 
medium : she accuses Providence and hates her ex- 
istence for those evi«s which are the common lot of 
mankind in this short state of trial. You, my 
dear, who are one of the greatest sufferers I have 
known, are best qualified to cure her of her faulty 
impatience ; and to convince her, by your own ex- 
ample, that this world is not fhe place in which 
virtue is to find its rev^ard. She thinks no one so , 
unhappy as herself; but if she knew all that you 
have gone through, she would surely be sensible, 
that if you are happier than she, it is only because 
your principles are better.* 

"Mndeed, my dear madam,' said she, ' that is 
the only advantage 1 have over you; but that, in- 
deed, outweighs every thing else. It is now but 
ten days since I followed to the grave my 
only son, the survivor of ei^ht children, who were 
all equally the objects of my fondest love. My 
hieari is not less tender than your own, nor ray af- 
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fections less warm. For a whole year before the 
d^aih of my last darling I watched the fatal pro- 
gress of disease, and saw him sufler the most 
amazing pains. Nor was poverty, that dreaded 
evil to which you could not submit, wanting to my 
trials. Though my husband is by hi* profession a 
gentleman, his income is so small, that 1 and my 
children have often wanted necessar es: and 
though I had always a weakly constitution, I have 
helped to support my family by the labour of my 
own han.ls. At this time I am consuming by daily 
tortures, with a cancer w hich must shortly be my 
death. My pains, perhaps, might be mitigated by 
proper assistance, though nothing could preserve 
my life ; but I have not the means to obtain that as- 
sistance.' * O hold,' inlcrrapted 1. * my soul is shocked 
at the enunieration of such intolerable sulFerings, 
How is it that you support them? Why do 1 not 
see you in despair like mine, renounce your exist- 
ence, and put yourself out of the reach of torment? 
But above all, tell me how it it is possible for you 
to preserve, amidst such complicated miser)^ that 
appearance of cheerfulness and serene complacency 
which shines so remarkably in your countenancCi 
and animates every look and motion?* 

"'That cheerfulness and complacency,' an- 
•wered the gooil woman, ' I feel in my heart. My 
mind is not only serene, but often experiences the 
highest emotions of joy and exultauon, that the 
brightest hopes can give.' ' And whence/ said I, 
'do you derive this astonishinc: art of extract- 
j*^y fi'^m misery, and of smiling amidst 
all the terrors of pain, sorrow, poverty, and 
death?' She was silent a moment ; then stepping 
to her closet reached a Bible, which she put mtg 
my hands. * See there,' said she, • the volume i» 
which I learned this art. Here I am taught, that 
everlasting glory is in store for all who will accept 
it upon the terms which Infinite Peifection has 
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prescribed ; here I'm promised consolation^ assist* 
ance, and support fiom the Lord of Life ; and here 
I am assured that my transient afHictions are only 
meant to fit me for eternal and unspeakable happi* 
ness. This hap|jine'<s is at hand. The short re- 
mainder of my life seems but a pointy beyond 
vhich opens the glorious prospect of immortality. 
Thus encouraged, liow should 1 be dejected? Thus 
supported, how should 1 sink? With such pros- 
pects, such assured hopes^ how can 1 be otherv^ise 
than happy ?' 

" While she spoke, her eyes sparkled, and her 
who'e face seemed animated uiih j«iy. 1 \^as 
struck with her manner, as wt-ll as her words. 
Every syllable she uttered set-med to sink into my 
soul, so that I never can forget it. I resulved to 
examine a religion, w hirh was capable of pi oducing 
such eiferts as 1 c uld not attribute either to 
chance or err'-r. The good couple pressed me with 
so much uni.flected kindmss, to m^*ke their little 
parsonage my assyluin till I could better dispose 
of myself, lhat I accepted their oiler. Here, with 
the asNistance of the clergyman, who is a plain, 
sensible, and truly pious man, 1 have studied the 
Holy Scriptures, and the evidences of their autho- 
rity. But after reading them with candour and at- 
tention, 1 found all the extrinsic arguments of their 
truth superfluous. The excellency of their pre- 
ce, >ts, the consistency of their doctrines, and the 
gl irious motives and encouragements to virtue 
wliich they propose, together w ith the striking ex- 
ample I had before my eyes of their salutary effects, 
left me no doubt of their divine authority. 

*' During the lime of my abode here^ I have been 
witness to the more than heroic, the joyful, the 
triumphant death of the dear good woman. With 
as much softness and tenderness as ever I saw in a 
female character, she showed more dauntless intre* 
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pidity than the sternest philosopher or the proudest' 
hero. No torment could shake the constancy of 
her soul, or length of pain wear out the strength of I 
her patience. Death was to her an object not of 
horror but of hope. When 1 heard her pour forth 
her last breath in thanksgiving, and saw the smile 
of extasy remain on her pale face when life was 
fltd, 1 could not help crying out in the beautiful 
language I had lately learned from the Sacred 
Writings, 'O Death! where is thy sting? 0 
Grave ! where is thy victory :* 

I am now preparing to leave my excellent be- 
nefactor, and get my bread in a service, to which 
he has recommendcil me in a neighbouring family. 
A state of servitude, to which once 1 could not re- 
solve to yield, appears no longer dreadful to me: 
that pride which would have made it galling, 
Christianity has subdued, though philosophy at- 
tempted it in vain. As a penitent, I should grate- 
fully submit to mortification; but as a Christian, I 
find myself superior to every mortification, except 
the sense of guilt. Tl)is has humbled me to the 
dust; but the full assurances that are given me by 
the Saviour of the world, of the Divine pardon and 
favour upon sincere repentance, have calmed my 
troubled spirit, and filled my mind with peace and 
joy, which the world can neither give nor take 
away. Thus, without any change for the better in 
my outward circumstances, I find myself changed 
from a distracted, poor, despairing wretch, to a 
contented, happy, grateful being; thanWul for, and 
pleaded with my present sta'e of existence, j'^etex* 
ullrng in the hope of quitting it for endless glory 
and happiness. 

•*0! Sir, tell the unthinking mortals, who will 
not takf the pains of inquiring into those truths 
yvbich most concern them, and who are led by . 
£i^sluon, and the pride of human reason, into a con* ' 
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tenjpt for the Sacred Oracles of God ; tell them 
these amazing etVects of the power of Christianity: 
tell them this trulli which experience has taught 
me, that * Though Vice is constantly attended by 
misery. Virtue itself cannot conler happiness in thia 
woild, except it is animated with the hopes of eter- 
nal bliss in the world to come.* 

I am, Sec. 

" Fidelia/' 



Tolle periculum. 

Jam vaga prosil'ict fr^nis natura remotis, 

HoR. 

But take the danger and the shame away, 
And vagrant nature bounds upon her prey. 

Feancis. 

To THE Adventurer. 

"Sir, 

** IT lias been observed, I think, by Sir 
William Temple, and after him by almost every 
other writer, that England affords a greater variety 
of characters than the rest of the world. This is 
ascribed to the liberty prevailing amongst us, 
which gives every man the privilege of being wise 
or foolish his own way, and preserves him from 
the necessity of hypocrisy or the servility of imi- 
tation. 

rhat,the position itself is true, I am not com* 
pletely saiisfifd. To be nearly acquainted with 
the people of different coujitries can happen to very 
few ; and in life, as in every thing eUe beheld at a 
distance, there appears an even uniformity : the 
petty discriminations which diversify the natural 
character, are not discoverable but by a close in- 
Bpection i we, therefore, find them most at home, 
beqavise there we have most opportunities of ie« 
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marking them. Much Ic^s am I convinced, that 
this fjcculiar divers fication, if it be veal, is the con- 
seq'ience oT ) ei uliar liberty; for where is the go* 
▼ernmenttn be found, that superintends individuals 
with so much vigilance,' as not lo leave their pri- 
vate conduct wiihout restraint? Can it enter into 
a reasonable mind to imagine, that men of every 
other nation are not equally masters of their own 
time or houses with ourselves, and equally at liberty 
to be parsimonious or profuse, frolic or sullen, ab- 
stinent or luxurious? Liberty is certainly neces- 
sary to the full play of prfdominant humours; 
but such liberty is to be found alike under the go. 
vernment of the many or the few, in monarchies or 
in commonwealths. 

** How readily the predominant passion snatchefian 
interval of liherly, and how fast it expands itself 
when the weight of restraint is taken away, 1 had 
lately an op|iortunily to discover, as 1 took a journey 
into the country in a stage-coach ; which, as every 
journey is a kind of adventure, may be very properly 
related to you, though 1 can display no such extra* 
ordinary assembly as Cervantes has collected at 
Pun Quixote's inn. 

** In a stage coach the passengers are for the most 
part wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their journey 
is at ;m end ; one shouhl, therefore, imagine, that it 
was of little importance to any of them what con- 
jectures the rest should form concerning him. Yet 
so it is, that as all think themselves secure from de- 
tection, all assume that character of which they are 
most desirous, and on no occasion is the general 
ambition of suppriority*more apparently indulged. 

** On the day of our departure, in the twilight of ihd 
morning, 1 ascended the vehicle uith three men 
and two women, my fellow travellers. It was easy 
to observe the affected elevation of mien with which 
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every one entered, and the supercilious civility with 
which they paid their compliments to each other. 
When the first ceremony was dispatched, we sat 
silent for a long tune, all employed in collectmg 
importance ini«» nur faces, and endeavouring: to s^nke 
reverence and .suhmls^ion into our coiiiij-mions. 

** li is always observable, that silence propaj^ates it- 
self, and that the longer talk has been suspended, 
the more difficult ii i to find any tinng to say. vVe 
began now lo wtsti fur conversation ; but no one 
seemeil inclint^d :o <lescend frotii nis litrni.y, or first 
to propose a io,.ic of discourse. At lis' a corpulent 
gentleman, who hul equipped hiin-.elf for this ex- 
pediiion wi'h a scur ei s jrtout and a lar^e n:ir. Aith 
a bi»)ad lace, diew out his w^tcn, looked on it in 
silence, and then tielo mi m^.iiiii at his Htiiier. This 
was, I suppose, unde'^fo »d bv all the com^Miiv as 
an invitation to ask tiie iiine of the day. but nob<*dy 
appeared to heed his overture ; a'i(f lu>» oesire to be 
talking so far overcame Ins resent nent, ihit he let 
us know of his own iccorri itiai it was past bve, and 
that in two hours we should be at breakfas'. 

'* His conde<;ce nsion was thrown a a ay; weroniinu- 
cd all obdurate; the ladies held up tkjeir heads; I 
amused myself with watching their behavio ir ; and 
of the other two, one seemed to employ himself in 
counting the trees as we drove by them, the other 
drew his hat over his eyes and counierfeiied a 
slumber. The man of benevolence, to show that 
he was not depressed by our neglect, hummed a 
tune and beat time upon his snutf-box. 

'* Thus universally displeased with one another, and 
not much delighted with ourselves, we came at last 
to the little inn appointed for our repast j and all 
began at once to recompense themselves for the 
constraint of silence, by innumerable questions and 
orders to the people that attended us. At last, what 
every one had called for was got, or declared impos* 
Sibls to be got at that time^ and we were persuaded 
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to sit round ihe same table ; when the gentleman 
in the re»l surtout looked again upon his watch, told 

ihai wf had half an hour to spare, but he was sorry | 
to see f»o little merrimf-ni diiiong us ; that all fellow 
travellers were f -r the time open the level, and that 
it was always his wav to make himself one of the ^ 
company. • I remember/ says he, • it was on 
inst such a morning as this that I and my Lord , 
Mumble and the Duke of Tcnterden were out upon 
a ramble: we called ai a little house as it might be i 
this; and my landlady, I warrant you, not suspect- 
ing to whom she was talking, was so jocular and 
facetious, and made so many merry answers to oar j 
questions, that we were all ready to burst with | 
laughter. At last the good woman, happening to 
overhear me whimper the duke arid call him by his 
title, was so surprised and confounded that we could 
scarcely get a word from her ; and the duke never 
met me from that day to this, but he talks of the I 
little house, and quarrels with me for terrifying; ih« 
landlady/ 

«* He had scarcely had time to congratulate himself 
on the veneration which this narrative roust have 

firucured him from the company," when one of the 
adies having reached out for a plate on a distant 
part of the table, began to remark the inconveni- 
ences of travelling, and the difficulty which they 
who never sat at home w ithout a great number of 
attendants found in performing for themselves such 
offices as the road required ; but that people of 
quality often travelled in disguise, and might be 
generally known from the vulgar by their conde- ij 
acension to poor innkeepers, and the allowance W 
which they made for any defect in their entertain' 
menl ; that for her part, while people were civil 
and meant, well, it was never her custom to find 
fault, for one was not to expect upon a jouroey tH 
that one enjoyed at one's own house. 

A general emulation seemed now to be excited. 
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One of the men, who had hitherto said nothing, 
called for the last newspaper; and having perused it 
awhile with deep pensiveness, ' It is impossible/ 
says he, * for any man to guess how to act with 
regard to the stocks : last week it was the general 
opinion that they would fall 5 and I sold out twenty 
thousand pounds in order to a purchase : they have 
now risen unexpectedly; and I make no doubt but 
at my return to London I shall risk thirty thousand 
pounds amongst them again/ 

" A young man^ who had hithertodistinguished him- 
self only by the vivacity of his look, and a frequent^ 
diversion of his eyes from one object to another, 
upon this, closed his snuff-box, and told us, that 
he had a hundred times talked with the chancellor 
and the judges on the subject of the stocks ; that for 
his part he did not pretend to be well acquainted 
;with the principles on which they were established^ 
but had always heard them reckoned pernicious to 
trade, uncertain in their produce, and unsolid in 
their foundation; and that he had been advised by 
three judges, his most intimate friends, never to 
venture his money in the funds, but to put it out 
upon land security, till he could light upon aa 
estate in his own country. 

" It might be expected that upon these glimpses of 
latent dignity, we should all have began to look 
round us with veneration, and have behaved like 
the princes of romance, when the enchantment that 
disguises them is dissolved, and they discover the 
dignity of each other: yet it happened, that none 
of these hints made much impression on the com- 
pany ; every one was apparently suspected of en- 
deavouring to impose false appearances upon the 
rest ; all continued their haughtiness, in hopes to 
enforce their claims ; and all grew every hour 
more sullen, because they found their representa* 
tions of themselves without effect. 
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" Thus we traveled on four days with malevo- 
lence perpetually increasing, 5»nd without any en- 
deavour but to onivie each oiher in superciliousness 
and neplecl; and v^hen any two of us could se- 
parate ourselves for a raonient, we vented our in- 
dignation at the sauciness of the rest. 

"At length llie journey was at an end; and 
time and chance, tliat strip off ail disguises, have 
discovered, that the intimate of lords and dukes is 
a nobleman's butler, who has furnished a shop 
with the money he has saved; the man, v% ho deals 
80 larpely in the funds, is the clerk of a broker 
in Change Alley ; the lady, who so carefully con- 
cealed her quality, keeps a cook shop behind the 
txihange; and the young man, who is so happy 
in the friendship of the jndges, engrosses and 
transcribes for bread in a garret of ilie Temple. 
Of one of the women only 1 c(»nld nikike no disad- 
vantageous detection, because she had assumed no 
character, but acconunodated herself to the scene 
before her, without any struggle for distinction or 
superiority. 

*' I could not forbear to reflect on the folJy of 
practising a fraud, which, as the event slMiwed, 
had been already practised loo often to succeed, and 
by the success of which no advantage could have 
been obtained ; of assuming a character, which was 
to end with the day ; and of claiming upon false 
pretences, honours which must perish with the breath 
that pa d them. 

But, Mr. Adventurer, let not those, who lausfh 
at me and my companions, think this folly confined 
to a stage coach. Every man in the journey of life 
takes the same advantage of the ignorance of 
his fellow-travellers, disguises himself in counter- 
feited merit, and hears those praises with com- 
placency which his conscience reproaches him for 
accepting. Every man deceives himself, while he 
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thinks he is deceiving others; and forgets that the 
time is at hand when every ^illusion shall cease, 
when fictitious excellence shall be torn away, and 
all must be shown to all in their real state. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Your humble Servant, 
" Viator/' 



Qui cupit optatam cursu contlngere metam, 

Multa tuUt fecitque j)ucr» Hor. 

The youth, who hopes th' Olympic prize to gain, 
All arts must try, and every toil sustain. 

FHANCIS, 

IT is observed by Bacon, that " reading makes a 
full man, conversation a ready man, and writing an 
exact man." 

As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
scarcely ever reached by any other man, the direc- 
tions which he gives for study have certainly a just 
claim to our regard ; for who can teach an art witli 
so great authority, as he that has practised it with 
undisputed success ? 

Under the protection of so great a name, I shall, 
therefore, venture to inculcate to my ingenious con- 
temporaries, the necessity of reading, the fitness of 
consulting other understandings than their own, and 
of considering the sentiments and opinions of those 
who, however neglected in the present age, had in 
their own times, and many of them a long time 
afterwards, such reputation for knowledge and 
acuteness, as will scarcely ever be attained by those 
that despise them. 

An opinion has of late been, I know not how, pro- 
pagated among us, that libraries are filled only with 
ageless lumber ^ that men of parts stand in need of 
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no assistance; anH ihat to spend life in poring upon 
books is only to imbibe prejudices, to obstruct and 
enit)urrass the powers of nature, to cultivate memo- 
ry at the expense i»fju<lgment, f\nd to bury rea>on 
under a chaos of indi;;esied learning. 

Such is the lalk of many who think themselves 
wise, and of >ome v% ho are ihon^lit wise by others: 
of whom part probably believe their ov\ n tenets, and 
pari niav bt- justiv su-^pected of en<leavouring to 
shelter iheir ignorance in niubituHes, and of wishing 
to destroy that repniation which tht^y have no hopes 
to share. It \^ ill, I bt lieve, be found invariably true, 
that learning v\as never decried by any learned man; 
and what c redit can be given to those, w fio venture 
to condemn that w hich tl<ey do not know ? 

If reason has the povv« r Jiscrihed tv> it by its advo- 
cates, il so much is to be discovereil by attention and 
meditation, it is hard to believe, that so many mil- 
lions, eijUidly participating of the bounties (»f nature 
wii h ourselves, have been for ayes upon ages medi- 
tating in vain: if the wits of ihe present time ex- 
pect the renard f»f pcsturiry, which will then inherit 
the reason which is now ihough' superior to instruc- 
tion, surely they niay allow themselves to he in- 
structed by the reason i»f former generations. When, 
therefore, an author declares, that he has been able 
to learn nothing iVom the writings of his predeces- 
sc»rs, and >uch a dec laration has been lately made, 
nothing but a degree of arnjgance unpardonable in 
the greatest human understanding can hinder him 
from perceiving that he is raising prejudices against 
hiij own |)erforinance ; for w ith what hopes of suc- 
cess can he aitempt that in which greater abilities 
ha\e hitherto miscarried? or witl» what peculiar 
force does he supp(»se himself invigorated, that dif- 
firiiliies hitherto invincible should give way before 
him ? 

Of those w hom Providence has qualified to mate 
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any additions to human knowledge, the number is 
extremely small ; and what can be added by each 
single mind, even of this superior class, is very lit- 
tle : the greatest part of mankind must owe all their 
knowledge, and all must owe far the larj/er part of 
it, to the information of others. To understand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprtheiici their 
systems, and retain their re;i<oniiii^s, is a task more 
than equal to common ifUellects ; and he is by no 
means to be accounted useless or idle, who has stored 
his mind with acquired knowli-dir,-^ and caii detail it 
occa-iiniahy to others who have less leisure or weaker 
abilities. 

Persius has justly observed, that knowledge is no- 
thing to hirn who is not known by others to possess 
it: to the scholar himself it is no.hmg with respt^ct 
cither to honour or advantage, for ilie world cannot 
reward iho e qualities which are concealed from it; 
with respect to others it isnoihing, because it ali'urds 
no help to ignorance or error. 

It is with justice, therefore, that in an accom- 
plished character, Horace unites j'Jst; sentiments with 
the power of expressing them ; aii(] he iUia has once 
accumulated learning is next to consider, how he 
shall most widely diffuse and most agreeably im* 
part it. 

A ready man is made by conversation. He that 
buries hira-elf among his manuscripts, '* besprent,'' 
as Pope expresses it, ** with learned dust,*' and 
wears out his days an<l nights in perpetual research 
and solitary meditation, is too apt to Jose in his elo- 
cution what he adds to his wisdom; and when he 
comes into the world, to appear overloaded with his 
own notions, like a nnn armed with weapons which 
he cannot wield. He has no lacility of inculcating 
his speculations, of adapting him>elf to the various 
degrees of intellect which the accidents of conversa- 
tion will present ; but will talk to most unintelligibly 
and to all unpleasantly. 
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I was once present at the lectures of a profound 
philosopher, a man really skilled in the science which 
he prolessk-d, who, having occasion to explain the 
terms Upacum and Pellucidum, told us, alter some 
hesitation, that Opacum nas, as one might say, 
Opake, and that Pellucidum signified Pellucid. Such 
was the dexterity with which this learned reader fa- 
cilitated to his auditors the intricacies of science; 
and so true is it, that a roan may know what he can- 
not teach. 

Boerhaave complains that the writers, who have 
treated of chenustry btfore him, are useless to the 
greater pan of students, because they presuppose 
their readers to have such degrees of skill as are not 
ofien to be found. Into the same error are all mea 
apt to fall, who have familiarized any subject to them* 
selves in solitude : they discourse, as if they thought 
every other man had been employed in the same in- 
quiries ; and expect that short hints and obscure aU 
lusions will produce in others the same trainN)f ideas 
which they excite in themselvt^s. 

Nor i:^ this the only inconvenience which the roan 
of study sutfers from a recluse life. When he meets 
with an opinion that pleases him, he catches it up 
With eagerness; looks only after such arguments as 
tend »o lii^i confirmation; or spares himself the trou- 
ble of discussion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
indul^fs It long without sus|>icion, and in time unites 
it to the geurral body of his knowledge, and trea- 
cures ii up amon^ incontestable truths: but when he 
conies into the world among men w ho, arguing upon 
dissimilar principles, have been led to different conclu- 
sions, and l)tin- placed in various situati<ms view the 
aamc obje ct on many sides ; he finds his darling po- 
sition attacked, and himself in no condition to defend 
it: having thoui^ht always in one train, he is in the 
state of a man who, having fenced always with the 
same master, is perplexed and amazed by a new pos- 
ture of his antagonist ; he is entangled in unexpected 
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difficulties, he is harassed by sudden objections, he 
13 unprovided withLsolutions or replies, his surprise 
impedes his natural powers of reasoning, his thoughts 
are scattered and confountJed, and he gratifies the 
pride of airy petulaiice with an easy victory. 

It is difficult to imagine, with what obstinacy 
truths, which one mind perceives almost by intuition, 
will be rejected by another; and how many artifices 
must be practised, to procure admission for the most 
eviilent propositions into understaruiin^s frighted 
by their novelty, or hardened against them by acci- 
dental prejudice: it can scarcely be c<mreived, how 
fre(]uen'Iy in these extetnpnraneous controversies, 
the dull will be subtle, and the acute absurd: how 
often stupidity will elude the force of argument, by 
involving itself in its own gloom; and mi-^taUen in- 
genuity will weave artful fallacies, which reason can 
scarcely find means to disentangle. 

In these encounters the learning of the recluse 
usually fails him : nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments can confer the power of chancjing 
a po:»iiion into various forms, presenting it in differ- 
ent points of view, connecting it wiili known and 
granted truths, fortifying it with intelligible argu- 
ments, and illustratnig it by apt sltnditudes : and he 
herefore, that has collected his knowledge in soli- 
tude, must b arn its application by mixing with man- 
kind. 

Bat while the various opportunities of conversa- 
tion invite us to try every mode of argument, and 
every art of recommending our sentiments, we are 
frequently betrayed to the use of such as are not in 
themselves strictly defensible : a man heated in talk, 
and eager of victory, takes advantage of the mistakes 
or ignorance of his adversary, lavs hold of conces- 
sions to which he knows he has no right, and urges 
proofs likely to prevail on his opponent, though he 
knows himself that they have no force? thus the se- 

H 3 
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verity of reason is relaxed ; many topics are accu* 
mulateil^ but without just arranjTQ^nent or distinction; 
fve learn lo satisfy ourselves with such ratiocination 
as silence others; and seldom recal lo a close exa- 
mination, that discourse which has gratified our va« 
niiy with victory and applause 

borne caution, therefore, must be used, lest copi- 
ousnejts and facility be made less valuable by inac- 
curacy and confusion. To fix the thoui:htsby writ, 
ing, and subject them to frequent examinations and 
reviews, is ^lie best method of enablintj; the mind to 
delect its own sophisms, and keep it on guard against 
the fallacies which it practises on others; in con- 
versation we naturally ddluse our thoughts, and 
in writing we contract them ; method is the exceU 
lence of vvi iiing, and uncunstrainl the grace of coiw 
versation. 

To read, write, and converse in due proportion, i$ 
theref#^re the busn»ess of a man of letters. For all 
these there is not often equal opportunity; excel, 
lence, therefore, is not often attainable ; ' and roost 
xnen fail in one or other of the ends proposed, and 
a^e full uithouc readiness, or ready without exact* 
pess. Some deficiency must be forgiven all, because 
all are men ; and more must be allowed to pass un- 
censured in the greater part of the world, because 
none can ciinfer upon him elf abilii ies, and few have 
the choice of situations proj)er lor the improvement 
of t()os.e which nature has bestowed : it is however 
reasonable lo have perfection in our eye; that we 
may always advance towards it, though we know U 
never can be reached. 
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Concuhitu prohibere vago, 

HoR« 

TThe wandering wish of lawless love suppress. 

Francis. 

To THE Adventurer. 

Sir, 

TO indulge that restless impatience, which 
every man feels to relate incidents by which the pas- 
sions have been (greatly affected, and communicate 
ideas that have been forcibly impressed, I have given 
you some account of my life, which without farther 
apology or introduction may, perhaps, be favourably 
received in an Adventurer. 

" My mother died when I was very young: and 
my father, who was a naval commander, and had, 
therefore, no opportunity to superintend my con- 
duct, placed me at a grammar school, and after-* 
wards removed me to the university. At school the 
number of boys was so great, thnf to regulate our 
morals was impossible ; and at the university even 
roy learning contributed to the dissoluteness of my 
manners. As I was an only child, ray father had al- 
ways allowed me more money than I knew how to 
lay out, otherwise than in the gratification of my 
vices: I had somctinje^ indeed, been restrained by 
a general sense of right and wrong; but I now op- 
posed the remonstrances of conscience by the cavils 
of sophistry ; and having learned of some celebrated 
philosophers, as well ancient as modern, to prove 
that nothing is good but pleasure, I became a rake 
upon principle. 

" My father died in the same year with Queen 
Anne, a few months before I became of age, and left 
me a very considerable fortune in the funds. I iai- * 
mediately quitted the university and came to London, 
which I considered as the great mart of pleasure; 
and as I could afford to deal largely^ I wisely deter- 
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mined not to endanger my capital. I projected a 
scheme of life that was most ap^reeable to my tem- 
per, which was rather seda»e than volatile, and re- 
gulated my expenses with the economy of a philo- 
sopher. 1 found that my faTourite appetites might 
be gratified with greater convenience and less scan- 
dal, in proportion as my life was more private: in- 
stead, therefore, of encumbering myself with a family, 
1 took the first tloor of a house which was let into 
lodgings, hired one servant, and kept a brace of geld- 
ings at a livery stable. I constantly frequented the 
theatres, and found my principles confirmed by al- 
most every piece that was represented, particularly 
my resolution never to marry. In comedy, indeed, 
the action terminated in marriage; but it was ge- 
nerally ihe marriage of a rake, who gave up hrs li- 
berty wiih reluctance, as the only expedient to reco. 
vera fortune; and the husband and wife of the 
drama were wretches whose example justified this re- 
luctance, and appeared to be exhibited for no other 
purpose than to warn mankind, that whatever may be 
presumed by those whom indigence has made des- 
perate, to marry is •o forfeit the (juiet, independence, 
ind felicity of life. 

*' In this course I had continued twenty yean, 
without having impaired my constitution, lessened 
my fortune, or encumbered myself with an illegiti- 
mate otlspring; when a girl about eighteen, just ar- 
rived from ti»e country, was hired as a chambermaid 
by the person who kept the house in which 1 lodged: 
the native beauty ot health an 1 simplicity in this 
young creature liad such an i fiect upon my imagi- 
nation, that 1 practised every art to debauch her, and 
at kn.th succeeded. 

I l'<?uud ii convenient for her to continue in the 
house, and therefore made no proposals of removing 
her into lodginirs ; bu^ ;>fter a few months she (otind 
herself with childj a discovery which interrupted the 
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indolence of my sensuality, and made me repent my 
indiscretion : however, as 1 would not incur my own 
censure by ingratitude or inhumanity, I provided 
her a lodging and attendants, and she was at length 
delivered of a daughter. The child I regarded as a 
new encumbrance; for though I did not consider 
myself as under parental or conjugal obligations, yet 
I could not think myself at liberty wholly to aban- 
don either the mother or the infant. To the mother 
indeed, I had still some degree of inclination ; though 
I should have been heartily content never to have 
seen her again, if 1 could at once have been freed 
from any farther trouble about her ; but as some- 
thing was to be done, 1 was willing to keep her 
within my reach, at least till she could be subservi* 
ent to my pleasure no longer : the child, however, I 
would have sent away ; but she entreated me to let 
her suckle it, with an importunity which I could not 
resist. After much thinking, I placed her in a little 
shop in the suburbs, which I furnished at the ex« 
pence of about twenty pounds with chandlery ware, 
commodities of which she had some knowledge, as 
her father was a petty shopkeeper in the country ; 
she reported that her husband had been killed in an 
engagement ai sea, and that his pay, which she had 
been empowered to receive by his will, had pur- 
chased her stock. I now thought I had discharged 
every obligation, as I had enabled her to subsist, 
at least as well as she could have done by her la- 
bour in the station in which I found her ; and as often 
as I had an inclination to see her, 1 sent for her to a 
bagnio. 

" But these interviews did not produce the plea- 
sure which I expected ; her affection for me wai too 
tender and delicate ; she often wept in spite of all 
her efforts against it ; and could not forbear telling 
me stories of her little girt with the fond prolixity of 
$1 mother^ when I wished to regard her only as a 
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mistress. These incidents at once touched me with 
compunction, and quenched the appetite which I 
had intended to gratify; my visits therefore be- 
came less frequent : but she never sent after me 
when I uas absent, nor reproached me otherwise than 
by tears of tenderness when she saw me again. 

" After the first year 1 wholly neglected her; 
and havmor heard nothincr of her during the winter, 
I went to impend the summer in the country. When 
1 returned, I was prompted rather by curiosity than 
desire to mike some inquiry after her ; and soon 
learnt that she had died some months before of the 
small-pox, that the goods had been seized for rent, 
and the child taken by the parish. At this account, 
so sudden and unexpected, 1 was sensibly touched; 
and at first conceived a design to rescue the child 
from the hands of a parish nurse, and make some 
little provision for it, when it should be grown up; 
but this was delayed from day to day, such was the 
supincness of my disposition, till the event was re- 
membered with less and less sensibility ; and at 
length 1 congratulated myself upon my deliverance 
from an engagement which 1 had always considered 
as resembling in some degree the shackles of matri- 
mony. I resolved to incur the same embarrassment 
no more, and contented myself with strolling from 
one prostitute to another, of whom 1 had seen many 
generations perish : and the new faces which I once 
sought among the masks in the pit, I found with less 
trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and innu- 
numerable other places of public entertainment 
which have appeared during the last twenty years 
of my life, 

" A few weeks ago I celebrated my sixtieth biith- 
day with some friends at a tavern ; and as 1 was re- 
turning to my lodgings, I saw a hackney coach stop 
at the door of a house w hich 1 knew to be of ill re- 
pute, though it was private and of the first class 
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Just as I came up, a girl stepped out of it who ap- 
peared, by the imperfect glimpse I caught of her as 
she passed, to be very young and extremely beauti- 
ful. As 1 was warm with wine, I followed her in 
wiihout hesitation, and was delighted to find her 
equally charming upon a nearer view. I detained 
the coach and proposed that we should go to Had- 
dock's : she hesitated with some appearance of un- 
willingness and confusion, but at length consented : 
she soon became more free, and 1 was not less pleased 
with her conversation than her person; I observed 
that she had a softness and modesty in her man- 
ner, which is quickly worn oft' by habitual prosti- 
tution. 

" We had drank a bottle of French wine, and 
were preparing to go to bed, when, to my unspeak- 
able confusion and astonishment, I discovered a mark 
b}' which I knew her to be my child : for I remem- 
bered, that the poor girl whom I so cruelly seduced 
and neglected, had once told me with tears in her 
eyes, that she had imprinted the two letters of my 
name under her little Nancy's left breast, which, 
perha])s, would be the only memorial she would 
ever have of a father. I was instantly struck with a 
sense of guilt with which I had not been familiar, 
and, therefore, felt all its force. The poor wretch, 
whom I was about to hire for the gratification of a 
brutal appetite, perceived my disorder with surprise 
and concern; she inquired, with an officious solici- 
tude, what sudden illness had seized me; she took 
my hand, pressed it, and looked eagerly in my face, 
still inquisitive what could be done to relieve me. I 
remained some time torpid : but was soon roused by 
the reflection, that 1 was receiving the caresses of 
my child, whom I had abandoned to the lowest in- 
famy, to be the slave of drunkenness and lust, and 
whcim I had led to the brink of incest. I sud- 
denly started up : first held her at a distance ; then 
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catching her in my arms, strove to speak, but 
burst into tears. I saw that she was confounded 
and terrified ; and as soon as I could recover my 
speech, I pat an end to her doubts by revealing the 
secret. 

" It is impossible to express the effect it had upon 
her : she stood motionless a few minutes ; then clasp- 
ed her hands together, and looked up in an agony 
which not to have seen is not to conceive. The 
tears at length started tVora her eyes; she recollected 
herself, called me father, threw herself upon her 
knees, embracing mine, and plunging a new dagger 
in my heart by asking my blessing. 

" We sat up together the remainder of the night, 
which I spent in listening to a story that I may, per- 
haps, hereafter communicate ; and the next day I 
took lodgings for her about six miles f**om town. I 
visit her every day with emotions to which my heart 
has till now been a stranger, and which are every 
day more frequent and more strong. 1 propose to * 
retire with her into some remote part of the country, 
and to atone for the past by the future; but alas! 
of the future a few years only can remain ; and of 
the past not a moment can return. Whf>t atone- 
ment can I make to those upon whose daughters I 
have contributed to perpetuate that calamity, from 
which by miracle I have rescued my own? How 
can I bear the reflection, that though for my own 
child I had hitherto expressed less kindness than 
brutes for their young; yet, perhaps, every other 
one whom I either hired or seduced to prostitution, 
had be^n gazed at in the ardour of parental affec- 
tion, till ihe tears have started to the eye; had been 
catched to the bosom with transport, in the prattling 
simplicity of infancy ; had been watched in sick- 
ness with anxiety that suspended sleep ; had been 
fed by the toil of industrious poverty, and reared to 
maturity with hope and fear. What a monster i« 
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he, by tvhom these fears are verified, and this hope 
deceived ? And yet, so dreadful is the force of ha- 
bitual guilt, I sometimes regret the restraint vi^hicli 
is come upon nie : I wish to sink again into the 
slumber from which I have been roused, and to re- 
peat the crimes which I abhor. My heart is this 
moment bursting for utterance; but I want words. 
Farewell. 

" A GAM us/* 



Imanire puias solennia me, neque rides. 

HOR. 

You think me but as mad as all mankind. 
" To THE Adventurer, 

Sir, 

" MONTESQUIEU wittily observes, that by 
building professed mad-houses, men tacitly insinuate, 
that all who are out of their senses are to be found 
only in those places. This remark having made 
some impression on my mind, produced last night 
the following vision. 

" I imagined that Bedlam had been ordered to be 
rebuilt upon a more extensive plan by act of parlia- 
ment; and that Dean Swift, calling at my lodgings, 
offered to accompany me to see the new-erected edi- 
fice, which, he observed, was not half capacious 
enough before to contain the various species of mad- 
ness that are to be found in this kingdom. As we 
walked through the galleries, he gave me the follow- 
ing account of the several inhabitants. 

" ' The lady in the tirst apartment had prevailed 
upon her husband, a man of study and economy, to 
indulge her with a route twice a week at her own 
house. This soon multiplied her obligations to the 
company she kept, and in a fortnight she insisted 
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upon two more. His lordship venturing to oppose 
her demand with steady resolution, but with equal 
tenderness, the Udy complained, that the rights of 
quality and fortune were invaded, that her credit 
was lost with the fashionable world, and that igno- 
ranee and brutality had robbed her of the pleasures 
of a reasonable beinj, and rendered her the most 
unhappy wiTo in Great Britain. The cause of her 
complaints, however, stiil subsisted, and by per- 
petually broodini; over it she at length turned her , 
brain. 

" ' Next to her is a dramat ic writer, whose comedy • 
having been justly damned, he began to vent hit | 
spleen against the public by weekly abuses of the 
present age ; but as neiiher the play nor his defences 
of it were read, his indignation conlinuaily increased 
till at length it terminated in madness. 

" ' He on the right hand i?? a philosopher, uhohai 
lost his reason in a fruitless attempt to discover tlie 
causes of electricity. 

" * He on the left is a celebrated jockey of nobit 
birth, whose favourite mare, that had enjoyed three 
triumphs in former seasons, was distanced a fewr 
days ago at Newmarket. 

" ' Yonder meagre man has bewildered his under- 
standing by closely studying the doctrine of 
chances, in order to qualify himself for a professor-« 
ship, which will be shortly established and amply 
endowed at an eminent chocolate house, where lec- 
tures on this important subject are constantly to be 
read. 

'An unforeseen accident turned the head of tht 
next unfortunate prisoner. She had for a long time 
passed for fifteen years youn«:cr than sl^ was, and 
her lively behaviour and airy dress concurred to help 
forward tlie imposition ; till one evening; being ani- 
mated with au extraordinary flow of spirits, fhc 
danced out seven of her artificial teeth, which were 
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immediately picked up, and delivered to her wilh 
great ceremony by her partner, 

'''The merchant in the neighbouring cell had 
resolved to gain a plumb. He was possessed of 
seventy thousand pounds, and eagerly expected a 
sbip that was to complete his wishes. But the ship 
was cast away in the channel, and the merchant is 
distracted for his loss. 

*' * That disconsolate lady had for many years as- 
siduously attended an old gouty uncle, had assented 
to all his absurdities and humoured all his foibles, in 
full expectation of being made his executrix ; when 
happening one day to atlirm, that his gruel had sack 
enough in it, contrary to his opinion, he altered his 
will immediately, and left all to her brother; which 
affords her no consolation, for avarice is able to sub- 
due the tenderness of nature* 

" ' Behold the beautiful and virtuous Theodora I 
Her fondness for an ungrateful husband was unpa* 
ralleled. She detected him in the arms of a dis- 
agreeable and adected prostitute, and was driven to 
distraction. 

"•Is my old friend the commentator here like- 
wise.^ Alas! he has lost his wils in inquiring, whe- 
ther or no the ancients wore perukes? As did his 
neighbour Cynthio by receiving a frown from his 
patron at the last levee. 

* The fat lady, upon whom you look so earnestly, 
is a grocer's wife in the city. Her disorder was 
occasioned b}' her seeing at court, last twelfth night, 
the daughter ol Mr. Alderman Squeeze, oilman, in a 
sack far richer and more elegant than her own. 

' The next chamber contains an adventurer, who 
purchased thirty tickets in the last lottery. As he 
was a person of sanguine complexion and lively 
imagination, he was sure of gaining the ten thousand 
pounds by the number of his chances. He spent a 
month in surveying the counties that lie in the neigh- 
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bourhood of the metropolis, before he could find out 
an agreeable site for ihe fine house he intended to 
build. He next fixed his eye on a most blooming 
and beautiful girl, whom he de»igned to honour as 
his bride. He bespoke a magnificent coach, and the 
ornaments of his harness were to be of his own in- 
vention. Mr. Degagee, the tailor, was onlered to 
•end to Paris for the lace with which his wedding 
clothes was to be adorned. But in the midsi of these 
preparations for prosperity, all his tickets were 
drawn blanks; and instead of his villa on the banks 
of the Thames, you now see bini in these nielancholj 
lodgings. 

*' ' His neighbour in the next apartment wa» an 
honest footman, who was persuaded likewise to try 
his fortune in the same lottery, and who, obtaining 
a very large and unexpt;cttd sum, could not stand 
the shock of such sudden good fortune, but greir 
mad with excess of jt»y. 

* You wondor to see that cell beautified witll 
Chinese va!>es and urns. It is inhabited by thai 
famous virtuoso L;idy Harriet Brittle, who^e opinioa 
was formerly decisive at all auctions, where she wai 
usually appealed to about the genuineness of porce- 
lain. She purchased, at an exorbitant price, a 
Mandarin and a Jos, that were the envy of all ihc 
female connoisseurs. an<l were allowed to be ineiti- 
mable. Tney were to be placed at ttie upper end of 
a little rock-work temple of Chinese architecture, in 
which neither pmpriMiy^ proportion, nor true beauty 
were considered, and' were carefully packed uj» ill 
difterent boxes; but the brutish waggoner happening 
to overturn his carriacre, they were crushed to pieces, 
'Ihe poor Indy's understanding could not survive so 
irreparable .i loss ; and her relations, to soothe her 
passion, have provided those Chelsea urns with 
which she has decorated her chamber, and which she 
believes to be true Nanquin. 
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'"Yonder miserable youth, bein*^ engagetl in a 
hot conteniion at a fa<?hionable broihel about a 
celebrated courtezan, killed a sea-officer with whose 
face he was not acqnaiuted ; but who proved upon 
incjuiry to be his own brother^ who had been ten 
year^ absent in the Iiulies. 

Look attentively into the next cell; you will 
there discover a lady of great worth and fine accom- 
plishments, whose father condemned het to the arms 
of a right honourable debauchee, when he knew she 
had fixed her aflections irrevocably on another, who 
possessed an unencumbered estate, but wanted the 
ornament of a title. She submitted to the orders of 
a stern father, with patience, obedierjce, and a 
breaking heart. Her husband treated her with that 
contempt which he though due to a citizen's daugh* 
ter; and besides communicated to her an infamous 
distemper, which her natural modesty forbad her to 
discover in tmie ; ai^d the violent medicines which 
were afterwards administered to her by an unskilful 
surgeon, threw her into a delirious fever from which 
«he could never be recovered.' 

'« Here the Dean paused ; ?.nd looking upon me 
with great earnestness, and grasping my hand closely, 
spoke with an emphasis that awaked me: — ' Think 
me not so insensible a monster, as to deride the 
lamentable lot of the wretches we have now sur- 
veyed, if we laugh at the follies, let us at the same 
time pity the nianifold miseries of man.' 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

SOPHRON.** 
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Saturday, April 29. 

Otia vitee 
Solamur cantit, 

Statius. 

IT has been long the complaint of those who fre- 
quent the theatres, that all the dramatic art has 
been long exhausted, and that the vicissitudes of 
fortune, and accidents of life, have been shown in 
every possible combination, till the first scene in- 
forms us of the last ; and the play no sooner opens, 
than every auditor knows how it will conclude* 
When a conspiracy is formed in a tragedy, we guess 
by whom it will be detected ; when a letter is dropt 
in a comedy, we can tell by whom it will be found. 
Nothing is now left for the poet but character and 
sentiment, which are to make their way as they 
can, without the soft anxiety of suspense^ or the en- 
livening agitation of surprise. 

A new paper lies under the same disacTvantaget 
as a new play. There is danger, lest it be new 
without novelty. My earlier predecessors had their 
choice of vices and fgllies, and selected such as were 
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most likely to raise merriraent or attract attention; 
Ihey had ihe whole field of life before tliein, un- 
tro(iclcn and un^^urvtry ed ; characters of every kind 
shut up 111 their way ; and those of the most luxuri- 
aiii growth, or mosi coiis|>icuous colours, were natu- 
ralty tmpi by the firNt sickle. They that follow 
are forced to jjct p into neglected corners, to note the 
casudl varifties of the same species, and to recom- 
nirnil thenj>elves by iniuu'e iududtry, and diitinc* 
tioiis loo subije for common eyes. 

Sotnetinieii it may happen, that the haste or negli- 
gence td* the fir^i Niqujiers has left enough behind 
to rewani another search ; scuiietiines new objects 
Blait up under Uit- t-ye ; and he, that is looking for 
one kind of matter, is amply grdl.fied by the dis- 
covery oj' aiiotiit-r. But still it must be' allowed, 
lh.it, an m re h taken, less can remain ; and every 
truth brought newly to light imp'iverishes the mine 
from wh'Lh sucieedmg inltllecis are to dig iheir 
tieisures. iMany plhlosophers imagine, that ihc 
elements ihen^si Ives may be in time exhausted; 
ihiit the sun, by shining long, will eliuse all its 
liglil; and ihai, by the loniiiiual waste of aqueous 
pirucles, the whole earth will at last become a 
sandy desert. 

1 vv old not advise my readers to disturb them- 
selves by Ci>ntriving how they shall live without 
Jiglit and water. For the days of universal thirst 
and per) eiu.d darkness are at a great distance. The 
ocean and the sun will last our time, and we may 
leave poslerHy to shift for themselves. 

But 1^ the stores ot nature are limited, much more 
narro.v bounds mnsr be set to the modes of life; and 
niankmd may want a moral or amusing paper many 
years before ihey shall be deprived ol drink or day- 
Itgbt. Ihis wani, which to the busy and the in- 
veniive may seem easily remediable by some sub- 
•titule or other, the whole fac« of Idlers will feel 
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fvith all the sensibility that such torpid animals can 
sulFer. 

When I consider the innumerable multitudes, thaf, 
having no motive of desire, or determination of will, 
Jie freezing in perpetual inactivity, till some ex- 
ternal impulse puts them in motion ; who awake in 
the morninj^, vacant of thought, with minds gaping 
for the intellectual food, which some kind essayist 
has been accustomed to supply ; I am moved, by the 
commisseration with which all human beings ought 
to, behold the distresses of each other, to try some 
expedients for their relief, and to inquire by what 
methods the listless may be actuated, and the empty 
be replenished. 

There are said to be pleasures in madness known 
only to madmen. There are certainly miseries in 
idleness, which the Idler only can conceive. These 
miseries I have often felt, and often bewailed. I 
know, by experience, how welcome is every avo« 
cation that summons the thought to a new image; 
and how much languor and lassitude are relieved 
by that ofiiciousness which offers a momentary 
amusement to him who is unable to find it for him- 
self. 

It is naturally iudiflerent to this race of men what 
entertainment ihey receive, so they are but enter- 
tained. They catch, with equal eagerness, at a 
moral lecture, or the memoirs of a robber; a pre- 
diction of the appearance of a comet, or the calcu- 
lation of the chances of a lottery. 

They might therefore easily be pleased, if they 
consulted only their own minds; but those who 
will not take the trouble to think for themselves, 
have always somebody that thinks for them ; and 
the dilficulty in writing is to please those from 
whom others learn to be plea<;ed. 

Much mischief is done in the world w ith very 
little interest or design. He that assumes the cha- 
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racter of a critic, and justifies his claim by per- 
petual censure, imagines that he is hurting none 
but the author, and him he considers as a pestilent 
animal, whom every other being has a right ta 
persecute: little docs he think how many harmless 
men he involves in his own guilt, by teaching 
them to be noxious without malignity, and to re- 
peat objections which they do not understand; or 
how many honest minds he debars from pleasure, 
by exciting an artificial fastidiousness, and making 
them too wise to concur with their own sensalioni. 
He who is taught by a critic to dislike that which 
pleased him in his natural state, hns the same rea- 
son to complain of his instructor, as the madman td 
rail at his doctor, who, v%hen lie thought himseif 
master of Peru, phy^icked him to poverty. 

If men will struggle against their own advan- 
tage, they are nt>t to expect that the Idler will 
take much pains upon them: he has himself to 
please as well as them, and has long learned, or 
endeavoured to learn, not to make the pleasure of 
others too necessary to his own. 



Saturday, June 17. 

CREDULITY, or confidence of opinion loo great 
for the evidence from which opinion is derived, we 
find to be a general weakness imputed by every 
iect and party to all others, and indeed by every 
man to every other man. 

Of all kinds of credulity, the most obstinate and 
wonderful is that of political zealots; of mc*n, who, 
being numbered, they know not how or why. in 
any of the parties that divide a state, resign the use 
of their own eyes and ears, and resolve \o believe 
nothing that docs not favour those whom they pro- 
fess to follow. 
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The bigot of philosophy is seduced by authori- 
ties which he has not atvvayg opportunities to ex- 
amine, is entangled in systems by which truth and 
falsehood are inextricably complicated, or under- 
takes to talk on subjects which nature did not form 
him able to comprehend. 

The Cartesian, who denies that his horse feels the 
spur, or that the, hare is afraid when the hounds ap- 
proach her; the disciple of Malbranche, who main- 
tains that the man was not hurt by the bullet, 
which, according to vulgar apprehension, swept 
away his legs; the follower of Berkeley, who, while 
he sits writing at his table, declares that he has nei- 
ther table, paper, nor fingers; have all the honour 
at least of being deceived by fallacies not easily 
detected, and may plead that they did not forsake 
truth, but for appearances which they were not 
able to distinguish from it. 

But the man who engages in a party has seldom 
to do with any thing remote or abstruse. The pre- 
sent state of things is before his eyes ; and, if he 
cannot be satisfied without retrospection, yet he 
seldom extends his views beyond the historical 
events of the last century. All the knowledge that 
he can want is within his attainment, and most of 
the arguments which he can hear are within his 
capacity. 

Yet so it is that an Idler meets every hour of his 
life with men who have different opinions upon 
every thing past, present, and future; who deny 
the most notorious facts, contradict the most cogent 
truths, and persist in asserting to-day what they 
asserted yesterday in defiance of evidence, and 
contempt of confutation. 

Two of my companions, who are grown old in 
idleness, are Tom Tempest and Jack Sneaker. 
Both of them consider themselves as neglected by 
their parties^ and therefore entitled to credit, for 
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why should they favour ingratitude ? They are 
both men of integrity, where no factious interest is 
to be promoted; and both lovers of truth, wben 
they are not heated with political debat«. 

Tom Tempest is a steady friend to the house of 
Stuart. He can recount the prodigies that have ap- 

S eared in the sky, and the calamines that have af- 
ictcd the nation every year from the Revolution; 
and is of opinion, that if the exiled family had con- 
tinued to reign, there would have neither been 
worms in our ships nor caterpillars on our trees. 
He w onders that the nation was not awakened by 
the hard frost to a revocation of the true king, and 
is hourly atraid that the whole island will be lost 
in thti sea. He believes iliat King William burned 
Whitehall that he might steal the furniture, and 
that Tiiloston died an Atheist. Of Queen Anne he 
speaks with more tenderness, owns that she meant 
well, and can tell by whom and why she was 
poisoned. In the succeeding reigns all has been 
corruption, malice, and design. He believes that 
nothing ill has ever happeneil for these forty years 
by chance or error; he holds that the battle of 
Dcttingen was won by mistake, and that of Fon- 
tenoy lost by contract; ihat the Victory was sunk 
by a private order; that Cornhill was fired by 
emissarifs from the Council ; and the arch of West- 
minster Bridge was so contrived as to sink on pur- 
pose that the nation might be put to charge. He 
considers the new road to Islingt*^! as an encroach- 
ment on liberty, and often asserts that broad wheeli 
will be the ruin of England. 

Tom is generally vehement and noisy, hut ne- 
vertheless has some secret"^ which he always cocn^ 
municates in a whisper. Many an*! many a time 
has Tom told me, in a comer, that our miseriel 
Were olmosi at an end. and that we should see, in a 
month, another mouaich on the throne; the timi 
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elapses without a revolution ; Tom meets mc again 
with new iinelligence^ the whole scheme is now 
settled, and we shall see great events in another 
month. 

Jack Sneaker is a hearty adherent to the present 
estahlishment ; he has known tliose who saw the 
bed into which the Pretender was conveyed in a 
warming-pan. He often rejoices that the nation 
was not enslaved by the Irish. He believes that 
King William never lost a battle, and that it" he 
had lived one year longer, he would have con- 
quered France. He h .-lds that Chi^rles the First 
was a Papist. He allows there were some good 
men in the reign of Queen Anne, but the peace of 
Utrecht brought a blast upon the nation, and has 
been the cause of all the evil that we have suflered 
to the present hour. He believes that the scheme 
of the South Sea was viell intended, but that it mis- 
carried by the influence of France. He consic'ers 
a standing army as the bulwark of liberty, thinks 
us secured from corruption by septennial pnr ia- 
ments, relates how we aie enriched and strength- 
ened by the electoral dominions, and declares that 
the public debt is a blessing to the nation. 

Yet, amidst all this prosperity, poor Jack is 
hourly disturbed by the dread of Popery. He 
wonders that some stricter laws are not made 
against Papists, and is sometimes afraid that they 
are busy with French gold among the bishops and 
judges. 

He cannot believe that the Nonjurors are so quiet 
for nothing; they mu-t certainly be forming some 
plot for tiie establishment of Popery; he does not 
think the present oaths sulhciently binding, and 
wishes that some better security could be found for 
the succession of Hanover. He is aealous for the 
na uralization of foreign Protestants, and rejoiced 
at the admission of the Jews to the English privi- 
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leges, because he thought a Jew would never be a 
Papist, 

Saturday, July 15. 
WHEN Diogenes received a visit in his tub from 
Alexander the Great, and was asked, according to 
the ancient forms of royal courtesy, what petition 
he had to offer; " I have nothing/' said he, "to 
ask, but that you would remove to the other side, 
that you may not, by intercepting the sunshine, 
take from me what you cannot give me." 

Such was the demand of Diogenes from the great- 
est monarch of the earth, which those, who have less 
power than Alexander, may, with yet more pro- 
priety, apply to themselves. He that does much 
good, may be allowed to do sometimes a little 
harm. But if the opportunities of beneficence be 
denied by fortune, innocence should at Isast be 
vigilantly preserved. 

It is well known, that time once past never re- 
turns, and that the moment which is lost, is lost for 
ever. Time therefore ought, above all other kinds 
of property, to be free from invasion ; and yet there 
is no man who does not claim the power oi wasting 
that time which is the right of others. 

This usurpation is so general, that a very small 
part of the year is spent by choice; scarcely any 
thing is done when it is intended, or obtained 
when it is desired. Life is continually ravaged by 
invaders; one steals away an hour and another a 
day ; one conceals the robbery by hurrying us into 
business, another by lulling us with amusement; 
the depredation is continued through a thousand 
vicissitudes of tumult and tranquillity, till, having 
lost all, we can lose no more. 

This waste of the lives of men has been very 
frequently charged upon the great, whose followeri 
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linger from year to year in expectations, and die 
at last with petitions in their hands. 'I'hose who 
raise envy will easily incur censure. I know not 
whether statesmen and patrons do not suffer more 
reproaches than they deserve, and may not rather 
themselves complain that they are given up a prey 
to pretensions without morn, and to importunity 
without shame. 

The truth is, that the inconveniences of attend- 
ance are more lamented than felt. To the greater 
number solicitation is its own reward. To be seen 
in good companvi to talk of familiarities with men 
of power, to be able to tell the freshest news, to 
gratify an inferior circle with predictions of in- 
crease or decline of favour, and to be regarded as a 
candidate f<>r high olTices, are compensations more 
than equivalent to the delay oF favours, which per- 
haps he that begs them has hardly confidence to 
expect. 

A man conspicuous in a high station, who multi* 
plies hopt.s that he may multi[>ly dependants, may 
be considered as a beast ot prey, justly dreaded, 
but easily avoided ; his den is known, and they 
who would not be devoured, need not approach it. 
The great danger of the waste of time is from ca* 
terpillar> and moihs, who are not resisted, because 
they are not feared, and who work on with un- 
heeded mischiefs, and invisible encroachments. 

He, whose rank or merit procures him the notice 
of mankind, must give up himself, in a great mea- 
sure, to the convenience or humour of tliose who 
surround him. livery man, who is sick of himself, 
wdl fly to him for relief; he that wants to speak 
will require him to hear; and he that wants to hear 
will expect him to speak. Hour passes after hour, 
the noon succeeds to morning, and the evening to 
noon, while a thousand objects are forced upon his 
attention, which he rejects as fast as they are offered, 
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but which the custom of the world requires to be 
received with appearance of regard. 

If we will have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He, who cannot persuade 
himself to withdraw from society, must be content 
to pay a tribute of his time to a multitude of 
tyrants; to the Loiterer, who makes appointments 
which he never keeps; to the Consulter, who asks 
advice which he never takes; to the Boaster, who 
blusters only to be praised ; to the Complainer, 
who whines only to be pitied ; to the Projector, 
whose happiness is to entertain his friends with ex- 
pectations which all but himself know to be vain; 
to the Economist, who tells of bargains and settle- 
ments; to the Politician, who predicts the f;ite of 
battles and breach of alliances; to the Usurer, 
who compares the different fands ; and to the 
Talker, who talks only because he loves to 
be talking. 

To put every man in possession of his own time, 
and rescue the day from this succession of usur- 
pers, is beyond my power and beyond my hope. 
Yet, perhaps, some stop might he put to this un- 
merciful persecution, if all would seriously reflect, 
that whoever pays a visit that is not desired, or 
talks longer than the hearer is willing to attend, is 
guilty of an injury which he cannot repair^ and 
takes away that which he cannot give. 



Saturday, July 29. 
I PAID a visit yesterday to my old friend Ned 
Drugget, at his country lodgings. Ned began 
trade with a very small fortune ; he took a small 
house in an obscure street, and for souie years 
dealt only in remnants. Knowing that light gains 
make a heavy purse, he was conientwith moderate 
profit ; having observed or heard the ellects of 
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civility, he bowed down to the counter edge at 
the entrance and departure of every customer, 
listened without impatience to the objections of the 
ignorant, and refused without resentment the o(Fers 
of the penurious. His only recreation was to stand 
at his own door and look into the street. His dinner 
was sent him from a neighbouring alehouse, and 
he opened and shut the shop at a certain hour with 
his own hands. 

His reputation soon extended from one end of 
the street to the other, and Mr. Drugi^et's ex ni- 
plary conduct was recommended by every master 
to his apprentice, and by every father to his son. 
Ned was* not only consifiered as a thriving trader, 
but as a man of elegance and politeness, for he was 
remarkably neat in his dress^ and would wear his 
coat threadbare without spotting it; his hat was 
always brushed, his shoes glossy, his v^ig nicely 
curled, and his stockings without a wrinkle. With 
such qualifications, it was nut very difficult for him 
to gain the heart of Miss Comfit, the only daughter 
of Mr. Comfit the confectioner. 

Ned is one of those whose happiness marriage 
has increased. His wife had the same dispositiori 
with himself, and his method of life was very little 
changed, except that he dismissed the lodgers from 
the first floor, and took the whole house into his 
own hands. 

He had already, by his parsimony, accumulated 
a considerable sum, to which the fortune of his 
wife was now added. From this time he began to 
grasp at greater acquisitions, and was always ready, 
with money in his hand, to pick up the refuse of 
a sale, or to buy the stock of a trader who retired 
from business. He soon added his parlour to his 
fihop, and was obliged, a few months afterwards, to 
hire a warehouse. 

He had now a shop splendidly and copiously 
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furnished with every thing that time had injureJ, 
or t'xvhioii had d<!Lr..t]ed, with hojiments of tiss^ues. 
Olid yai'ds of brocade, vast bales of faded silk, 
a td iiinumeiab.e boxes af antiquated ribbons. 
His shop was sorvn celebrated through all quarters 
of the town, and frequented by every form of 
ostentatious poverty. Every maid, whose misfor- 
tune it was to be taller than her lady, matched 
her gown at IVlr. Diugget's; and many a maiden, 
who had passed a winter with her aunt in 
London, diizzled the.rus'ics, at her return, with 
cheap tinery v\hicli Drugget had supplied. His 
shop v\a«i otien visited in a morning by ladies, 
who It ft their coaclies in the next street, and 
ciept through the Al'ey in linen Ruwns. Drugget 
knous the rard< of his cusiomers by tlieir bash- 
fulnes'*, and when he finds them unwilling to be 
seen, invites them up stairs, or retires with them 
to tiic back %\ indow, 

I lejoic^-d ai the increa-^ing prosperity of my 
friend, and imaginrd that ns he grew rich, he was 
growing happy. His mind has partaken the en* 
Invgenient of ids fortune. \Vhen 1 stepped in for 
the tii'Ni five years, I was widcomed only with a 
shake (»f the h anfl ; in tr e ne\t pe; iod of his life, 
he br'cU'onril across the v%ay f r a poi of beer; hut 
for six years | ast, he invites me to dinner, and if 
he btspta* s nit- tlic day beloie, never fails to regale 
ine with a fillet of veal. 

His riches neither made him uncivil nor negli- 
gent : he ro e at the s;ime hou;-, aittnJed with the 
fcaine assiduity, and bowed with the same gentle* 
n- ss. B'jt fi-r some years be has been much 
in lined to tiuk of iht* faiigues of bu^^iness, and ihe 
c«Mifine:ni nt of a shop, and to w ish that he had 
b^-en so haijpy tis to liave renewed his uncle's lease 
of .1 Www), that he; uiiLht hnve I'v<m1 without noise 
and iiUiiy, lu a pure air, ia the aitles bociety of 
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honest villagers, and the contemplation of ihe works 
of nature. 

I soon discovered the cause of my friend's philo- 
sophy. He thou<>ht himself grown rich enough to 
have a lodging in the country, like the merctrs on 
Ludgate Hill, and was resolved to enj< y himself 
in the decline of life. This was a revolution not 
to be made suddenly. He talked three years of 
the pleasures of the country, but pas*<ed every 
night over his own sshop. But at lait he re- 
fiolred to be happy, and hired a lodging in the 
country, that he may steal some hours in the 
week from business; "for," says he, ^^ hen a 
man advances in life, he loves to entertain himself 
sometimes with his own thoughts.'' 

I was invited to this seat of quiet and contem- 
plation among those whom Mr. Drugget considers 
as his most reputable friends, and desires to make 
the first witnesses of his elevation to the highest 
dignities of a shop-keeper. 1 found him at Isling- 
ton, in a room which overlooked ihe hi;^h road, 
amusing himself with looking through the window, 
which the clouds of dust would not suffer him to 
open. 

He embraced me, told me I was welcome into 
the country, and asked nie if I did not feel myself 
refreshed. He then desired that dinner might be 
hastened, for fresh air always sharpened his appe- 
tite, and ordered me a toast and a glass of wine 
after my walk. He told me much of the pleasure 
he found in retirement, and wondered what had 
kept him so long out of the country. After dinner, 
company came in, and Mr. Drugget again repeated 
the praises of the country, recommended the plea- 
sures of meditation, and told them, that he had been 
all the morning at the window, counting the car- 
riages as they passed before him. 
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Saturday, August 12. 
To THE Idler. 

" Sir, 

*' IT commonly happens to Inm who endea- 
vours to obtain dislinclion by ridicule, or censure, 
that he teaches olhtrs to practise his oww arts 
against himself; and that, atier a short enjoyment 
of the applause paid lo his j^agacity , or of the mirth 
excited by his wit, he is doomed to suHer the 
same stverilies of scrutiny, lo hear inquiry de- 
tecting hi^ faults, and exaggeration sporting with 
b»s failUig-. 

** The natural discontent of inferiority will seldom 
fail to operate; in ^ome degiee of malice against 
him, who professes to superintend the conduct of 
others especially if he seats himr'elf uncalled in 
the chair uf judicature, and exercises authority by 
his own commi.-sion. 

** Vou ciuinot, ihcrefore, wonder that your obser- 
vations on human fo:ly, if they produce laughter 

one time, awaken criticism at another; and that 
amoi>^ the numbers whom you have taught to 
sci>li"atthe retirement of Druggft, there is one who 
oilei s [lis apology. 

The mKtaku of your old fiiend is by no means 
petuliar. The public ploaMiies of far the greater 
part of n)ankin:i are counleifeit. Very few carry 
their philosoidiy to places of diversion, or are very 
careful lo analyse their enjoyments. '1 he general 
condition of liie is so full of misery, that we are 
glad to catch delight without inquii 'ng hence it 
comes, or by what p )\\er it is be>tuwt^d. 

'* 1 he mind is seKlom quitkcued to very vigorous 
opeiHhons but by pain, or ihe dread of pain. Wo 
do not disturb (»ur>elves with the detection of falla- 
cies whiLh do us no harm, nor willingly decline a 
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pleasing effect to investigate its cause. He that is 
happy, by whatever means, desires nothing but the 
continuance of happiness, and is no more solicitous 
to distribute his sensations into their proper species, 
than the common gazer on the beauties oF the spring 
to separate light into its ori<:^inal rays. 

" Pleasure is therefore sehloni such as it appears to 
others, nor often such as we represent it to ourselves. 
Of the ladies that sparkle at a musical performance, 
a very small number has any quick sensibility of 
harmonious sounds. But every one that goes has 
her pleasure. She has the pleasure of wearing fine 
clothes, and of showing them, of outshining those 
whom she su<;pects to envy her; she has the pleasure 
of appearing among other ladies in a place whither 
the race of meaner mortals seldom intrudes, and of 
retlecting, that in the conversation of the next morn- 
ing, her name will be mentionecl among those that 
sat in the first row ; she has the pleasure of returning 
courtesies, or rel'using to refurn ihem, of receiving 
compliments with civility, or rejecting them with 
disdain. She has the pleasure of meeting some of 
her acquaintance, of guessing why the rest are ab- 
sent, and of telling them that she saw the opera, on 
pretence of inquiring why they would miss it. She has 
the pleasure of being supposed to be pleased with a 
refined amusemenl, and of hoping to be numbered 
among the votresses of harmony. She has the plea- 
sure of escaping for two hours the superiority of a 
sister, or the control of a husband ; and from all 
these pleasures she concludes that heavenly music is 
the balm of life. 

"All assemblies of gaiety are brought together by 
motives of the same kind. The theatre is not filled 
with those that know or regard the skill of the actor, 
nor the ball-room by those who dance, or attend to 
the dancers. To all places of general resort, wliere 
the standard of pleasure is erected, we run with equal 
eagerness or appearance of eagerness, for very dif- 
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fercnt reasons. One goes that he may say he ha» 
been there, another because he never misses. Thb 
man goes to try what he can find, and lhat to dis- 
cover what others find. Whatever diversion is cosily 
will be frequented by those v\ ho desire to be thought 
rich ; and whatever has, by any accident, become 
fashionable, easily continues its reputation, because 
tverv one is a^^hamed of not partaking it. 

•'To every place of entertainment wc go with ex- 
pectation, and desire of being pleased ; ue meet 
others who are brought by the same motives; no 
one will be the first to own the disappointment; one 
face reflects the smile of another, till each believes 
the rest delighted, and endeavours to caich and 
transmit the circulating rapture. In liine, all are 
deceived by the cheat to which all contribute. The 
fiction of happiness is propat^ateil by every tongue, 
and confirmed by every look, till at last all profess 
the joy which they do not feel, consent to yield to the 
general delusion, and when the voluntary ilream is at 
an end, lament lhat bliss is of so short a duration. 

«* If Drugget preteiide<l to plea^^ures of w hich he 
had no perception, or boasteti of one amusement 
where he was indulging another, what did he whicli 
is not done by all th(»be \> ho rend his story ; of whom 
some pretend delight in conversation, only because 
they dare not be alone ; some praise the qniet of 
•olitude, because they are envious of sense and im- 
patient of folly ; and some gratify their pride, hy 
writing characters which expose the vanity of life. 
" I am. Sir, 

" Your humble Set vant.'* 



Saturday October 

IT has been the ende vour of all those, whom the 
world has reverenced for superior wisdom, to per- 
suade man to be acquainted with him elf, to learn 
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his own powers and his own weakness^ to observe 
by what eVils he is most dangerously beset, and by 
ivhat temptations most easily overcome. 

This counsel has been often given with serious dig* 
nity, and often received with appearance of con- 
viction; but, as very few can search deep into their 
own minds without meeting what they wish to hide 
from themselves, scarce any man persists in culti- 
vating such disagreeable acquaintance, but draws 
the veil again between his eyes and his heart, leaves 
bis passions and appetites as he found them, and ad- 
vises others to look into themselves. 

This is the common result of inquiry, even among 
those that endeavour to grow wiser or belter, but this 
endeavour is far enough from frequency ; the greater 
part of the multitudes that swarm upon the earth 
have never been disturbed by such uneasy curiosity, 
but deliver themselves up to business or to pleasure, 
plunge into the current of life, whether placid or 
turbulent, and pass on from one point of prospect 
to another, attentive rather to any thing than the 
state of their minds; satisfied, at an easy rate, with 
an opinion, that they are no worse than others, that 
every man must mind his own interest, or that their 
pleasures hurt oni}^ themselves, and are therefore no 
proper subjects of censure. 

Some, however, there are, whom the intrusion of 
scruples, the recollection of better notions^ or the 
latent reprehension of good examples, will not suf- 
fer to live entirely contented with their own conduct; 
these are forced to pacify the mutiny of reason with 
fair promises, and quiet their thoughts with designs of 
calling all their actions to review, and planning a 
new scheme for the time to come. 

There is nothing which we estimate so fallaciously 
Bs the force of our own resolutions, nor any fallacy 
which we so unwillingly and tardily detect. He 
that has resolved a thousand times, and a thousanc^ 

VOL. v. 
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timeji deserted his own purpose, yet suffers no abate- 
ment of his confidence, but still believes himself his 
own ma'iter, and able, by innate vigour of suul, to 
press forward to his end, ihrough all ihe obstructions 
that inconveniences or delight can put in his way. 

That this mistake should prevail for a time is very 
natural. When conviction is present, and tempta- 
tion out of sight, we do not easily conceive how any 
reasonable being can deviate from his true interest. 
What ought to be done while it yet hangs only in 
speculation is so plain and certain, that there is no 
place for doubt; the whole soul yields itself to the 
predominance of truth, and readily determines to do 
what, when time of action comes^ will be at last 
omitted. 

I believe mo6t men may review all the lives that 
Lave passed within their observation, without re- 
membering one efficacious resolution, or being able 
to tell a single instance of a course of practice sud- 
denly changed in consequence of a change of 
opinion, or an establishment of determination. Many 
indeed alter their conduct, and are not at fifty what 
they were at thirty, but they commonly varied im* 
perceptibly from themselves, followed the train of 
external causes^ and rather suffered reformation than 
made it. 

It is not uncommon to charge the difference be- 
tween promise and performance, between profes- 
sion and reality, upon deep design and studied da- 
ceit ; but the truth is, that there is very little hy- 
pocrisy in the world ; we do not so often endeavour 
or wish to impose on others as on ourselves; we re- 
solve to do right, we hope to keep our resolutions* 
we declare them to confirm our own hope, and fix 
our own inconstancy by calling witnesses of onr 
actions ; but at last habit prevails, and those whom 
We invited to our triumph laugh at our defeat. 

Custom is commonly too strong for the most itr 
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•olute rcsolver, though furnished for the asRault with 
all the weapons of philosophy. " He that endea- 
vours to free himself from an ill habit/' says Bacon, 
" must act change too much at a time^ lest he should 
be discouraged by difficulty ; nor too little, for then 
he will make but slow advances." This is a precept 
which may be applauded in a book, but will fail in 
the trial, in which every change will be found too 
great or too little. Those, who have been able to 
conquer habit, are like those that are fabled to have 
returned from the realms of Pluto: — 

■ ' Paucif quas itqttus amavic 
Jupiter^ a(que ardens cvexit ad athera virtus. 

They are sufficient to give hope, but not security ; 
to animate the contest, but not to promise victory. 

Those, who are in the power of evil habits, must 
conquer them as they can; and conquered they must 
be, or neither wisdom nor happiness can be artaioed : 
but those, who are not yet subject lo iheir influence, 
may, by timely caution* preserve their freedom; 
they may effectually resolve to esca^je the tyrant, 
whom they will very vainly resolve to conquer. 



Saturday, March 10- 
" To TH» Idler. 

" Mk. Idler, 

I AM the unfortunate wife of a city wit, 
and cannot but think that my case may deserve equal 
compassion with any of those which have been re- 
presented in your paper. 

1 married my husband within three months after 
the expiration of his apprenticeship; we put our 
money together, and furnished a large and splendid 
shop, in which he was for five years and a half 
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diligent and cifil. The notice, which curiosity or 
kindness commonly bestows on beginners, was con- 
tinued by conBdence and esteem; one costomer, 
pleased with his treatment and his bargain, rccom- 
mended another, and we were busy behind the counter 
from morning to night. 

" Thus every day increased our wealth and our rc« 
putation. My husband was often invited to dinner 
openly on the Exchange by hundred thousand pounds 
men ; and whenever I went to any oF the halls, the 
wives of the aldermen mide me low courtesies. We 
always took up our notes before the day, and made 
all considerable payments by drafts upon our 
banker. 

You will easily believe, that I was well enough 
pleased with my condition; for what happiness can 
be greater than that of growing every day richer and 
richer? 1 will not deuy,that, imagining myself likely 
to be in a shot t time the sheritY's lady, I broke off my 
acquaintance with some of my neighbours, and ad- 
vised my husband to keep good company, and not 
to be <5eeii with men that were worth nothing. 

In time he found that ale disagreed with his con- 
stitution, and he went every night to drink his pint 
at a tavern, where he met with a set of critics, who 
disputed upon the merit of the different theatrical 
performers. By these idle fellows he was uken to 
the Mla\ , which at first he did not seem much to 
heed ; for he owned, that he very seldom knew what 
thry were doing, and that, while his companion! 
wuuld Itt him alone, be was commonly ihmkmg ou 
his la*.t bargain. 

Having once gone, hovi^ever, he went again and 
again, though I often told him, that three shillings 
were thrown away ; at last he grew uneasy if he 
missed a night, and importuned me to go with him. 
J went to a tragedy, which they called Macbeth, and 
Khen I came home, told him, that I could not bear 
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to see men and women make themselves such fools, 
by pretend inj^' to be witches and ghosts, generals 
and kings, and to walk in their sle^p when they 
were as much awake as those that looked at them. 
He told me, that I must get higher notions, and that 
a play was the most rational of all entertainments, 
and most proper to relax the mind after the business 
of the day. 

'* By degrees he gained knowledge of some of the 
[)layers ; and, when the play was over, very fre- 
quently treated them with suppers, for which he was 
admitted to stand behind the scenes. 

He soon began to lose some of his morning hours 
in the same folly, and was for one winter very di- 
ligent in his attendance on the rehearsals; but of 
this species of idleness he grew weary, and said, that 
the play was nothir^g without the company. 

'* His ardour for the diversion of the evening in- 
creased ; he bought a sword, and paid hve shillings 
a niirht to sit ni the bo?ies : he went sometimes into 
a place which he calls the green room, where all the 
wits of the age assemble ; and when he had been 
there, could do nothing for two or three days, but 
repeat their jests, or tell their disputes. 

" He has mnv lost his regard for every thing but 
the playhouse; he invites, three times a week, one 
or other to drink claret and talk of the drama. His 
hrst care in the morning is to read the playbills ; 
and if he remembers any lines of the tragedy, which 
is to be represented, walks about the shop repeating 
them so loud, and with such strange gestures, that 
the passengers gather round the door. 

" His greatest pleasure, when I married him, was 
to hear the fiituation of his shop commended, and to 
be told how many estates have been got in it by the 
same trade ; but of late he grows peevish at any 
mention of busmess, and delights in nothing so much 
as to be told that be speaks like iMossop* 

1^3 
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Among his new associates, he kas learned in« 
other language, and speaks in su( h a strain, that 
bis neighbours cannot understand him. If a customer 
ta\ks longer than he is willing to hear» he viill com- 
plain rhat he has been excruciated with unmeanin{^ 
verbosity ; he laughs at the letters of his friends for 
their lameness of expression, and often declares him^^ 
self weary of attending to the minutiae of a shop. 

" U is well forme that I know how to keep a book« 
for of late he is scarcely ever in the w ay. Since one 
of his friends told him that he had a genius for tra* 
gic poetry, he has locked himself in an upper roum 
six or seven hours a day, and when I carry him any 
paper to be read or signed, I hear him talking ve- 
liemently lu himself, sometimes of love and beauty, 
sometimes of friendship and virtue, but more fret 
quently of liberty and his country. 

1 would tiladly, Mr. Idler, be informed what ta 
think of a shopkeeper, who is incessantly talking 
about liberty ; a word, which, since his acquaint- 
ance with polite lifp, my husband has always in 
liU mouih ; he is, on all occasions, afraid of our 
liberty, and declares his resolution to hazard z}l 
for liberty. What can the man niean ? I am sure 
he has liberty enough; it were better for him aad 
pie if his liberty wa9 lessened. 

He has a friend, yvhovd he calls a critic, that 
comes tviii e a week to read what he is writing. 
Thi« critic tells him, that his piece is a little ir- 
regular, but that some detatched scents will shine 
prodigi«>u^ly, and that, in the character of Bom- 
bulus, he is wonderfully great. My scribbler then 
squeezes his hand, calU him the best of friends, 
/ lhapks him for his sincerity, and telU him that he 
hates to bp flattered. I hnve reason to believe 
that 4»e seldom parts with his dear friend without 
IfBnding him two guineas, and am afraid that ()S 
^^y% bail for him three days ago. 
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By this course of life our credit as traders is 
lessened, and I cannot forbear to suspect, that my 
husband^s honour as a wit is not much advanced, 
for he seems to be always the lowest of the com* 

Eany^ and is afraid to tell his opinion till the rest 
ave spoken. When he was behind his counter, 
he used to be brisk, active, and jocular, like a 
man that knew what he was doing, and did not fear 
to look another in the face; but among wits and 
critics he is timorous and awkward, and hangs 
down his head at his own table. Dear Mr. Idler, 
persuade hira, if you can, to return once more to his 
native element. Tell him> that wit wiil never niake 
him rich, but that there are places where riches wii| 
always make a wit. 

^' I am. Sir. &c. 

" Deborah Ginceiu*' 



Saturday, March 17. 

THERE is no kind of idleness by which we are so 
easily se<luced, as that which dignifies itself by the 
appearance of bu'^mess, and by making the loiterer 
imagine that ht hns Sfmeihiiig to do, which must not 
be neglected, keeps h'm in perpetual agitation, and 
hurries him rapidly from place to place. 

He that sits si ill, or reposes him elf upon a couch, 
no more deceives himself than he deceives others; 
he knows that he is doing nothing, and has no other 
solace of his iusjaniflcance than the resolution, 
which the lazy hourly mal^e, of changing his mode 
of life. 

To do nothing every man is ashamed ; and to do 
inuch, almost every man is unwilling or afraid. In- 
numerable expedients have therefore been invented 

produce qaotion >f ithout labour, and empIoyiTien( 
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without solicitude. The greater part of those, whom 
the kindness of fortune has left to their own direction, 
and whom want does not keep chained to the counter 
or the plough, play throughout life with the shadows 
of business, and know not at last what they have 
been doing. 

These imitators of action are of all denomina- 
tions. Some are seen at every auction without 
intention to purchase : others appear punctually 
at the Exchange, though they are known there 
only by their faces. Some are always making 
parties, to visit collection^? for which they have no 
ta&le, and some neglect every pleasure and every 
duty to hear ouesiions, in which they have no in- 
terest, debated in [)arliament. 

These men never appear more ridiculous, than in 
the distress which they imagine themselves to feel, 
from some accidental intt:rruption of those empty 
pursuit*!. A tiger newly imprisoned is indeed more 
formidable, but not more angry, than Jack Tulip 
iviihheld from a tlorist's feast, or Tom Distich hin- 
dered from seeing the first representation of a pUy. 

As political aflairs are the highest and most exten- 
sive of temporal concerns, the mimic of a politi- 
cian is more busy and important than any other 
trifler. Monsieur le Noir, a man who. without pro- 
perty or importance in any corner of the earth, has, 
in the present confusion of the wor!d, declared 
himself a steady adherent to the French, is made 
miserable by a wind that keeps back the packet- 
boat, and still more miserable by t very account of a 
Malouin privateer caught in his cruize ; he knows 
well that nothing can be done or said by him which 
can produce any eHect but that of laughter, that he 
can neither hasten nor retard good or evil, that his 
joys and sorrows have scarcel}^ any partakers ; yet 
guch IS Iiis zeal, and such his curiosity, ihat he would 
run b ircfooted to Gravesend^ foe the sake of knowing 
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first that the English had lost a tender, and would 
ride out to meet every mail from the continent if be 
might be permitted to open it. 

Learning is generally confessed to be desirable^ 
and there are some whp fancy themselves always 
busy in acquirini; it. Of these ambulatory students, 
one of the most busy is my friend Tom RestleM. 

Tom has long had a mind to be a man of know- 
ledge, but he does not care to spend much time 
among authors ; for he is of opinion that few books 
deserve the labour of perusal, that they give the 
mind an unfashionable cast, and destroy that freedom 
of thought and easiness of manners indispensably 
requisite to acceptance in the world. Tom has 
therefore found another way to wisdom. When he 
rises, he goes into a coffee house, where he creeps 
so near to men whom he takes to be reasoners, as to 
hear their discourse, and endeavours to remember 
something which, when it has been strained through 
Tom's head, is so near to nothing, that what it once 
was cannot be discovered. This be carries round 
from friend to friend through a circle of visits, till 
hearing what each says upon the question, he* 
becomes able at dinner to say a little himself; and 
as every great genius relaxes himself among his in« 
feriors, meets with some who wonder how so young 
a man can talk so wisely. 

At night he has a new feast prepared for his intel* 
lects ; he always runs to a disputing society, or a 
speaking club, where he half hears what, if he had 
heard the whole, he would but half understand ; 
goes home pleased with the consciousness of a day 
well spent, lies down full of ideas, and rises in the 
morning empty as before. 



Saturday, May 19. 
PRUDENCE is of more frequent uie than any other 
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intellectual quality ; it it exerted on slight occasions, 
and called into act by the cursory business of com« 
mon life. 

Whatever is universally necessary, has been 
granted to mankind on easy terms. Prudence, as it 
is always wanted, is without great difficulty obtained. 
It requires neither extensive view nor profound 
search, but forces itself, by spontaneous impulse, 
upon a mind neither great nor busy, neither en- 
grossed by vast designs nor distracted by multiplicity 
of attention. 

Prudence operates on life in the same manner as 
rules on composition ; it produces vigilance rather 
than elevation ; rather prevents loss than procures 
advantage ; and often escapes miscarriages, hut sel- 
dom reaches either power or honour. It quenches 
that ardour of enterprise, by which every thing is 
done that can claim praise or admiration; and re- 
presses that generous temerity which often fails and 
often succeeds. Rules may obviate faults, but can 
never confer beauties; and prudence keeps life safe, 
bui docs not often make it happy. The world is not 
amazed with prodigies of excellence, but when wit 
tramples upon rules, and magnanimity breaks the 
chains of prudence. 

One of the most prudent of all, that have fallen 
within my observation, is my old companion So- 
phron, who lias passed through the world in quiet, 
by perpetual adherence to a few plain maxinis> 
and wonders how contention and distress can so 
often happen. 

The first principle of Sophron is to run no hazards. 
Though he loves money, he is of opinion, that fru- 
gality is a more certain source of riches than indus- 
try. It is to no purpose that any prospect of large 
profit is set before him; he believes little about fu* 
turity, and does not love to trust his money out of 
bis sight, for nobody knows what may happen. He 
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has a small estate, which he lets at the old rent» be- 
cause it is better to have a little than nothing; but 
be rigorously demands payment on the stated day, 
for he that cannot pay one quarter cannot pay two. 
If he is told of any improvements in agriculture, he 
likes the old way, has observed that changes very 
seldom answer expectation, is of opinion that our 
forefathers knew how to till the ground as well as 
we; and concludes with an argument that nothing 
can overpower, that the expense of planting and 
fencing is immediate, and the advantage distant, and 
that he is no wise man who will quit a certainty fur 
an uncertainty. 

Another of Sophron's rules is, to mind no business 
but his own. In the state he is of no parly; but 
hears and speaks of public affairs with the same 
coldness as of the administration of some ancient re- 
public. If any flagrant act of fraud or oppression 
is mentioned, he hopes that all is not true that is 
told : if misconduct or corruption puts the nation in 
aflame, he hopes that every man means well. At 
elections he leaves his dependants to their own 
choice, and declines to vote himself, for every can- 
didate is a good man, whom he is unwilling to opposs 
or offend. 

If disputes happen among his neighbours, he ob- 
serves an invariable and cold neutrality. Hi^ punc- 
tuality has gained him the reputation of honesty, 
and his caution that of wisdom, and few would refuse 
to refer their claims to his award. He might have 
prevented many expensive lawsuits, and quenched 
many a feud in its first smoke, but always refuses the 
office of arbitration, because he must decide against 
one or the other. 

With the affairs of other families he is always un- 
aoquainted. He sees estates bought and sold, squan- 
dered and increased, without praising the economist 
or censuring the spendthrift. He never courts the 
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rising, lest they should fall ; nor insults the falleDi 
lest (hey should rii>f again. His caution has the ap* 
pearaiice of virtue, and all who do not want his help 
praise his benevolence ; but if any man solicits his as- 
sistance, he has jutit sent away all his money; and 
Kheo the petitioner is t^oiie, declares to his family that 
be is sorry for bi<i mist< rtunes» has always looked upon 
him wifh particular kindness, and iherefore could 
not lend him money, l^»t he should destroy their 
friend*«hip by the neceisify of entorcini^ payment. 

Of domestic mislortunes he has never heard. 
When he is toid the huiulredih time of a gentleman's 
daughter who t*a< married the coachman, he lifts up 
his hands with a^h>n;&hnie it, for he always thought 
her a very si»ber yirl. Wht-ii nuptial quarrels, 
after having B le«l the cfiuiitry wi^ti talk and laughter, 
at last enii m se^ ar ition, he never can conceive how 
it happened, for he looked upon them as a happy 
couple 

if his advice is asked, he never gives any particu- 
lar direction, because events are uncertain, and he 
%vill hnng mi bUme upon hnnself ; but he takes the 
coiisulter tenderly by the hand, tells him he makes 
bis care his own, and advises him not to act 
rashly, but \o weit^li the reasons on both sides; ob- 
serves that a man may be as easily too hasty as too 
slow, abd that as many fail by iioing too much as too 
little; that a wise man ban two ears and one tongue; 
and that liale said is soon amended that he could 
tell him thin and that, bui that after all every mani^ 
the best judge of his own att'airs. 

With this some are satisfied, and go home with 
great reverence df Sophron's wisdom, and none arc 
ofleuded, because every one is left in full possession 
of his own opinion. 

Sophron gives no characters. It is equally vain 
to tell him of vice and virtue, for he has reraafked 
that 00 man likes to be censured^ and that very few 
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are ileliglited with the praises of another! He has a 
few terms which he uses to all alike. With respect 

fortune, he believes every family to be in good 
circumstances; he never exalts any understanding 
by lavisi; praise, yti he meets with none but Tery 
sen^-ible people. Every man is honest and hearty, 
and every woman is a good creature. 

Thus Sophron creeps along, neither loved nor 
hated, neither fuvoured nor opposed : he has ne- 
ver attempted to jcrrow rich, for fear of growing 
poor: and has raised no friends, for fear of making 
tnemies. 



Salurdaj/, May 26. 

PLEASURE is very seldom found where it is sought. 
Our brightest blazes of gladness are commonly kin* 
died by unexpected sparks. The flowers, which 
scatter their odours from time to lime in the paths of 
life, grow up without culture from seeds scattered by 
chance. 

^•'othing is more hopeless than a scheme of rHenri- 
ment. Wits and humourists are brought together 
from distant quarters by preconcerted invitations : 
they come attended by their admirers prepared to 
laugh and to applaud ; they gaze awhile on each 
other, ashamed to be silent and afraid to speak ; 
every man in discontented with himself, grows an- 
gry with those that give him pain, and resolves that 
he will contribute nothing to the merriment of such 
worthless company. Wine inflames the general ma- 
licrnity, and changes sullenness to petulance, till at 
last none can hear any longer the presence of the 
rest. They retire to vent their indignation in safer 
places, where they are heard with attention; their 
importance is restored, they recover their good 
hunmur. and j^ladden the wight viiih wit and jocu* 
lariiy. 

VOL. V, - M 
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Merriment is always the eflFect of a sudden impres- 
tion. The jest which is expected is already de- 
stroyed. The most active imaiijination will ])e some- 
times torpid under the frigid influence of melan- 
choly, and sometimes occasions will be wanting to 
tempt the mind, however volatile, to sallies and ex- 
cursions. Nothir»g was ever said with uncoinmoii 
felicity, but by the co-operation of chance; and 
tlieretbre, wit as well as valour must be coDtent to 
share its honours with fortune. 

All other pleasure^ are equally uncertain; the ge- 
neral remedy ol uneasiness is chans^e of place: al- 
most every one has some journey of pleasure in bis 
Diind, with which he flatters his expectation. He 
that travels in theory has wo incoi^venience ; he has 
shade and sunshine at his disposal, and wherever he 
alights, finds tables of plenty and looks of gaiety. 
These ideas are indulged till the day of departure ar- 
rives, the chaise is called, cind the progress of hap- 
piness begins. 

A few nudes teach him the fallacies of imagina- 
tion. The road is dusty, the air is sultry, the horse* 
sluggish, and the postillion brutal. He longs for the 
time of dinner, that he may eat and rest. The inn 
is crowded, his orders are neglected, and nothing 
remains but that he devour in liaste what the cook 
has spoiled, and drives on in quest of better enter- 
tainment. He finds at nijjhi a more commodioug 
house, but the best is always worse than be ex- 
pected. 

li€ at last enters his native province, and re- 
•olves to feast his mind with the conversation of his 
old friends, and the recollection of juvenile iVulics. 
He stops at the house of his friend, whom he designs 
to overpower with pleasure by the unexpected in- 
terview. He is not known till he tolls his name and 
revives the memory of himself by a gradual expla- 
nation. He is then coldly received and cerenio- 
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aiously feasted. He hastes away to another, whom 
his affairs have called to a distant place, and having 
seen the empty house, goes away disgusted, bv a 
disappointment which could not be intended, be- 
cause it could not be foreseen. At the next house 
he finds every face clouded with misfortune, and is 
regarded with malevolence as an unreasonable in- 
truder, who comes not to visit but to insult them. 

It js seldom that we find either men or places such 
as we expect ihem. He that has pictured a pros- 
pect upon his fancy, will receive little pleasure from 
his eyes ; he that has anticipated the conversation 
of a wit, will wonder to what prejudice he owes his 
reputation. Yet it is necessary to hope, though 
hope should always be deluded : for hope itself is 
happiness, and its frustrations, however frequent, 
are less dreadful than its extinction. 



Saturday, June 9. 

CRITICISM is a study by which men grow impor- 
tant and formidable at very small expense. The 
power of invention has been conferred by nature 
upon few, and the labour of learning those sciences, 
which may by mere labour be obtained, is too great 
to be willingly endured; but every man can exert 
such judgment as he has upon the works of others; 
and he whom nature has made weak, and idleness 
keeps ignv)rant, may yet support his vanity by the 
name ot a critic. 

1 hope it will give comfort to great numbers who 
are passing through the world in obscurity, when I 
inform tii^m how easily di<>tinction may be obtained. 
All the other powers of literature are coy and haugh* 
ty, they must be long courted, and at last are not al- 
v/ays gained ; but criticisnk is a goddess easy of ac- 
cess and forward of advance, who will meet the slow, 
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and encourage the timorous ; the want of meaning 
she supplies with words, aad the want of spirit she 
recompenses with malignity. 

This profession has one recommendation pcculi; r 
to itseir, that it gives vent to malignity without 
real mischief. No genius was ever blasted by the 
breath of critics. The prison which, if confined, 
would have burst the heart, fumes away in empty 
hisses, and malice is set at ease with very little 
danger to merit. The critic is the only man whose 
triumph is without another's pain, and who^e great- 
ness does not rise upon another's ruin. 

To a study at once so easy and so reputable, so 
malicious and so harmless, it cannot be necessary 
to invite my readers by a long or labf>ured exhor- 
tation; it is sufficient* since all would be critics if 
they could, to sSow by one eminent example that 
all can be critics if they will. 

Dick Minim, after the common course of puerile 
studies, in which he was u ) great proficient, was 
put apprentice to a brevver, with whom he had lived 
two years, when his uncle died in the city, and 
left him a large fortune in the stocks. Dick bad 
fur six months befo.e used the company of the 
lower players, of whom he had learned to scorn a 
trade, aud being now at liberty to follow his genius^ 
he resolved to be a man of wit and hunour. Thai 
he might be properly initiated in his new character, 
be frequented the coffee houses near the thevitre*, 
where he listened very diligently, day after day, 
to those who talked of language and sentiments, 
and unities and cata<%trophes, till by slow dtrgrees he 
|)egan to think th^t he understood sonieihing of the 
stage, and hoped in lime to talk himself. 

But he did not trunt so much i ) natural sagacity 
as wholly to neglect the help of books. Whcti the 
theatres were shut, he retired to Richmond with a 
few select writers, whose opinions he impressed 
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Mpm his memory by unwearied diligence; and, 
Y/hen he returned with other wits to the town, was 
able to tell, in very proper phrases, that the chief 
business of art is to copy nature ; that a perfect 
wi ifter is not t i be expected, because genius decays 
as judgment increases; that the great art is the art 
of blotting; and that, according to the rule of 
Horace, every piece should be kept nine years. 

Of the great authors he now began to display the 
characters, laying down as an universal position, 
that all had beauties and defects, liis opinion was, 
that Sbakspeare, commi ting liiniself wholly to the 
impulse of nature, \vante<i that correctness which 
learning would liave ^iven him; and tfiat Jonson, 
lirosting to learning, did not sufticiently cast his 
eye on nature. He blamed the stanza of Spenser, 
and could not bear the hexameters of Sidney. Den- 
ham and Waller he held the first, reformers of 
English numbers; and thought that if Waller could 
have obtair»ed liie strength of Dcnham, or Denham 
the sweetness of Waller, there had been nothing 
ivanting to complete a poet. He often expressed 
his commiseration of Drydeii's poverty, and his in- 
dignation at the age which suffered him to write for 
bread; he repented wiih rapture the first lines of All 
for Love, but wondered at the corruption of taste 
whirh could benr any ihing so unnatural as rhyming 
tragedies. In (JLway he found uncommon powers 
oi nioving the pa.^sions but was disgusted by his 
general negligence, and blamed him for making a 
icmspirator his hero; and never concluded his dis- 
q'lisition, without remarkirig how happily the 
^')und of the clock is made to alarm the audience, 
JSouthern would have been his favourite, but that he 
Bui-xes comic with tragic scenes, intercepts the na- 
tural course of the passions, aud fills the mind with 
0jwi d confusion of mirth and melancholy. The ver- 
siiLcutiou of Kovve bethought too melodious for the 
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sta?;e, an 1 too little varied in different passion*;. He 
made it the great fault ot Congreve, that all his 
pcr!»ons were wits, and that he always wrote with 
more art than nature. He consiciered Calo rather 
as a poem than a pby, anJ :illo\ved Addison to be 
the co.ny>lete nnstcr of a legory and grave hiiraour, 
bat paid no great defereace to him as a critic. He 
thought the ch ef merit of Prior was in his easy 
tales an 1 l.ghter poeais, though he allowed that his 
Solomon had ma i v noble sentiments elegantly ex- 
pressed. In Swift he di covered an inimitable vein 
of irony, and an easiness which all would hope and 
fe V w'luld^ attain. Pope he was inclined to de- 
gra !e fro n a poe^ to a versifier, and thought his 
nu•^^-r^ rather lunci mi* than sweet. He often la- 
menced the i*erir*ect of Pnjedra and Hippolitus, and 
wi^^hcd to see the stage under better regulations. 

These as^^erti >ns passed commonly uncontra* 
dict-d ; and if now and then an opponent started 
up. he WIS quickly repressed by the suffrages of 
the company, and Minim went away from every 
dispute with elation of heart and increase of confi* 
4ence. 

He now grew conscious of his abUities, and be- 
gan to talk ot the present state of dramatic poetry; 
wondered what was become of the comic genius 
which supplied our ancestors with wit and plea- 
santry, and why no writer could be found that 
durst now venture beyond a farce. He saw no 
reason tor thinking that the vein of humour was ex- 
hausted, since we live in a country where liberty 
suffers every character to spread itself to iU utmost 
bulk, and which therefore produces more originals 
than all the rest of the world together. Of traa^edv 
he concluded business to be the soul, and yet often 
hinted that iove predominates too ranch upon the 
jnodern stage. 

He was now an acknowleged critic, and bad his 
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own seat in a coffee house, and headed a party in 
the pit. Minim has more vanity than ill nature, 
and seldom desires to do much mischief; he will 
perhaps murmur a littlo. in the oar of him that sits 
Dtixt him, but endearours to influence the audience 
to favour, by clapping <when an actor exclaims. 

Ye gods/' or laments the misery of his country. 

By degrees be was admitted to rehearsals, and 
many of his friends are of opinion, that cor present 
poets are indebted to him for their happiest 
thoughts; by his contrivance the bell was rung 
twice in Barbarossa, and by his persuasion the au- 
thor of Ck'one concluded his play without a 
couplet; "for what can be more absurd," said 
Minim," than that part of a play should be rhymed, 
and part written in blank verse? And by what 
acquisition of faculties is the speaker, who nerer 
could find rhymes before, enabled to rhyme at the 
conclusion of an act 

He is the greatest investigator of hidden beauties, 
and is particularly delighted when he finds the 
sound an echo to the sense. He has read all our 
|)oets with particular attention to this delicacy of 
Tersification, and wonders at the supineness with 
which their works have been hitherto perused, so 
that no man has found the sound of a drum in this 
(distich ; — 

•* When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was heat with fist instead of a stick," 

and that the wonderful lines upon honour and a 
jbubble have hitherto passed without notice: — 

" Honour is like the glassy bubble, 

Which costs philosophers such trouble ; 
Where one part crack'd, the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack'd to find out why." 

In these verses," says Minim, " we have iwm 
^if iking accommodations of the sound to the sense. 
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It is impossible to utter the two lines emphatically 
without an act like that which they describe ; bub- 
ble and trouble causing a momentary inflation of 
the cheeks by the retention of the breath, which is 
afterwards forcibly cmitlcd, as in the practice of 
blowing bubbles. But the greatest excellence ij 
in the Third line, which is crack'd in the middle to 
express a crack, and then shivt^rs into m >no«yHa- 
bles." Yet has this diamond lain neglfctt d with 
common stones, and among the innumerable ad- 
mireri of Hudibras, the observation of this superla- 
tive passage has been reserved for the sagacity of 
Minim. 



Saturday, June 16. 

MR. MINIM has now advanced himself to the 
zenith of critical rt-putation ^ when he was in the 
pit, every eye in the boxes was upon him; when 
he entered his colVtre house, he was surrounded by 
circles of candidates, who parsed their noviciates of 
literature under his tuition; his op nion was asked 
by all who had no opinion of their own, and yet 
loved to debate and decide: and no composition 
was supposed to pass in safety to posterity, till it 
had been secured by Minim's ap, probation. 

Minim professes great admiration of the wisdom 
and munificence by which the academies of the 
continent were raised, and often wishes for some 
standard of taste, for some tribunal, to which meiit 
may appeal from caprice, prejudu e, and maligmry. 
He has formed a plan for an academy of criticism, 
where every work of imagination may be read be- 
fore it is printed, and which shall authoritatively 
direct the theatres what pieces to receive or 
reject, to exclude or to revive. 

Such an institution would, in Dick's opinion* 
spread the fame of English literature over Europe, 
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and niake London the metropolis of elegance and 
politeness, the place to which the learned and in- 
genious of all countries would repair for instruction 
and improvement, and where nothing would any- 
longer be applauded or endured that was not con- 
formed to the nicest rules, and finished with the 
hi;zhest elegance. 

Till some happy conjunction of the planets shall 
dispose our princes or ministers to make themselves 
iinmortal by such an academy. Minim contents 
himself to preside four nights in a week in a critical 
society selected by himself, wliere be is heard 
without contradiction, and whence his judgment 
is disseminated through the great vulgar and the 
small. 

When he is placed in the chair of criticism, he 
declares loudly for the noble simplicity of our an* 
cestors, in opposition to the petty refinements, and 
ornamental luxuriance. Sometimes he is sunk in 
despair; and perceives false delicacy daily gaining 
ground, and sometimes brightens his countenance 
with a gleam of hope, and predicts the revival of 
the true sublime. He then fulminates his loudest 
censures against the monkish barbarity of rhyme ; 
wonders how beings that pretend to reason can be 
pleased with one line always ending like another ; 
tells how unjustly and unnaturally sense is sacri- 
ficed to sound y how often the best thoughts arc 
mangled by the necessity of confining or extending 
them to the dimensions of a couplet; and re- 
joices that genius has, in our days, shaken off 
the shackles which had encumbered it so long. 
Yet he allows that rhyme may sometimes be 
borne, if the lines be often broken, and the 
pauses judiciously diversified. 

PVom blank verse he makes an easy transition to 
Milton, whom he produces as an example of the 
slow advance of lasting reputation. Milton is the 
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only writer in whose books Minim can lead for 
ever without wea.ine>s. What cause it is that 
exempts this p'easu e from satiety, he h is long and 
diligently imiuireil, and believes it to consist m 
the perpetual varia ion of the numbers, by which 
the ear is gratihed and the attention awaUened, 
The lines th it are commonly thought rugi^ed and 
unmusical, ne conceives to have been written to 
tc.iiper the melodious luxury of the rest, or to 
express things by a proper cadence : tor he 
scarcely tind^ a verse that has not this favourite 
beauty ; he df ciares that he could shiver in a 
hot* house w hen he reads that 

" the ground 
Bums frore, and cold performs ih* effect of tii*e;" 

and that, when Milton bewails his blindness, the 
verse 

" So diick a drop serene has quench'd these orbs/' 

has, he knows not how, j^oinething that strikes hiiu 
with an obscure sen>ation, like that which he fancies 
wou d be Ic'lt froai the sound ol darkness. 

Minim is not so conhdent of his rules of judg- 
ment as not very eagerly to catch new light from 
the name of the author. He is commonly so pru* 
dent as to spare tho>e whom he cannot resist, un- 
less, as will soiiieiimes happen, he hnds the public 
CO ubined against them, hut a frebli pretender to 
fame he is strongly indintid to censure, till hi* 
own honour requires that he commend him. Till 
he knows the success of a comj.osition, he in- 
trenches himself in general terms; there are some 
new thoughts and beautiful passages, but there is 
likewise much which he would have advised the 
author to expunge. He has several favourite 
epithets, of which he has never settled the mean- 
ing, but which are very commodiously applied to 
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hooks which he hns not read, or cannot under- 
stand. One is manly, anothtr is dry, another stift', 
and another flimsy ; sometimes he discovers deli- 
cacy of style, and sometimes meets with strange 
expressions. 

He is never so great or so happy as when a 
youth of promising parts is brought to receive his 
directions for the prosecution of liis studies. He 
then puts on a very serious air; he advises the 
pupil to read none but the best authors, and, when 
he finds one congenial to his own mind, to study 
his beauties, but avoid his faults ; and, when he sits 
down to write, to consider how his favourite author 
would think at the present time on the present 
occasion. He exhorts him to catch those moments 
when he finds his thoughts expanded and his genius 
exalted, but to take care lest imagination hurry 
him beyond the bounds of nature. He holds dili- 
gence the mother of success ; j et enjoins him, with 
great earnestness, not to read more than he can 
digest, and not to confuse his mind by pursuing 
studies of contrary tendencies. He tells him, that 
every man has his genius, and that Cicero could 
never be a poet. The boy retires illuminated, 
resolves to follow his genius, and to think how 
jVlilton would have thought: and Minim feasts 
upon his own beneficence till another day brings 
another pupil. 



Saturday, October 13. 

I HAVE passed the summer in one of those 
places to which a mineral spring gives the idle and 
luxurious an annual reason for resorting, whenever 
they fancy themselves offended by the heat of 
l.ondon. What is the true motive of this perio- 
pical assembly, I have never yet been able to dis- 
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cover. The greater part of the visitants neither 
feel diseases nor fear them. What pleasure can 
be expected more than the variety of the journey 
I know not, for the numbers are too great for 
privacy, and too small for diversion. As each is 
known to be a spy upon the rest, they all live in 
continual restraint; and having but a narrow range 
for censure, iluy gratify its cravings by preying 
on one another. 

*' But every condition lias some advantages. In 
this confinement, a smaller circle affords opportu- 
nities for more exact observation. The glass that 
magnifies its object contracts the sight to a point, 
and the mind must he fixed upon a single charac- 
ter to remark its minute peculiarities. The quality 
or habit which passes unobserved in the tumult of 
successive multitudes, becomes conspicuous when it 
is offered to thi notice day after day ; and perhaps 
I have, without any distinct notice, si^en thousands 
like niy late companions; for when the scene can 
be varied at pleasure, a slight disj;ust turns us 
aside before a deep impression can be made upon 
the mind. 

" There was a select set, supposed to be distin* 
guished by superiority of intellects, who always 
passed the evening together. To be admitud to 
their conversation was the highest honour of the 
place; many youths aspired lo distinction, by pre- 
tending to occasional invitations; and the ladies 
were often wishing to be men, that they might 
partake the pleasures of learned society. 

" I know not whether by merit or destiny. I 
was, soon after my arrival, admitted to ' this 
envied party, which I frequented tijl I had 
learned the art by which each endeavoured to 
support his charactjer. 

Tom Steady was a vehement assertor of un- 
controverted truth ; and by keeping himself out 
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of the reach of contradiction, had acquired all the 
confidence which the consciousness of irresistible 
abilities could have given. I was once mentioning 
a man of eminence, and, after having recounted 
his virtues, endeavoured to represent him fully, by 
mentioning his faults. ' Sir,' said Mr. Steady, 
' that he has faults I can easily believe, for who 
is without them ? No man. Sir, is now alive, 
among the innumerable multitudes that swarm 
upon the earth, however wise, or however good, 
who has not, in some degree, his failings and his 
faults. If there be any man faultless, bring him 
forth into public view, show him openly, and let 
him be known ; but I will venture to affirm, and, 
till the contrary be plainly shown, shall always 
maintain, that no such man is to be found. Tell 
not me. Sir, of impeccability and perfection; such 
talk is for those that are strangers in the world : I 
have seen several nations, and conversed with all 
ranks of people : I have known the great and the 
mean, the learned and the ignorant, the old and 
the young, the clerical and the lay, but I have 
never found a man without a fault ; and I sup- 
pose shall die in the opinion, that to be human is 
to be frail.' 

To all this nothing could be opposed. I 
listened with a hanging head; Mr. Steady looked 
round on the hearers with triumph, and saw every 
eye congratulating his victory ; he departed, and 
spent the next morning in following those who re- 
tired from the company* and telling them, with in- 
junctions of secrecy, how poor Spritely began to 
take liberties with men wiser than himself ; but 
that he suppressed him by a decisive argument, 
which put him totally to silence. 

Dick Snug is a man of sly remark and pithy 
sententiousness : he never immerges himself in the 
stream of conversation, but lies to catch his com- 
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panions in the eddy : he is often very successful ia 
breaking narratives and confounding eloquence. 
A genileman, giving the history of one of his ac- 
quaintance, made mention of a lady that had many 
lovers ; then, said Dick, she 'was either hand- 
some or rich. This observation being well received, 
Dick watched the p. ogress of the tale ; and hearing 
of a man lost in a shipwreck, remarked, that no 
man was ever drowned on dry land. 

Win Startle is a man of ex(]uisite sensibility, 
whose delicacy of frame, and quickness of discern- 
ment, subject him to impressions from the slightest 
cau:)es ; and who therelore passes his life between 
rapture and horror, in quiverings of delight, or con- 
vulsions of disgust. His emotions are too violent 
for many words ; liis thoughts are always disco- 
vered by exclamations. Vile, odious, horrid, detes- 
table, and sweet, charming, delightful, astonishing, 
compose almost his whole vocabulary, which he 
utters with various contortions and gesticulations 
not easily rtlated or described. 

"Jack Solid is a man of much reading, who 
uUers nothing but quotations; but having been, 
I suppose, too confident of his memory, he has 
for sunie time neglected his books, and his 
stock grows every day more scanty. Mr. Solid 
has found an opportunity every night lo repeat 
from Hudibras, 

" Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat ;^ 

and from Waller, 

" P(»ets lose half the praise they would have got, 
Were it but known what they discreetly blot." 

" Dick Misty is a man of deep research, and 
forcible penetration. Others are content with su- 
perficial appearances; but Dick holds ihit there is 
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no effect without a cause^ and values himself upon 
his power of explaining the difficult, aad display- 
ing the abstruse. Upon a dispute among us which 
of two young strangers was more beautiful, ' You,* 
says Mr. Misty, turning to me, ' like Amaranthia 
better than Chloris. 1 do not wonder at the pre- 
ference, for the cause is evident : there is in man 
a perception of harmony and a sen>ibiiity of 
perfection, which touches tlie finer fibres of the 
mental texture ; and before reason can descend 
from her throne, to pass her sentence upon the 
things compared, drives us towards the object 
proportioned to our faculties, by an impulse gentle, 
yet irresistible; for the harmonic system of the 
universe, and the reciprocal magnetism of similar 
natures, are always operating towards conformity 
and union ; nor can the powers of the soul cease 
from agitation, till they find someihing on which 
they can repose/ lo this nothing was op- 
posed, and Amaranthia was acknowledged to excel 
Chloris. 

Of the rest you may expect an account from. 
Sir, yours, 

•* Robin Spritely/' 



Saturday, Novonher 17. 
To THE Idler. 

" Sir, 

"I SUPPOSE you have forgotten that many 
weeks ago I promised to send you an account of my 
companions at the Wells. You would not deny me 
a place among the most faithful votaries of idleness, 
if you knew how often 1 have recollected my en- 
gagement, and contented myself to delay the per- 
Ibrmance for some reason whitrh I durst not examine, 
because I knew it to be false ; how often 1 have 
^at down to write, and rejoiced at interruption : and 
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how often I have praised the dignity of resolution, 
determined at night to write in the morning, and 
referred it in the morning to the quiet hours of niebt. 

" I have at last begun what 1 have long wished 
at an end, and find it more easy than I expected to 
continue my narration. 

" Our assembly could boast no such constellation 
of intellects a.s Clarendon's band of associates. We 
have among us no Selden, Falkland, or Waller ; but 
we had men not less important in their own eyes, 
though less distinguished by the public ; and many 
a time have we lamented the partiality of mankind, 
and agreed that men of the deepest inquiry some- 
times let their discoveries die away in silence, that 
the most comprehensive observers have seldom op- 
portunities of imparting their remarks, and that 
modest merit passes in the crowd unknown and un* 
heeded. 

" Oae of the greatest men of the society was 
Sim Scruple, who lives in a continual equipoise of 
doubt, and is a constant enemy to confidence and 
dogmatism. Sim's favourite topic of conversation, 
is the narrowness of the human mind, the fallacious* 
ness of our senses, the prevalence of early prejudice, 
and the uncertainty of appearances. Sim has many 
doubts about the nature of death, and is sometimes 
inclined to believe that sensation may survive motion, 
and that a dead man may feel though he cannot stir. 
He has sometimes hinted that man might perhaps 
have been naturally a quadruped, and thinks it would 
be very proper that at the foundling hospital some 
children should be inclosed in an apartment in which 
the nurses should be obliged to walk half upon four 
and half upon two, that the younglings being bred 
without the prejudice of example, might have no 
other guide than nature, and might at last come forth 
into the world as genius should direct, erect or prone, 
pn two legs or on four. 
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The next in dignity of mien and fluency of 
talk, was Dick Wormwood, whose sole delight is to 
find every thing wrong Dick never enters a room 
"but he show* that the door and the chimney are ill- 
placed. He never walks into the fields but he finds 
ground plou ..hed which is filter for pasture. He is 
always an enemy to the present fashion. He holds 
thai all the beauty and virtue of women will soon be 
destroyed by the use of tea. He triumphs when he 
talks oil the present system of education, and tells 
us with great vehemence, that we are learning words 
when we should learn things. He is of opinion that 
we suck in errors at the nurse's breast, and thinks it 
extremely ridiculous that children should be taught 
to use the right hand rather than the left. 

Bob Sturdy considers it as a point of honour to 
say again w hat he has once said, and womlers how 
any man that has been known to alter his opinion, 
can look his neighbours in the face. Bob is the ' 
most formidable disputant of ihe whole company, for 
without troubling himself to search lor reasons, he 
tires his antagonist with repeated affirmations. When 
Bob has been attacked for an hour with all the 
powers of elocjuence and reason, and his position 
appears to all but himself urterly untenable, he 
alway? closes the debate with his first declaration, 
introduced by a stout preface of contemptuous ci- 
vility : * All this is very judicious; you may talk. 
Sir, as you please; but I will still say what 1 said at 
first/ Bob deals much in universals, which he has 
now obliged us to let pass without exceptions. He 
lives on an annuity, and holds that there are as many 
thieves as traders; he is of loyalty unshaken, and 
always maintanis, that he who sees a Jacubite sees a 
rascal. 

*• Phil Gentle is an enemy to the rudeness of con* 
tradiction and the turbulence of debate. Phil has 
no notions of his own, and therefore willingly 
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catches from the last speaker s jch as he shall drop. 
This flexibility of ignorance is easily accommodated 
to any tenet ; his only difficulty is, when the dispu- 
tants grow zealous, how to be of two contrary 
opinions at once. If no appeal is made to his judg- 
ment, he has the art of distributing his attention 
and his smiles in such a manner, that each thinks 
him of his own party ; but if he is obliged to speak, 
he then observes, that the question is dilTicult; that 
he never received so much pleasure from a debate 
before ; that neither of the controvertists could have 
found his match in any other company ; that Mr, 
Wormwood's assertion is very well supported, and 
yet there is great force in what Mr. Scruple ad- 
vanced against it. By this indefinite declaration 
both are commonly satisfied ; for he that has pre- 
vailed is in good humour ; and he that has felt his 
own weakness, is very glad to have escaped so well. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Robin Spritely/* 



Saturday, December 1. 

ONE of the peculiarities which distinguish the pre- 
sent age is the multiplication of books. Every day 
brings new advertisements of literary undertakings, 
and we are flattered with repeated promises of grow- 
ing wise on easier terms than our progenitors. 

Huw much either happiness or knowledge is ad- 
vanced by this rouUitude of authors, it \r not very 
easy to decide. 

He that teaches us any thing, which we knew not 
before, is undoubtedly to be reverenced as a master. 
He that conveys knowledge by more pleasing ways^ 
may very properly be loved as a benefactor ; and he 
that supplies life with innocent amusement, will b« 
certainly caressed as a pleaaiog companion. 
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But few of those who fill the world with books, 
have any pretensions to the hope either of pleasing 
or instructing;. They have often no other task than 
to lay two books before them, out of which they 
compile a third, without any new materials of their 
own, and with very Uttle application of judgment to 
those which former authors have supplied. 

That all compilations are useless I do not assert. 
Panicles of science are often very widely scattertfd. 
Writers of extensive comprehension have incidental 
remarks upon topics very remote from the principal 
subject, which are often more valuable than formal 
i^/eatises, and which yet are not known because they 
fzre not promised in the title. He thHt collects those 
under proper heads is very laudably employed ; for 
thoug^h he exerts no great abilities in the work, he 
facilitates th« progress of others, and by making 
that easy ol attainment which is already written, may 
gave some uiiulI, more vigorous or more adventurous 
than his own, leisure for new thoughts and original 
designs. 

But the collections poured lately from the press 
have been seldom made at any great expense of 
time or in(juiry, and therefore onl}' serve to distract 
choice without supplying any real want. 

It is observer), that corrupt society has many 
laws ; I know not w hether it is not equally true, that 
an ignorant age has many books. When the trea- 
•ures of ancient knowleilge lie unexamined, and 
original authors are neglected and forgotten, com- 
pilers and plagiaries are encouraged, who give us 
again what we had before, and arrow great by setting 
before us what our own sloth hath hidden from our 
view. 

Yet are not even these writers to be indiscrimi- 
nately censured and rejected. Truth, like beauty, 
varies its fashions, and is best recommended by 
di0ereut dresies to difierent minds; and he that 
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teczU the attention of mankind to any part of learn- 
ing which time has left behind it, may be truly said 
to advance the bterr.t ire of bis own ape. As the 
inannc-rs of nations varv, new t«»pirs of persuasioQ 
become neces'^ary, and new con»binati< n^ «)f imagery 
arc produced; and he thai can accommodate him- 
self to the reigning ta^te, may always have readers 
^ho p«th!*ps would nut have looked upon better 
performances. 

To exact of every man who writ( s that he should 
$ay something new, would be to reduce authors to a 
small number; to oblige the mo^t fertile <;eoius to 
say only whnt is new, would be to contract his 
Tolumes to a few pages. Yet, surely, there ought 
to he some bounds to repetition j libraries ought no 
more !o be heaped f«T ever \> itb the same thoughts 
ciit^'i renti V expressed, than with the same books 
clifl^rentl\ dicoraud. 

The t^ood or evil which tl ese secondary writers 
produce is seldom of any long duration. As they 
owe iheir existence to change of fashion, ihey conw 
inonly (li-appcir when a new fashion becomes pre- 
Taleiit. Tlie authors that in any nation last from 
age to «ge are very few, because there are v» Ty ftw 
that have any f>lhpr ciaiu) to notice than that they 
catch hoM on present curiosity, and gratify some 
arciilental dejine, or produce some temporary con* 
veniency. 

Bi'i I'Owever the writers of the day may despair 
of f»»'u e fame, they ought at least to forbear any 
presetit nii chief. Though they cannot arrive at 
eminent hei;;hts of excellence, they might keep 
thenj*e!ve< liannles^. They might take care to in- 
form t'lf iM«5elvcs before they attempt to inform 
others artd exert the little influence which they 
have for honest purposes. 

But stich IS the present ^^tate of our literature^that 
the ancient sage, who thought a great book a great 
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evil, would now think the multitude of books a 
multitude of evils. He would consider a bulky 
writer who engrossed a year, and a swafm of |>am- 
pMeteers who stole each an hour, as equal wa^tt-rs 
of human life, and would make no oti»er (iiii't^rence 
between them, than between a beast of fta^, aiid a 
flight of locusts. 



Saturday, December 22. 

WHEN tbe p-hilosophers of the last age were first 
•congregated into ihe Royal Society, great txpecta- 
tioni were raised of the sudden progress of useful 
arts ; the time was supposed to be near when engines 
should turn by a perpetual motion, and health be 
secured by the universal medicine; when learning 
should be facilitated by a real cha icier, and com- 
merce extended by ships which cob i reach their 
ports in deBance of the tempest. 

But improvement is naturally slow. The society 
met and parted without any visible diminution of the 
miseries of life. The gout and stone were still pain- 
ful; the ground that was not pluu^htd brought no 
harvest; and neither oranges nor grapes would grow 
upon the hawthorn. At last, those who were dis- 
appointed began to be angry ; those likewise who 
hated innovation were glad to gain an opportunity 
of ridiculing men, who had depreciated, perhaps 
with too much arrogance, the knowledge of aniiquity. 
And it a;jpears from some of their earliest apologies, 
that the philosophers felt with great •en«ibility the 
unwelcome importunities of those who were daily 
asking, " What have ye done ?" 

The troih is, that little had been done compared 
with what fame had been suffered to pjomise ; and 
ihe question could only be answered by general 
apologies and by new hopes, which, when they 
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were frustrated, gave a new occasion to the same 
vexatious inquiry. 

Ihis fatal question has disturbed the quiet of 
many other minds. He, that in the latter part of his 
life too sirirtly inquires what he has done, can very 
seldom receive from his own heart such an account 
as will (zive him satisfaction. 

We do n<»t indeed so often disappoint others as 
ourselvts. We not only think more highly than 
others of our ov\n abilities, but allow ourselves to 
form hopes which we never communicate, and please 
our thoughts with employments which nnne ever 
will allot us, and with elevations to which we are 
never txpeced to rise ; and when our days and 
years have pa>sed away in common business or com- 
mon umuiiemeots, and we find at la^it we have suffer- 
ed our purposes to sleep till the time of action is 
past, we are reproached only by our own reflections; 
neither our friends nor nur enemies wonder that we 
live and die like the rest of mankind ; ihat we live 
without notice, and die without memorial; they know 
not what task we had proposed, and therefore can- 
not disrerii whether it is finished. 

He that compares what he has done wi»h what 
he has l^-ft undone, will f« el the etFcct whith must 
always follow the comparison of iniagitialion with 
reality; he will look wiili contempt on his own un- 
impor:ance, and wonder to what purpose he came 
into the world; he will rtp'ne that he Nhall leave 
b»hin<l hint no evidence of hi> having bet n, that he 
has addtd iH thinjr to the system ot life, but has 
glided Irom \ouih lo age among the crowd, without 
any effort lor d siinciion. 

Mai» is seldom willing to let fail the opinion of 
his own dij^niiy, or to believe that he does little 
only because every individual is a very little being. 
He is belter content to want diligence than power, 
and sooner contesses ihv depravity of his will than 
the imbecility of his uature. 
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From this mistaken notion of human greatness it 
proceeds, that many who preteod to have made great 
advances in wisdom so loudly declare that they de- 
spise themselves. IF I had ever found any of the 
self-contemners rnuch irritated or pained hy the 
consciousness of thtir meanness, I should have given 
them consolation by observing, that a little more 
than nothing is as much as can be expected from a 
being who, with respect to the multitudes about him, 
is himself little more than nothing. Every man is 
obliged by the Supreme Master of the universe to 
improve ati the opportunities of good which are af- 
forded him, and to keep iti continual activity such 
abilities as are bestowed upon him. But he has no 
reason to repine* though his abilities are small and 
his opportunities few. He that has improved the 
virtue or advanced the happiness of one fellow-crea- 
ture, he that has ascertaint^d a single moral proposi- 
tion, or added one useful experiment to natural know- 
ledge, may be contented with his own performance, 
and, with respect to mortals like himself, may de- 
mand, like Augustus, to be dismissed at his departure 
with applause. 



Saturday y Januari^ 12. 

IT is common to overlook what is near, by keeping 
the eye fixed upon something remote. In the same 
manner present opportunities are neglected, and at- 
tainable good is slighted, by minds busied in exten- 
sive ranges, and intent upon future advantages. Life, 
however short, Is made still shorter by waste of time, 
and its progress towards happiness, though naturally 
slow, is yet retarded by unnecessary labour. 

The difficulty of obtaining knowledge is univer- 
sally confessed. To fix deeply in the mind the 
principles of science, to settle their limitations, and 
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deduce the long succession of their €onse<)Ucncet; 
to comprehenrf the whole compass of complicated sys- 
tems, with all the arguments, objections, and so- 
lutions, and to reposite in the intellectual treasury the 
numberlessfacts, experiments, apophthegms, and po- 
sitions, which must stand single in the memory, and 
of which none has any perceptible connection with 
the rest, is a task which, though undt^rtakcn with ar- 
dour and pursued with diligence, must at last be lef\ 
unfinished by the frailty of our nature. 

To make the way to learning either less short or 
less smooth, is certainly absurd ; yet this is the ap- 
parent eftect of the prejudice which seems to prevail 
among us in favour of foreign authors, and of the 
contempt of our native literature, which this excur- 
sive curiosity must necessarily produce. Every man 
is more speedily instructed by his own language than 
by any other; before we search tlie rest of the world 
for teachers, let us try whether we may not spare 
our trouble by finding them at home. 

The riches of the English language are much 
greater than they are commonly supposed. Many 
useful and valuable books lie buried in shops and Li- 
braries, unknown and unexamined, unless some 
lucky compiler opens them by chance, and finds an 
easy spoil of wit and learning. 1 am far from in- 
tending to insinuate, that other languages are not 
necessary to him who aspires to eminence, and whose 
whole life is devoted to study ; but to him who reads 
only for amusement, or whose purpose is not lo deck 
him^^elf with the honours of literature, but to be qua- 
lified for domestic usefulness, and sit down content 
with subordinate reputation, we have authors suffi- 
cient to fill up all the vacancies of his time, and gratr* 
fy most of his wishes for information. 

Of our poets I need say little, because they are 
perhaps the only authors to whom their country has 
done justice. We consider the whole succession 
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from Spenser to Pope, as superior to any nnmes 
which the continent can boast; and therefore the 
poets of other nations, however familiarly they 
may be sometimes mentioned, are very little read, 
except by tl'ose who design to borrow their beau- 
ties. 

There is, I think, not one of the liberal arts which 
may not be competently learned in the English lan- 
guage. He that searches after mathematical know- 
ledge may busy himself among his own countrymen, 
and will find one or other able to instruct him in 
every part of those abstruse sciences. He that is- 
delighted with experiments, and wishes to kno_w 
the nature of bodies from certain and visible effects, 
is happily placed where the mechanical philosophy 
was first established by a public institution, and from 
which it was spread to all other countries. 

The more airy and t^legant studies of philoloo;v 
and criticism have little need of any foreign help. 
Though our language, not being very analogical, 
gives few opportunities for grammatical researches, 
yet we have not wanted authors who have considered 
the principles of speech; and with critical writings 
we abound sufliciently to enable pedantry to impose 
rules which can seldom be observed, and vanity to 
talk of books which are seldom read. 

But our own language has, frotn the Reformation to 
the present time, been chiefly dignified and adorned 
by the works of our divines, who, considered as com- 
mentatorsy controvertists, or preachers, have un- 
doubtedly lefc all other nations far behind them. 
Is'o vulgar language can boast such treasures of theo- 
logical knowledge, or such multitudes of authors at 
once learned, elegant, and pious. Other coiintries 
and other communions have authors perhaps equal 
in abilities and diligence to uurs ; but if we unite 
number with excellence, there is certainly no na- 
tion which must not allow us to be superior. Of mo- 
ve l. V. o 
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rality little is necessary to be said, because it iscora- 
prehended in practical divinity, and is perhaps bet- 
ter taught in English sermons than in any other 
books ancierit or modern. Mor shall 1 dwell on our 
excellence in nietaphys>ical speculations because 
he that reads the works of our divines will easily 
discover how far human subtlety has been able to 
penetrate. 

Political knowledge is forced upon us by the form 
of our constituiion, and all the mysleries of govern- 
ineiit are discovered in the attack or defence of every 
minister. The original law of society, the rights 
of subjects, ami the prerogatives of kings, have 
hern considered wilh the utmost nicely, sometimes 
profoundly investigated, and sometimes familiarly 
explained. 

Thus copiously instructive is the English language, 
and thus needless is all recourse to foreign writers. 
Let us not therefore make our neighbours proud 
by soliciting help which we do not want, nor discoU'^ 
rage our own industry by dilliculties which we need 
not suH'er. 



Saturdrti/, Ftbruary 2. 

V IT is common to find young men ardent and diligent 
^ in the pursuit of knowJed^t; but the progress of 
life very olten produces laxity and indilleience, and 
not only those who are at liberty to choose their 
business and amusements, but tliose likewise whose 
professions engage them in literary inquiries, pass 
the latter part of their time without improvement, 
and spend the day rather in any other entertainment 
than that which they might find among their books. 

This abatement of the vigour of curiosity is some- 
times imputed to the insufficiency of learning. Men 
are supposed to remit their labours, because they 
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find their labours to have been vain ; and to search 
no longer after truth and wisdom, because they at last 
despair of finding them. 

But this reason is for the most part very falsely 
assigned. Of learning:, as of virtue, it may be af- 
firmed, that it is at once honoured and neglected. 
Whoever forsakes it will for ever look after it with 
longing, lament the loss which he does not endeavour 
to repair, and desire the good which he wants reso- 
lution to seize and keep. The idler never applauds 
his own i<lleness, nor does any man repent of the di- 
ligence of his youth. 

So many hindrances raav obstruct the acquisition 
of knowledge, that there is little reason for wonder- 
ing that it 18 in a few hands Xo the greater part of 
mankind the duties of life are inconsistent with much 
study, and the hours which they would spend upon 
letters must be stolen from their occupations and 
their families. Many suffer themselves to be lured 
by more sprightly and luxurious pleasures from the 
shades of contemplation, where they find seldom 
more than a calm delight, such as, thouiih greater 
than all o hers, ils certainty and its duration being 
reckoned with its power of gratification, is yet easily 
quilted for some extemporary joy, which the present 
moment offers, and another perhaps will put out of 
reach. 

It is the great excellence of learning, that it bor*" 
rows very little from time or place ; it is not con* 
fined to season or to -climate, to cities onto the ce.ontry, 
but may be cultivated and enjoyed where n(fc other 
pleasure can be obtained. But this quality, vvhich 
constitutes much of its value, is one occasion of Ufig- 
lect ; what may be done at all times with equal pro- 
priety, is deftrred from day to day, till the mind 
gradually reconciled to the omission, and the aiten- 
tion is turned to other objects. Thus habitual ixJIe- 
ness gains too much power to be conquered, and the 
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soul shrinks from the idea of intellectual labour and 
intenseness of meditation. 

That I hose who proftrs-^ to advance learning some- 
timt?s obstruct it, cannot be denied; the continual ^ 
multiplication of books not only distracts choice, but 
disappoints inquiry. To him that has moderately 
stored his mind with images, few writers afford any 
novelty ; or what little they have to add to the com- 
mon stuck of learning is so buried in the mass of 
general notions, that, like silver mingled with the ore 
oi'lead, it is too little to pay for the labour of sepa- 
ra'ion; and he thai hasofien been deceived by the 
promise of a title, at last grows weary of examining, 
and istenifiied to consider all as equally fallacious. 

There are indeed some repetitions always lawful^ 
bec*iuse they never deceive. He that writes the his- 
tory of past times, undertakes only to decorate known 
lacfs by new beauties of method or of style, or at 
most to illustrate ihem by his own reflections. The 
author of a system, whether moral or physical, is 
obliged to nothing beyond care of selection and re- 
gularity of disposition. But there are others who 
claim ilie name of authors merely to disgrace it; and 
fill I lie vNorld with volumes only to bury letters in 
th ^-ir own rubbish. The traveller who tells, in a 
pompous folio, that he saw the Pantheon at Rome, 
and the Mt'dicean Venus at Florence; the natural 
historian, who, de^^cribrng the productions of a nar- 
row island, recounts all that it has in common with 
every other part of ihe world ; the collector of an- 
tiqiiit es, that accounts every thing a curiosity which 
the rums of Herculaneum happened to emit, though ' 
an insirument already shown in a thousand leposito- 
rie>, or a < up common to the ancients, the moderns, 
and all mankind, nvay be justly censured as the per- 
secutors of students,* and the thieves of that time 
which never can be restored. 
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Saturday, March 15. 
To THE Idler. 

" Sir, 

" THE uncertainty and defects of language 
have produced very frequent complaints among 
the learned ; yet there still remain many words 
among us undetined, which are very necessary to 
be rightly understood, and which produce very- 
mischievous mistakes when they are erroneously 
interpreted. 

I lived in a state of celibacy beyond the usual 
time. In the hurry, first of pleasure, and after- 
w^ards of business, 1 felt no want of a domestic 
companion ; but becoming weary of labour, I 
soon grew more weary of idleness, and thought it 
reasonable to follow the custoii} of life, and to seek 
some solace of my cares in female tenderness, and 
some amusement of my leisure in female cheerful- 
ness. 

*' The choice which has been long delayed is 
commonly made at last with great caution. My 
resolution was, to keep my passions neutral; and to 
marry only in compliance with my reason. I drew 
upon a page of my pocket book a scheme of all 
females virtues and vices, w^ith the vices which 
border upon every virtue*, and the virtues which 
are allied to every vice. \ jonsidered, that wit was 
sarcastic, and magnanimity imperious; thatavarice 
was economical, and ignorance obsequious; and 
having estimated the good and evil of every quality, 
employed my own diligence and that of my friends 
to find the lady in whom naiure and reason had 
reached that happy mediocrity which is equally 
remote from exuberance and deiicience. 

" Every woman had her admirers and her cen- \ 
curcrs, and the expectations which one raised were 
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by another quickly «lepressed : yet there was one 
in vvhoj:e favour almost all suttVapjes concurred. 
JVIiss Gentle was universally allowed to be a good 
sort ol v\onian. Her fortu e was not large, but sn 
prudcnily managed, that she wore fnier clothes 
and saw more company thtin many who were 
known to be twice as rich. Mis«i Gentle's visits 
were everyvvht^re welcome, and whatever family 
she favoured her company, •'he always left 

behind her such a degree of kindness as recom- 
mended her to others ; every day extended her 
acquaintance, and all who knew her declared 
that ihey never met v\ith a better sort of woman. 

•* To Mi.ns Gentle 1 made my addresses, and was 
received with great equality of temper. She did 
.not in the days of courts! ip as^^ume the privilege 
ol imposing rigorous commands, or resenting slight 
ijiTentes. It 1 forgot any ot her injunctions, I was 
gently reminded ; it 1 n)issed the minnte of ap- 
po'ntment, 1 was easily forgiven. 1 foresaw no- 
thing in marriage but a halcyon calm, and longed 
for the hapjiiness which was to be found in the in- 
sep rable society of a good sort of woman. 

*' Tfie joinlute was soon settled by the interven- 
tion of friends, and the day came in winch Miss 
Gen le wa^ nuule mine for ever. The fir^t month 
WIS passed easily enough in receiving and re- 
paying the civilities of our friends. The bride 
pr.iclised with great exactness all the niceties of 
ceremony, and distributed her notice in the most 
punctilious proportions to the friends who sur- 
rouiKled us with their hai py auguries. 

' hot the time soon came when we we^ e left to 
ours lv« s, and were to receive our pleasures from 
each other, and i then began to perceive that I 
W4*s not formed to be much delighted by a good 
€ort of woman, llcr great principle is, that the 
on e s of a family must jiot be broken. Every 
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liour of the day has its employment inviolably ap- 
propriated, nor will any importunity persuade her 
to walk in the garden at the time which she has 
devoted to her needle-work, or to sit up stairs 
in that part of the forenoon which she has 
accustomed herself to spend in the back parlour. 
She allows herself to sit half an hour after break- 
fast, and an hour after dinner; while I am talking 
or reading to her, she keeps her eye upoiv her 
watch, and when the minute of departure comes, 
will leave an argument unfinished, or the intrigue 
of a play unravelled. She once called me to - 
supper when I was watching an eclipse, and sum- 
moned me at another time to bed when I was going 
to give directions at a fire. 

Her conversation is so habitually cautious, that 
she never talks to me but in general terms, as to 
one whom it is dangerous to trust. For discrimi- 
nations of character she has no names : all whom 
she mentions are honest men and agreeable women. 
She smiles not by sensation, but by practice. Her 
laughter is never excited but by a joke, and her 
notion of a joke is not very delicate. The repeti- 
tion of a good joke does not weaken its effect ; if 
she has laughed once, she will laugh again. 

" She is an enemy to nothing but ill-nature and 
pride, but she has frequent reason to lament that 
they are so frequent in the world. All who are 
not equally pleastd with the good and bad, with 
the elegant and gross, with the witty and the dull, 
all who distinguish excellence from defect, she 
considers as ill-natured ; and she condemns as proud 
all who repress impertinence or quell presumption, 
or expect respect from any other eminence than 
that of fortune, to which she is always willing to 
pay homage. 

*' There are none whom she openly hates ; for 
if once she suffers, or believes herself to suffer, any 
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contempt or insult, she never dismisses it from her 
mind, hut takes all opportunities to tell how easily 
she can forgive. There are none whom she loves 
much hetter than others ; for when any of her ac* 
quaintance decline in the opinion of the world, she 
always finds it inconvenient to visit them ; her 
affection continues unaltered, but it is impossible to 
be intimate with the whole town. 

" She daily exercises her benevolence by pitying 
every misfortune that happens to every family 
within her circle of notice ; she is in hourly tenors 
lest one should catch cold in the rain, and another 
be frighted by the high wind. Her charity she 
shows by lamenting that so many poor wretches 
should languish in ihe streets, and by wondering 
what the great can think on, that they do so little 
good with such large estates. 

" Her house is elegant and her table dainty, 
though she has little taste of elegance, and is wholly 
free from vicious luxury ; but she comforts herself 
that nobody can say that her house is dirty, or that 
her dishes are not well dressed. 

" This, Mr. Idler, 1 have found by long experi- 
ence to be the character of a good sort of" woman, 
which 1 have sent you for the information of those 
by whom a good sort of woman and a good woman 
may happen to be used as equivalent terms, and 
who may suffer by the mistake, like 

'* Your humble servant, 

Tim. Warner/' 
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Thursday, January 4, 1753. 

Nihil diilcius est, bene quam miinita tenere 
Edita doctrinn sapientitm templa serena-, 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palenteis quarere vitae, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nohilHate, 
Nocteis atque dies niti prcestantc labore 
Ad suinmas eniergere opes, rernmque potiri. 

LUCRET. 

But, above all, 'lis pleasantest to get 

The top of high philosophy, and sit 

On the calm, peaceful, flourishing head of it ; 

Whence we may view deep, wond'ious deep below, 

How poor mistaken mortals w anderiiig go, 

Seeking the path to happiness ; some aim 

At learning, wit, nobility, or fame ; 

Others with cares and dangers vex each hour, 

To reach the top of vveaith, and sovereign pow'r. 

Creech. 



" AT the village of Aronche^ in the province of 
Estremadura/' says an old Spanish author, " lived 
Gonzales de Castro, who, from the age of twelve to 
fifty-two, was deaf, dumb, and blind. His cheerful 
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submission to so deplorable a misfortune, and the 
misfortune itself, so endeared him to the village, 
that to worship the holy Virgin, and to love and 
serve Gonzales, were considered as duties of the 
same importance ; and to neglect the latter was to 
otlend the former. 

" It happened one day, as he was sitting at his 
door, and offering up his mental prayers to St. Jago, 
that he found himself, on a sudden, restored to all 
the privileges he had lost. The news ran quickly 
ihrough the village, and old and young, rich and 
poor, the busy and the idle, thronged round him 
with congratulations. 

" but, as if the blessings of this life were only 
given us for afflictions, he began in a few weeks to 
lose the relish of his enjoyments, and to repine at 
the possession of those faculties, which served only 
to discover to him the follies and disorders of his 
neighbours, and to teach him that the intent of 
speech was too often to deceive. 

" Though the inhabitants of Aronche were as 
honest as other villagers, yet Gonzales, who had 
formed his ideas of men and things from their 
natures and uses, grew olVondcd at their manners. 
Me saw the avarice of age, the prodigality of youth, 
the ijuarrels of brothers, the treachery of friend?, 
the frauds of lovers, the insolence of the rioh, the 
knavery of the poor, and the depravity of all. 
These, as he saw and heard, he spoke of with com- 
plaint; and endeavoured by the gentlest admoni- 
tions to excite men to goodness/* 

From this place the story is torn out to the last 
paragraph ; which says, " That he lived to a com- 
fortable old ?ige, despised and hate<l by his neigh- 
bours for pretending to be wiser and better than 
themselves; and that he breathed out his soul in 
these memoiiible words, that ' He who would 
enjoy many friends, and live happy in the world. 
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should he deaf, dumb, and blind to the follies and 
vices of it/" 

If ciindour, humility, and an earnest desire of 
ins'ruction and amendment, were not the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the present times, this 
simple story h^d silenced me as an author. But 
Avhen every day's experience shows nie^ that our 
young giMitlemen of fashion are lamenting at every 
tavern the fraillie*^ of their natures, and confessing 
to one another v\hose daughters they have ruined, 
and -whose wives they have corrupted ; not by 
way of boasting, as some have ignorantly imagined, 
but to be reproved and amended by their peniten- 
tial comparnons ; when I observe too, from an 
almost blamable degree of modesty, they accuse 
them?«ei^es of more vices than they have constitu- 
tion's to c<'mmit; I am led by a kinrl of impulse to 
this wo!k ; which is indeed to be a public reposi- 
tory for ihe real frailties (jf these young gentlemen, 
m r)i(Jer to relieve them from the necessity of such 
private conftssions. 

The present times are no less favourable to me 
in ars'jther very matei ial circumstance. It was the 
opiniofi (^f our ancestors, tl^at there are few things 
more difticult, or that required greater skill and 
aud-es-;, than the speaking properly of one*s 
self. But if by speaking properly be meant 
speaking successfully, the art is now as wfll 
known among us as that of })rinting or of making 
gunpovv<lcr. 

VVhoever is acquainted with the writings of those 
eminent practitioners in physic, w ho make their 
appearance either in handbills, or in the weekly 
or 'daily papers, will see clearly that theie i^ a 
certain" and invariable njethod of speaking cf 
one's self to every body's satisfaction I shall 
therefore introduce my own impoitance to the 
pi^bl'C, a-? neor as 1 c\^n, in the manner and words 
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of those gentlemen; not doubting of the same 
credit, and the same advantages. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

To be spoke with every Thursday at Tully^s 
head in Pall INIall, Adam Fitz-Adam ; who, after 
forty years' travel through all the parts of the 
known and unknown world ; after having investi- 
gated all the science^', acquired all languages, 
and entered into the deepest recesses of nature and 
the passions, isatlast, for the emolument and glory 
of his native country, returned to England ; where 
he undertakes to cure all the di>eascs of the human 
mind. He cures lying, cheatinfj, swearinc^, drink- 
ing, gaming, avarice, and ambitioii in the men; 
and euvy, slander, coquetry, prudery, vanity, 
wantonness, and incon.^tancy in the women. He 
undertakes, by a safe, pleasant, and speedy method 
to get husbands for young maids, and gond humour 
for old ones. He instructs wives, after the ea^est 
and newest fashion, in the art of pleasing, and 
widows in the art of mourning. He gives common 
sense to philosophers, candour to disj^utants, mo- 
desty to critics, decency to men of fashion, and 
frugality to tradesmen. For farther particulars 
inquire at the place above mentioned, or of any of 
the kings and princes in Europe, Asia, Africa', or 
America. 

'* N. B. The doctor performs his operations bv 
lenitives and alteratives : never applying corrosives, 
but when inveterate ill habits have rendered s^cntlcr 
methods ineffectual." . ^ 

Haying thus satisfied the public of my amazing 
abilities, and having, no doubt, raised its curiosity 
to an extraordinary height, I shall descend all at 
once from my doctorial dignity, to address myself 
to my readers as the author of a weekly paper of 
amusement, called The World. 
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My design in this paper is to ridicule, with 
novelty and good humour, the Fashions, follies, 
vices, and abjsurdilies of that part of the human 
species Avliich calls itself the World, and to trace 
it through all its business, pleasures, and amuse- 
ments. TiUt though my subjects will chiefly con- 
fine me to the town, I do not mean never to make 
excursions into the country ; on the contrary, when 
the profits of these lucubrations shall have enabled 
me to set up a one horse chair, 1 shall take fre- 
quent occasions of inviting my reader to a seat in 
it, and of driving him to scenes of pure air, tran- 
quillity, and innocence, from smoke, hurry, and 
intrigue. 

There are only two subjects which, as matters 
stand at present, I shall absolutely disclaim touch- 
ing upon; and these are religion and politics. The 
fornier of them seems to be so universally practised, 
and the latter so generally understood, ttiat to en- 
force the one, or to explain the other, would be to 
otfend the whole body of my readers. To say 
truth, I have serious reasons for avoiding the 
first of these subjects. A weak advocate may * 
ruin a good cause. And if religion can be de- 
fended by no better arguments than some I have 
lately seen in the public papers and magazines, 
the wisest way is to say nothing about it. In 
relation to politics, I shall only observe, that 
the minister is not yet so thoroughly acquainted 
with my abilities as to trust me with his secrets. 
The moment he throws aside his reserve, I shall 
throw aside mine, and make the public as wise 
as myself. 

My readers will^ I hope, excuse me, if hereafter 
they should find me very sparing of mottos to these 
essays. I k^ow very well that a little Latin or 
Greek, to those who understand no language but 
English, is both satisfactory and eiitertaniing. It 
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gives an air of dignity to a paper, and is a con- 
vincing proof that the author is a person of pro- 
tound learning and eaidition. But in the opinion 
of tho^e who are in the secret of such uiottos, 
the custom is, as Shakspeare says, more honoured 
in the breach than the observance; a motto being 
general. V chosen ofier the es-ay is written, and 
hardly ever having affinity to it through two pages 
togi^ther. But the truth is, I have a stronger 
reason for declining this cu.^tom : it is, that the. 
t'olhes I intend frequently to treat of, and the 
charact-rs I shall from time to time exhibit to 
my readers, will be such as the Greeks and 
Romans were entirely unacquainted with. 

It may perhaps be expected, before I dismiss 
this paper, that I should rake a Utile notice of my 
ingenious brother authors, who are obliging the 
public with their daily and periodical labours. 
With ail these gentlemen 1 de-ire to live in peace, 
friendship, and good neighb uirhood ; or if any 
one of them shail think proper to declare war 
against me unprovoked, I hope he will not in<i\t 
upon my taking farther noiii e of him, than only to 
say, as the old serjeant did to his ensign, who was 
heating him, ** 1 beseech your honour not to hurt 
yourself." 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE WITS. 

" Whereas it is expected that the title of this 
paper will occasion certain qiiips, crafiks, and con« 
ceits at the Bedford anil other Ci>iyee houses in this 
town : this is therefore to give notice, that the 
words, ' This is a sad world, a vain world, a dull 
world, a wretched world, a trifling world, nn igno- 
rant world, a damned world or • that 1 hate the 
world, am weary of the world, sick of the world,* 
or phrases to the same elfcct, applied to this paper, 
shall be voted, by all that hear them, to bo 
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without wit, humour, or pleasantry, and be treated 
accordingly/* 



Thursday, April 19. 

IT was very well said by Montaigne, "That all 
external acquisitions receive taste and colour from 
the internal constitution ; as clothes give warmth, 
not from their own heat, but by covering and keep- 
ing close the beat tliat is in ourselves/* 

livery man's experience will prove the truth of 
this observation ; as it will teach him, both from 
what he feels in himself, and observes in others, 
that, without a disposition for happiness, the 
benefits and blessings of life nre bestowed upon 
hitn in vain ; and that with it, even a bare 
exemption from poverty and pain is almost hap- 
piness enough. 

I am led to this thought by the following letter, 
which I received near two years ago from a very 
valuable friend. The reader will perceive, that it 
was not written with a view of publication; but as 
it presfBts us with a very natural picture of do- 
mestic happiness, and instructs us how an elegant 
little famdy may live charitably and within bounds 
upon an income of only fifty pounds a year, I shall 
give it to the public exactly as I received it. 
Those who have feeling hearts will call it an enter- 
tainment j to the rest it is not written. 

" York, June the \Mh, 175 K 

" Dear Sir, 

** The reason that you have not heard from 
niP f'-r these last five weeks is, that the people 
where 1 have been have engrossed all my time 
and attention. Perhaps you will be suiprised to 
hear, that 1 have lived a complete month with our 
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old friend the rector of South Green, and his honest 
wife. 

'* You know with what compassion we used to 
think of them : that a man who had mixed a good 
deal with the world, and who had always enter- 
tained hopes of making a figure in it, should 
foolishly, and at an age wh^^n people generally 
grow wise, throw away his aflertionH upon a pjirl, 
worth nothing: and that she, one of the liveliest 
of women, as well as the finest, should refuse the 
jnany advantageous offers which u ere made her, 
and follow a poor parson to his living of fifty 
pounds a year, in a remote corner of the king- 
dom. But 1 have learnt from exjjerience that we 
have been pitying the happiest couple of our 
aci)uainrance. I am impatient to tell you all I 
know of I hem. 

" The parish of South Green is about seventeen 
miles from this place, and is in my opinion the 
ino»;t pleasing spot of ground in all Vurkvhiie. I 
should first have told you, that our fri%?nd, by the 
death of a relation, was enabled to carry his wife 
from London with a neat two hundred and fifty 
guineas in his pocket; wlih which sum he has 
converted the old parsonage house into a little 
palace, and fourteen acres of glebe into a farm and 
garden, that even a Pelham or a Southcote mi«T|u 
look upon with pleasure. 

The house stands upon an eminence within the 
bending of a river, with about half an acre of 
kitchen garden, fenced in with a good old wall, 
well planted with fruit trees. The river, that almost 
surrounds this little- spot, aflords them fish at all 
seasons. They catch trout there, and plenty of 
them, from two to five pounds weight. Before the 
house is a little lawn with trees planted in clumps; 
and behind it a yard well stocked with, poultry! 
with a barn, cowhouse, and dairy. At the end of 
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the garden a drawbridge leads you to a small piece 
of ground, where three or fuur pigs are kept. Here 
they are fattened for pork or bacon; the latter they 
cure for themselves: and in ail my life I never ate 
better. 

**ln the seven years of their retirement, they have 
so planted ilieir little spot, thai you can hardly con- 
ceive any thing more beautiful. Tlie tiulds lie all 
together, with pasture ground enough for two horses 
and as many cov» s, and the rest arable. Ever}' thing 
thrives under their hand-s. The hedges, all of their 
own plantincr, ^re the thickest of any in the country, 
and wiihin every one of them is a sar»d walk between 
£ double row of fluv^e^ing shrubs, hardly ever out of 
blossom. The product^ of ilit^se fields supplies them 
abundantly with the me. ins of bread and beer, and 
with a surplus yearly for the poor, to whoai they are 
the best benef^ictors of any in the nelghbonrhood. 
The husband brews, and tlie wife bakes; he manages 
the farm, and the dairy ; and both with such 
skill and iu(lu>try, that you would think them edu- 
cated for nothing elst*. 

*' Their house ro;isisrs of two parlours and a kitchen 
below, ai d two be<U harnbers and a servant's room 
above. The maid is a poorvvoman*s daughter in the 
parish, wfiom they look at eleven years old, and 
have made the handiest girl imaginable. She is 
extremely pretty, an»l might n.arry herself to ad- 
yantoge, but she loves her mistress so sincerely, that 
110 temptaiiun is strung enough to prevail upon her 
to leave her. 

" In this sweet retirement they have a boy and a 
pirl, the boy six years old, and the girl four; both 
of them the prettiest little things that ever were 
born. The ^irl is the very picture <)f her mother, 
w:ih the siioje softness of heart and temper. The 
bny IS a jolly dog, and loves mischief; but if you 
ull hini ixa mierebting story, he will cry for an hour 
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together. The husband and wife constantly go to 
bed ai ten; and rise at six. The business of the ilay 
is commonly finished by dinntr time; and all nfier 
is amusement and pleasure, without any set forms. 
They are almost worshipped by the pari.^hioners, 
to whom the doctor is not only the spiritual direc- 
tor, but the physician, the surgeon, the apothecary, 
the lawyer, the steward, the trienrl, and the cheerfal 
companion. The best people in the country are 
fond of visit'nsf ihem ; they call it going to see the 
wonders of Yorkshire, and say that they never eat so 
hearidy as of the parson's bacon and gr'bens. 

*' I told you at the bej^inning of this letter that 
that they were the hapf)iesi couple of our acquain- 
tance ; and n«»w I will tell you why thev are so, 
Inihe first place, they love and are di^lighttd with each 
other. A seven years* ujarriaf^e, instea(J of l^^ssening 
then- aftections, has increa^^ed them. They wish fur 
nothing more than what their little income affords 
them ; and even of that little they lay up. Our 
friend showed me his account of expenses, or rather 
his wife's account ; by which it appears, that thev 
iiave saved yearly from fifteen shiilintr<; to a guincci, 
exclusive of i«bout the same sum, which they dislri* 
bate among the poor, besides barley, wheat, and 
twenty other things. Their only article of luxury 
is tea; but the doctor says he would forbid that, if 
his wife could forget her London education. IIow» 
ever, they seldom offer it but to the best company, 
and less than a pound will last them a twelvemonth. 
Wine they have none, nor will ihey receive it as a 
present. Their constant drink is small beer and ale, 
both of which they brew in the highest perfection, 
ilxercise and temperance keep them in perpetual 
health and good-humour. All the strife between 
ihem is who shall please and oblige most. Their 
favourite amusement is reading; now and then, in- 
deed, our friend scribbles a little j but his perform- 
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ances reach no farther ihnii a short sormon, or a 
paper of verses iti praise of his wife. Every birth- 
ilay of the lauy is constantly celebrated in this 
manner; and though you do not read a Swift to his 
Stella, yet there is something so sincere and lender 
in these little pieces, that I could never read any of 
ihem without tears. In the fine afternoons and 
evenings they are walking arm and arm, with their 
boy and girl, about their grounds; but how cheer- 
ful, how happy, is not to be told you. Their 
children are hardly so much children as themselves. 
But though they love one another even to dotage, 
their fondness never appears before company. I 
never saw either of them so much as playing with 
the other's hand — I mean only when they have 
known I was within sight of them ; I have stolen 
upon them unawares indeed, and have been witness 
lo such words and looks as have cjuite melted me. 

'* With this couple, and in this retirement, 1 have 
passed my time since you heard from me. How 
happily 1 need not say : come and be a judge your- 
self; they invite you most heartily. 

"One thing I had forgot to tell you of them. It 
makes no part of their happiness that they can com- 
pare themselves with the rest of the world, who want 
minds to enjoy themselves as they do. It rather 
lessens than increases it. Their own happiness is 
from their own hearts. They have every thing they 
wish for in this fifty pounds a year and one another. 
They n)ake no boast of themselves, nor find fault 
with any body. '1 hey are sorry I 5:m not as happy 
as they; but are far from advising me to retire as 
they have done. I left a bank note of twenty 
pounds behind me in my room, inclosed in a letter 
of thanks for their civilities to me; but it was 
returned me this morning to York, in a manner that 
jdeased me n)ore than all the rest of their behaviour. 
Our friend thanked me for ihe favour I intended 
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him; but told me I could bestow it better among the 
pour: lii.u his wife and he had beea lookin;^ over 
the r'dinily accounts of last monib, and that they 
found me only a few shilhngs in iheir debt: that if 
I did not think they were a thousand times overpaid 
by the pleasure I had given ihem, they would be 
obliged to me tor a pound of tea, aad a little of 
Hardh mrs snulFvvhen 1 got to London^ 

•* 1 hope sjion to see you, and to entertain you by 
the week with the particulars of the parson and his 
ivifc. Till then, 1 am, &c/' 



Thursdaj/, Mai/ 10. 
" To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

" Sir, 

" THE present age is overrun wiih ro- 
mances, and yet so strony does the appetite for 
them continue, that, as Oiway says, on a less deli- 
cate occasion, 

every rank fool goes down.' 
** I am not surprised, that any sketch of human na- 
ture, howsoever nnpertect, should attract the atten- 
tion of the generality of readers. We are easily 
delighted witli pictures of ourselves, and are some- 
times ..pt lo fancy a strong likeness where there is 
not even the least resemblance. Those great mas- 
ters of every movement of the human mind, Homer 
and Shakspeare, knew well this propensity of our 
dispositions. l he laUer, from the nature of his 
writings, had more frecjuent opportunities of open- 
ing tiie most minute avenues of the heart. The 
former, though his province was more confined, 
has let no occasion pass of exerting his alfecting 
talent. He has not only contrasted a vast variety 
of characters, and given all the passions their full 
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pTny ; but even in the stiller parts of his work, the 
^inlilies and descriptions, every thing is full of hu- 
iiiaa life. It is the Carian woman who stains 
the- ivory ; if a torrent descends from the mountains, 
some cottager trembles at the sound of it; and the 
li)ic broken landscape of rocks and woods by moon- 
light has a shepherd to gaze at and admire it. 

But it is not with such painters as these that I 
Tiin at present concerned. They drew really from 
nature; and ages have felt and applauded the truth 
of their designs. Whereas our modern artists (if we 
may guess from the motley representations they 
j^ive us of our species) are so far from having stu- 
died the natures of other people, that they seldom 
seem to have the least acquaintance with them- 
selves. 

'* The writers of heroic romance, or the lovers of 
Philodoxus and Urania, professedly soar above na- 
ture. T hey introduce iiUo their descriptions trees, 
water, air, &c. like common mortals; but then all 
their rivers are clearer than crystal, and every 
breeze is impregnated with the spices of Arabia. 
The manners of their personages seem full as ex- 
traordinary to our grobs ideas. We are apt to sus- 
pect the virtue of two young people who are rnptu- 
rously in love with each other, and who travel 
whole years in one another's company ; though we 
are expressly told, that at the close of every evening, 
when they retire to re^t, the hero leans his head 
rgainst a knotted oak, whilst the heroine seeks the 
friendly shelter of a distant myrtle. This, 1 say, 
jveems to us a little unnatural ; however, it is not of 
dangerous example. There can no hi'.rm follow if 
inexj:ericnccd persons should endeavour to imitate 
what may be thought ininiitable. Should our vir- 
gins arrive but hall way towards the chastity of a 
Parthenia, it will be something gained; and we, 
u ho Lave had learned educations, know th^ power of 
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early prejudices ; some of us having emulated the 
public spirit, and other obsolete virtues of the old 
Grecians and Kouians lo the age of fifteen or six- 
teen, some of us later, even lo ivventy or one-and- 
tvienty. 

" But peace be to the manes of such authors. 
Thev^ have long enjoyed that Elysium which thev 
so f.eciu' nily described on earth. The present 
race of romance writer^ run nnivers;dly into a dif- 
fident extreme. ThL»y spend tiie little arttliey are 
masters of in weaving !nt(> intricacies the mere fa- 
mill ir and more comical advcnrures of a Jack Slap, 
or a Betty Sallct I hese, tfiou^ h they endeavour 
to copy after a very great original, I choose to 
call our writers below natu-e; bt-causr very few of 
them have as yet fountl out ihr'n master's peculiar 
art of writing upon l<nv subjects uiihout vvriting in 
a low manner. Roniance^, judiciously con iucied, 
are a very pleasing way of conveying instruction 
lo all parts of life. But to dwell ettrnally upon 
orphan beggars, and sei ving n^en of low degree, i? 
certainly what I have called it, writing below iia- 
turt* ; and is 50 far from conveying instruttion, lhat 
it does not even alford amusement. 

*' 'I'lie wri ers below nature have one advantage 
in common with the writers abnve it, that the oriiji- 
nals they would seem to draw from are nowhere" to 
be found. The heroes and heroines of the former 
are undoubtedly children of the imagination; and 
tho^e (d'the latter, if they are not alTof them inca- 
pable of readmg their own adventures, are at least 
unable to inf>im us by writing wliether the repre- 
sentations of them are just, and whtther people in 
thtir station did ever tliiidv or aei m the manner 
Vhey are described to have done- Yet the authors, 
even in thi^^ particular, are nnt <|uite so secure 
they imagine ; for when, towards the end of ihe 
third or fourth volume, the lie or she ol the piece 
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(as is usually the custom) emerges into ^vhat they 
call genteel life, the whole cheat is frequently dis- 
covered. From seeing their total ignorance of 
what they are then describing, we on good grounds 
conclude that they were equally unacquainted with 
the inferior parts of life, though we are not able to 
detect the falsehood. Bath, one should imagine, 
the easiest place in the world to get a thorough 
knowledge of; and yet I have observed, in books 
of this kind, several representations of it so exces- 
sively erroneous, that they not only showed the 
authors to be entirely ignorant of the manners of 
living there, but of the geography of the town. 

"But it is not the ignorance of these \^ riters 
which I would principally complain of; though of 
that, as a censor, you ought to take notice, and 
should assure our young men and young women, 
that they may read fifty volumes of this sort of 
trash, and yet, cccording to the phrase which is 
perpetually in their mouths, know nothing of life. 
'J he thing 1 ciiietly fuid fault with is their extreme 
indecency. There are certain vices which the 
vulgar call fun, and the people of fashion gallantry ; 
but the middle rank, and tho?e of the gemry who 
contin'te to g«) to church, still stigmatize them by 
the opprobrious names of fornication and adultery. 
These are confessed to be in some measure detri- 
mental t^) society, even by those who practise them 
most; at least, they are allowed to be so in all but 
themselves. This being the case, why shou'd our 
novel writers take so much pains to spread the^c 
enormities ? It is not enough to say in excuse, 
that they write nonsense upon these subjects as w ell 
as others; for nonsense itself is dangerous here. 
The most absurd ballads in the streets, without the 
least glimmering of meaning, recommend them- 
selves every day both to the great and small vulgar 
only by obscene expressions. Here, therefore^ 

vou v, Q 
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Mr. Fitz-Adam, you should interpose ynur autho- 
rity, and forbid your readers (whom I will suppose 
to be all persons who can read) even to attempt to 
open any novel, or romance, unlicensed by you, 
unless it should happen to be stamped Richardson 
or Fielding. 

*' Your power should extend likewise to that in- 
undation of obscenity which is daily pouring in 
from France, and which has too frequently the wit 
and humour of a Crebillon to support it. Tiie gen- 
tlemen, who never read any thing else, will 1 know 
be at a loss for amusement, and feel tlieir half liour 
of morning hang rather too heavy on their hands. 
But surely^ INJr. Fitz-Adam, when they consider 
the good of their country (and all of them have 
that at heart), they will consent to meet a little 
sooner at the hazard-table, or while away the 
tedious interval in studying new chances upon the 
cards, 

" If it be said that the heroic romances, which I 
have recommended for their virtue, are themselves 
too full of passionate breathings upon some occa- 
sions, I allow the charge; but am of opinion, that 
these can do little more harm to the minds of young 
ladies, than certain books of devotion, which are 
put into their hands by aunts and grandmothers; 
the writers of which, from having sutVered the softer 
passions to mix too strongly with their zeal for re- 
ligion, are now generally known by the name of 
the amorous divines. I am. Sir, 

'* Your most humble servant, 

I. T.'* 



Thursduy, July 19. 
To Mr. Fitz-Aoam. 

" Sir, 

" I TROUBLED you some time ago with 
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an account of my distress, arising from the female 
part of my family. I told you, that by ai^ unfor- 
tunate trip to Paris my wife and daughter had run 
stark French: and I wish I could tell you now that 
I am perfectly recovered : but all I can say is, that 
the violence of the symptoms seem to abate, in 
proportion as the clothes that inflamed them wear 
out. 

My present misfortune flows from a direct 
contrary cause, and affects me much more sensibly. 
The little whims, affectations, and delicacies of la- 
dies may be both ridiculous and disagreeable*, es- 
pecially to those who are obliged to be at once the 
witnesses and the martyrs of them ; but they are 
not evils to be compared with the obstinate wrong- 
headedness, the idle and illiberal turn of an only 
son, which is unfortunately my case. 

" I acquainted you, that in the education of my 
son I had conformed to the common custom of this 
country (perhaps I conformed to it too much and 
too soon) j and that I carried him to Paris, from 
whence, after six months' stay, he was to go upon 
his travels, and take the usual tour of Italy and 
Germany. I thought it very necessary for a 
young man (though not for a young lady) to be 
Well acquainted with the languages, the manners, the 
characters, and the constitutions of other counti ies ; 
the want of which I experienced and lamented in 
myself In order to enable him to keep good com- 
pany, I allowed him more than I could conve- 
niently afford ; and I trusted him to the care of a 
Swiss governor, a gentleman of some learning, 
good sense, good nature, and good manners. But 
how cruelly I am disappointed in all these hopes, 
what follows will inform vou. 

. During his stay at Paris, he only frequented 
the worst English company there, with whom he 
was unhappily engaged in two or three scrapes, 
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which the credit and the good nature of the English 
aaibassador helped him out of. He hired a low 
Irish wench, whom he drove about in a hirtd 
chaibc, to the great honour of himself, his family, 
and his country. He did not learn one word of 
French, and never spoke to Frenchman or French- 
woman, excepting some vulgar and injurious 
epithets, which he bestowed upon them in very 
plain English. His governor very honestly informed 
me of this conduct, which he tried in vain to re- 
form, and advised their removal to Italy, 
which accordingly I immediately ordered. His 
behaviour there will appear in the truest light to 
you by his own and his governor's last letters to 
me, of which 1 here give y oil faithful copies. 

''Rome, 3d May, 1753. 

-Sir, 

" In the six weeks that I passed at Florence* 
and the week I stayed at Genoa, I never had time 
to write to you, being wholly taken up with seeing 
things, of which the most remarkable is the steeple 
of Pisa ; it is the oddest thing I ever saw in my 
life ; it stands all awry ; I wonder it does not tumble 
down. 1 met with a great many of my countrymen, 
and we live together very sociably. 1 have been 
here now a month, and will give you an account of 
my way of life. Here are a great many very agree- 
able Eniilish gentlemen ; we are about nine or ten 
as smart Bucks as any in England. We constantly 
breakfast together, and then either go and see sights, 
er drive about the outlets of Rome in chaises ; but 
the horses are very bad, and the chaises do not 
follow well. We meet before dinner at the English 
coflee house ; where there is a very good billiard 
table, and very good company. From thence we 
go and dine together by turns at each other's 
Joil^ings. Then after a cheerful glass of claret (for 
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we have made a shift to get some here), ive go to 
the cpftee house again ; from thence to supper, and 
so to bed. I do not believe that these Romans are 
a bit like the old Romans ; ihey are a parcel of 
thin-gutted, snivelling, cringing dogs ; and I verily 
believe that our set could thresh forty of them. We 
never go among them ; it would not be worth while : 
besides, we none of us speak Italian, and none of 
those sigriiors speak English ; which shows what 
sort of fellows they are. We saw the Pope go by 
the other day in a procession; but we resolved to 
assert the honour of Old England ; so we neither 
bowed nor pulled off our hats to the old rogue. 
Provisions and liquor are but bad here; and to say 
the truth, I have not had one thorough good meaPs 
meat since I left England. No longer ago than last 
Sunday we waiited to have a good plum-pudding; 
but we found the materials difficult to provide, and 
were obliged to get an English footman to make it. 
Pray, Sir, let me come home; for I cannot find that 
one is a jot the better for seeing all these outlandish 
places and people. But if you will not let me come 
back, for God's sake. Sir, takeaway the im|jertinent 
Mounseer you sent with me. He is a considerable 
expense to you, and of no manner of service to me. 
All the English here laugh at him, he is such a prig. 
He thinks himself a fine gentleman, and is always 
plaguing me to go into foreign companies, to learn 
foreign languages, and to get foreign manners; as if 
1 were not to live and die in Old England, and as if 
good English acquaintance would not be much more 
useful to me than outlandish ones. Dear Sir, grant 
me this request, and you shall ever find me 

" Your most dutiful Son, 

" G. D." 

^' The following is a very honest and sensible letter^ 
which I received at the same time from my son's 
goveroor. 

a3 
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Rome, 3d May 1753. 

Sir, 

" I think myself obliged in conscience to 
inform you, that the money you are pleased to allow 
me for my attendance upon your son is absolutely 
thrown away ; since I find by melancholy experi- 
ence, that I can be of no manner of u<=e to him. I 
have tried all possible methods to prevail with him 
to answer, in some degree at least, your good inten- 
tions in sending him abroad; but all in vain : and 
in return for my endeavours 1 am either laughed at 
or insulted. Sometimes I am called a beggarly 
French dog, and bid to go back to my own country, 
and eat my frogs; and sometimes 1 am Mounseer 
Ragout, and told that 1 think njyself a very fine 
gentleman. I daily represent to him, that by send- 
ing him abroad you meant that he should learn the 
languages, the manners, and characters of ditl'erent 
countries, and that he should add to the classical 
education which you iiad given him at home, a know- 
ledge of the world, and the genteel easy manners of 
a man of fashion, which can only be acquired by 
frequenting the best companies abroad. To which 
he only answers me with a sneer of contempt, and 
says, So belike-\e, ha ! 1 would have connived at 
the common vices of youth, if they had been at- 
tended witti the least degree of decency or refine- 
ment; but I must not conceal from you, that your 
son's are of the lowest and most degrading kind, and 
avowed in the most public and indecent manner. 
I have never been able to persuade him to deliver 
the letters of recommendation which you procured 
him ; he says he does not desire to keep such com- 
pany. I advised him to take an Italian master, 
which he flatly refused, saying that he should have 
time enough to learn Italian when he went back to 
England. But he has taken, of himself, a music 
master to teach him to play upon the German flute« 
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upon which he throws away two or three hours every 
clay, Wc spend a great deal of money, without 
doinsr you t)r ourselves any honour by it; though 
your iiOfi, like the generahty of his countrymen, 
values liiniself upon the expense, and looks upon all 
foreigners, wh(i are noi able to make so considerable 
a one, as a parcel of beguars and scoundrels ; speaks 
of them, and if he spt.ke to them would treat them 
as such. 

" If 1 might presume to advise you. Sir, it should 
be to ordt-r us home forthwith. I can assure you, 
that your son's morals and manners will be in much 
less danger under your own inspection at home, 
than they chu be under mine abroad ; and I defy 
him to keep worse Enalish company in England than 
he now keeps here. But whatever you may think 
fit to determine conct;rning him, I must humbly 
insist upon my own dismission, and upon leave to 
assure you in person of the respect with which I 
have iiie honour to be. 

Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

I have complied with my son's request, in con- 
sequence of his governor's advice ; and have ordered 
him to corne home immediately. But what shall I 
do with hifu here, where he is but too likely to be 
encouraged and countenanced in these illiberal and 
ungentlemanlike manners? My case is surely most 
singularly unfortunate; to be plagued on one side 
by the polite and elegant foreign follies of my wife 
and daughter, and on the other by the unconforming 
obstinacy, the low vulgar excesses, and the porter- 
like manners of my son. 

" Perhaps my misfortune may suggest to you' 
some thoughts on the methods ol education in general, 
which, conveyed to the pui)lic through your paper. 
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may prove of public use. It is in that view singly, 
that you have harl ihis second trouble iVom, Sir, 
" Your most humble Servant 

*' and coustant Reader, 

" R. D/' 

I allow the case of my worthy correspondent to 
be co»'i passionate, bat I cannot possibly allow it to 
be singular. The public places daily prove the con- 
trary tou plainly. 1 confess 1 ofiener pity than 
blame the errors of youih, when I reflect uj)on the 
fundamental errors generally committed by their 
parents in their education. Many totally neglect, 
and many nnsiakf it. The ancienis began the edu- 
cation of ihtir chddren by forming their hearts and 
their mnnners. They taught them the duty of men 
anil • f citizens; we teach ihem the languages of the 
an( i nts and leave their morals and manners to 
shilt lor theniselves. 

As for the mod^-rn species of human Bucks, I im- 
pute thi'.r biuialii'i} lo tl e negligence or the fond- 
res* uf their parents. It is observed in parks, among 
their betters, ihc real bucks, that the most trouble- 
some cuiil misi hievous are thuse who were bred up 
tame, lonilled and *ed out of the hand, v^ hen favrns. 
They di'ise, when grown up, the indulgence 
tl:ey me: with in their youth; and their familiarity 
growb troublesome and dangerous \>ith iheir horns. 



Thursday/ ^ u4iigust 23. 

WHFN 1 declared agninst meddling with politics in 
1h»SL inv hiiubriuions, I nieai.t only that kind of 
po ini s, or art oj government, which is so learnedly 
an. I lomrally reasoned uptm in all the crfl'ee houses 
id barbers' shops ot this great metropolis j intend- 
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ing (as it is my province) to take cognisance of any 
p^irucular act of the legisluturc, that, conirary lo 
its intention, lias been prejudicial lo the morals of 
niy fellow-citizens. 

But it is the repeal of an act of parliament, and 
not the act iiself, that 1 am now about to complain 
of. The act 1 mean is the witch act. I am not 
considering the repeal of this act as afiecting our 
religious belief, accorditig to the Scotch" proverb, 
" 1 ak awa the deel, and goodb'ye to the Lord ; " I 
think of it only in a moral ii-iht, as it has given such 
encouragement to witchcraft in this kingdom, that 
one hardly meets with a grown person, either in 
public or private, who is not more or less under its 
influence. 

Whoever attends to the sermon at church, or listens 
to the conversation of grave and good nien, will hear 
and believe, that tlie present age is ihe most fruittul 
in wickedness of afiy since the deluge. Whether 
these gentlemen have discovered! the iruo reason of 
this depravity, or whether the discovery has been 
reserved forme, I wdl not pretend to determine; 
but certain it is, that the repeal of an act of parlia- 
ment, which wa^ meant to restrain the power of the 
devil, by inflicting death upon his agents, must in- 
fallibly give him a much greater influence over us, 
than he ever could have hoped for during the con- 
tinuance of such an act. 

I am well aware that there are certain of my 
readers who have no belief in witches; but 1 am 
willing to hope they are only those, who either have 
not read, or else have forgot, the proceedings against 
them, published at large in iitt s;ate trials; if there 
is any man alive who can deny his assent to the 
positive and circumsiantial evidence given against 
them in these trials, I shall only say that 1 pity 
most sincerely the hardness of liis heart. 

Thut the devil may truly be said lo be let loose 
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among us by the repeal of this act, will appear be- 
yond contradiction, it* we take a survey of tlie general 
fascination that all ranks and orders of manki^nd 
seem at present to be under. 

What is it but witchcraft that occasions that uni- 
versal and uncontrollable rauje of Play, by which 
the nobleman, the man of fashion^ the merchant, and 
the tradesman, with their wives, sons, and daughters, 
are running headlong into ruin ? What is it but 
wiichciaft that conjures up that spirit of pride and 
passion for expense, by which all classes of men, 
from his «jrace at Westminster to the salesman at 
Wa|iping, are entailing begi^ary upon their old age, 
and bequeathing their children to poverty and the 
pari!>h ? Again, is it possible to be accounted for, 
from any natural cause, that persons of good sense 
ai«d sober dispositions should take such a freak four 
or five tmies m a winter of turning their houses into 
inns, cramming every bed-chamber, closet, and 
corner vvith people whom they hardly know; 
stifling; one nnuilier with heat ; blocking up the streets 
with chairs and coaches ; r tfending themselves^ and 
pleasing nobody ; and all this for the vain boast of 
havmg diavvn logtiher a greater mob than my Lady 
Soniebody, or the honourable Mr. Such-a-one ? That 
nothing but witchcraft can be the occasion of so 
much folly and absurdity, must be obvious to the 
comuton sen^e of all mankind. 

Another and more melancholy proof of the power 
of witchcraft, is, that a wife may be beautiful in her 
person, gentle in her manners, lond of her husband, 
watchful for his quiet, careful of his interest, kind to 
his children, cheerful to his friends, and obliging to 
all : yet be yokt*d to a wretcli, so blind to his own 
happiness as to prefer to her endearments the hired 
embraces of a disease<l prostitute, loathsome in her 
person, and a fury in her disposition. If this is 
not witchcraft, I should be glad to know of such a bus- 
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band what name I may call it by. Among the lower 
kind of tradesmen (for every dealer even in broken 
glass bottles has his fille de joye), it is a common 
tiling for a husband to kick his wife out of doors in 
the morning, for having submitted over-night to a 
good drubbing from his mistress. 

It would be endless to take notice of every argu- 
ment which sugf^ests itself in proof of witchcraft; I 
shall content myself with only one more, which I 
take to be incontestable. This is the spirit of 
Jacobitism> which is so well known to possess many 
of his Majesty's protestant subjects in this kingdom. 
That a poor Highlander in Scotland may be a Ja- 
cobite without witchcraft, I am ready to allow; 
zeal for a lost cheeld of the gude house of Stuart may 
have eaten him up; but that an English country 
gentleman, who is really no papist in his heart, or 
that a wealthy citizen of London, who goes tochurcli 
every Sunday, and joins in the prayers for the present 
royal family, should be drinking daily to the resto- 
ration, as he calls it, of a popish bigot, who would 
burn him at Smithfield the next week for not going 
tp mass; and whose utmost merit is his precarious 
descent from a family remarkable for little else than 
pedantr}^ obstinacy, debauchery, and enthusiasm ; 
that such a person should be a. Jacobite, or, in other 
words, an enemy to the best of kings, and the wisest 
of constitutions, cannot possibly be accounted for 
but by the power of witchcraft. 

From all these considerations it is much to be 
wished, that anew witch act may take place next 
session of parliament. Vox populi est vox Dei, is a 
wise and true saying; and thai the vox populi is in 
favour of such an act, let the late proceedings at 
Tring, and some similar occurrences in other parts 
of England, bear testimony. 

That the legislature may he farther indnced to 
take this matter into consideration^ I am clearly o 
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opinion, that the passing snrh an net will go a 
great way towarrls silenc'n^ the clamours which 
have gone forth ^o vously against the Jew bill : 
for it is shrewdly suspect e J, that ihe same people 
who imagined their religion to be at slake by the 
repeal of the one, are at present under tht^ most ter- 
rible consiernaiion at the passing of the other : and 
be*^ide>, it will be a convim ing proof to all sorts of 
persons, that the administration is as well inclined to 
discourage the df vil as it is to favoor the Je^v^ : a 
circoinstance whiih, as matters stand at prt-Si-^nt, 
seems to want confirm ilion- 
In the mean time I entreat all my readers, as 
much as in them lies, to be upon their giurd ngainst 
witches : for ti»e better discovery of wli«>m (:is the 
law does not admit of the usual trials by fire and 
water), I shall here set down nil I knnw or have 
been t«>ld upon the snhject If a woni.m lii ind of 
eighty, with grey hnirs upon her chin, atui a high- 
crowned hat on, should l)e seen ridin^; upon a 
broomstick through the air, c>r sailing in an egg- 
shell up^n the Thames in a high wind, you may al- 
most swear that she is a ^^itch. If, as oftt^n as you 
see any paiticular old woman, y'.»u feel a pricking 
of pins all over you, or if your stomacfi be sick, 
and bhouUl happen to discharge a great quantity of 
the said pins; or if, while you are speaking to this 
old woman, she stiouM sudd' iily fansfor n herself 
into a horse without a head, or any such uncommon 
animal, you may very fairly conclude that she is no 
other than a witch. In such cases it will be a 
ha[>py circumstance if you are able to sav the 
Lord's prayer; for by repeating it three times to 
yourselt she becomes as harmless as a bnhc. 

A lady of my acquaintance, who has often been 
bewitched, assures me of her having detected 
muUltudes of the**e hags, by laying two straus one 
uc OSS the other in the path where they are to tread. 
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It is wonderful, she says, to see how a witch is puz- 
zled at these straws ; for that, after having made 
many fruitless attempts to step over them, she 
either stands stock still, or turns baclc. But to se- 
cure yourself vi ithin doors against the enchantment 
of witches, «specially if you are a person of 
fashion, and have never been taught the Lord's 
Prayer, the only method I know of is, to nail a 
horseshoe upon the threshold. This I can affirm 
to be of the greatest efficacy ; insomuch that 1 have 
taken notice of many a little cottage in the country, 
with a horseshoe at its door, where gaming, extrava- 
gance, routs, adultery, jacobitism, and all the cata- 
logue of witchcrafts, have been totally unknown. 

1 shall conclude this paper by signifying my in- 
tention, one day or other, of hiring a porter, and of 
sending him with a hammer and nails, and a large 
quantity of horseshoes, to certain houses in the 
purlieus of St. James's. I believe it would not be 
amiss (as a charm against play) if he had orders 
to fix a whole dozen of these horseshoes at the door 
of White's. From St Jaiues's he shall hare direc- 
tions to proceed to the city, and to distribute the 
remainder of his burden among the thresholds of 
those doors, at which the witchcraft of jacobitism 
has been most suspected to enter. 



Thursdat/, September 1 3. 

THE fallowing letter i-^ written with so much na- 
ture and simplicity, that, rather than curtail it of its 
length, 1 have thought proper (as I once did be- 
fore) to extend my paper to another half-sheet. 

" To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

"Sir, 

'* I am the widow of a merchant, with whom 
I lived happily, and ia affluence, for many yeaw. 

VOL. V. R 
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We had no children, and when he died he left nie» 
all he had; but his aftUirs were so involved, tliat 
the balance which 1 received^ after havin^f gone 
through much expense and trouble, was no more 
than one thousand pounds. This sum I placed in 
the hands of a fixend of my husband's who was 
reckoned a ^ood man in the city, niid who allowed 
me an interest of four per cent, for my capital ; 
and with this forty pounds a year I retired, and 
boarded in a village about a hundred miles from 
London. 

There was an old lady of great fortune in that 
neighbourhood, who visited often at the hou^e 
where 1 lodged; she pretended, after a short ac- 
quaintance, to take a great likinp^ to ine; she pro- 
fessed a friendship for nic, and at length persuaded 
me to come and live with her. 

" Between the time of taking this my resolution 
and putting it into execution, 1 was informed that 
this hidy, whom I shall call I^ady Marv, was very 
unequal in her humours, and treated her inferiors 
and dependants with that insolence which she ima- 
gined her superior fortune gave her a right to 
make use of. 

" But as I was neither her relation nor depend- 
ent, and as all that I desired from her was common 
civility, I thought that whenever her ladyship or 
her house became disagreeable to me, 1 could re- 
tire to my old quarters, and live in the same man- 
ner as I did before 1 came acquainted with her; 
and upon the strength of thi.^ reasoning I packed 
M\> my clothes, paid off my lodgings, and was con- 
veyed by my Lady Mary in her own coach to the 
Mi^nsion House. 

" For the first year she treated me with civility 
and confidence; but in that time I could not help 
observing, thnt she had no atfection for any body. 
I found out that she did not love her nearest reia- 
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tions, who were highly esteemed by all the rest of 
the neighbourhooJ ; and therefort* I gave but little 
credit to all the protestations of friendship which 
she was continually making to me. 

" Slie told me all that she kn^vv, and more thaa 
she knew ; and insinuaied to nie, th<tt L was to look 
upon the trui^t she reposed in me as the stronv;est 
proof of the highest friendship. But these insMia- 
ations lost their effect ; for I know by t-xj-^enence, 
that there are many people, of wlncn number her 
ladyship was one, that olten have a nerd to unbo- 
som themselves, who must have soinebo ly to im- 
part I heir secrets to, and who, when il;<'y kn^w any 
thing that ought not to be told, are never at ease 
till they tell iL 

" But to proceed in my story. One day, when 
her ladyship had treated me with uncommon kind- 
ness, for ray having taken her part in a dispute 
with one of her relations, 1 received a letter fr^pm 
Londoii to inform me that the person in uliose 
hands I had placed my fortune, and who, till that 
time, had paid my interest money very exactly, 
was broke, and had fled the kUigdom. 

" Lady Mary in her fits of friendship had of- 
fered me presents, and perhaps the oftener, because 
I alv^ays refused them. She had sometimes told 
me how desirous she was to do me good in any 
thing that lay within her power. But in those 
days I had the inexpressible ha|)piness of having 
no wish or view beyond what my little fortune 
could alford me; and 1 was truly sensible of, and 
blessed in the heartfelt satisfaction of independence. 
Imagine then, Sir, what 1 felt at the receipt <d* the 
above-mentioned letter. All that I shall say to you 
about what it produced is, that I took my resolu- 
tion immediately. 1 carried ttie letter in my hand 
to Lady Mary ; but before I gave it to her, 1 told 
her that 1 had never doubted the ;?inccrity of her 
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fiiendship, and that I was ihoroughl}' sensible of 
the kindness with which she treated me. I put her 
in mind of the presents which she had offered me, 
and added, that while I was not in want of her as- 
sistance, I thought it wrong to accept of them ; but 
that the time was now come when her friendship 
was likely to become my only support; that it 
would be unjust in me to suspect that I should not 
receive it; and' that the letter I then gave her 
would tell her all, and spare my tears. 

" Her ladyship immediately read it over with 
more attention than emotion : but after returning it 
to me, she embraced me, and assured me in a con- 
doling voice, that however great my misfortunes 
might be, she could not help feeling some satisfac- 
tion in thinking, that it was in her power to allevi- 
ate them, by giving me proofs of her unalterable 
friendship; that her house, her table, her servants, 
should always continue to be mine; that we should 
never part while we lived, and that ! should feel no 
change in my condition from this unhappy al- 
teration of my circumstances. 

To any body that knew her ladyship less than 
I did, these words would have afforded matter of 
great consolation ; but when 1 retired to my cham- 
ber, and reflected upon my past and present situa- 
tion, 1 saw that I had every thing to regiet in the 
one, and very little to hope for from the other; 
and the following day convinced me of the manner 
in which I was to lead my future life. 

*' Whenever Lady Mary spoke to me, she had 
hitherto called me Mrs. Truman ; but the very 
next morning at breakfast she left out Mrs., and 
upon no greater provocation than breaking a tea- 
cup, she made me thoroughly sensible of her supe- 
riority and my dependence. * Lord, Truman, you 
fare so awkward ! Pi ay be more careful for the 
uture, or ue shall not" live long together. Do 
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you think I can aftbrd to have my china broke at 
this rate, and maintain you inio tiie bargain 

" From this m»»mLnt I was obliged to drop the 
name and character o^ friend, which I had hitherto 
maintained with a kit le dignity, and to tiike up 
that which the French call complaisante, and the 
English, humble companion. But it did not s'op 
here \ for in a week 1 was reduced to be as in'se- 
ruble a toad-eater as any in Gieat Britain, wliich 
in the sLrictest sen e of the word is a servant ; ex- 
cept that the toad-eater has the honour of dining 
with my la(Jy, and the misfortune of receiving 
no wages. 

" The beginning of my servitude was being em« 
ployed in small business in her ladyship's oun pre- 
sence, 'i ruinan, fetch this ; Truman, can y that ; 
Truman, ring the bell; 'I'rumaji, fill up the pot ; 
Truman, pour out the cotfee ; 'I runum, stir the 
firej Truman, call a servant ; Truman, get me a 
glass of water, and put me in mind to take my 
drops. 

" The second part of my service was harder. I 
was a good housewife ; I understood preserving* 
pickling, and pastry perfectly well; 1 was no 
bad milliner, and I was very well skilled in the 
management of a dairy. All these little talents I 
had frequently produced, sometimes for my own 
amusemeiit, and sometimes to make my court to 
my lady. But now what had been my diversion 
became my employment: my lady could touch no 
sweetmeat, pickle, tart, or cheesecake, but what was 
the work of my hands. 1 made up all her linen : 
I mended and sometimes washed her lace; the 
butter she eats every morning is all of my churn- 
ing, and I make every slip-coat cheese that is 
brought to her table : and if any of these my 
various works miscarry, I am scolded or pouted 
at as much as if 1 was hired and paid for every 
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branch of the difTerent employments to which 
I am put. 

This degradation of mine has not escaped the 
eye^ of ihe quicksighted servants. Tlie change of 
my situation has produced a total one in their be- 
haviour. There is hardly a chambermaid that will 
bring me up a hottle of water into my room, or 
a footman that will give me a glass of small beer at 
dinner. 

** I must now give you an account of certain re- 
gulations which I am enjoined to observe at table. 
I am absolutely forbid to taste any dish that is 
eatable, cold as well as'hot, or thai may be hashed 
for supper. By this 1 am prevented from eating 
of most dishes that come before ns. I must never 
taste boiled or roast beef ; and ham and venison 
pasty are equally contraband. Fowls, chicken, 
and all sorts of game, come under the artfcle of 
prohibited goods; and though 1 see brawn and 
sturgeon se.ved up every day during the whole 
winter, I am no more the better for tht-m than 
Tantalus was for his apples; and really somrtimes 
I eat a^i little as those who dine with Duke Humphry, 
or as banc ho did when he was made governor of 
Barataria. To this 1 n^ay add, that 1 have not 
tasted a glass of wine in our house for some years, 
and that punch, bishop, cool tankard, and negus 
are equally denied me ; and I never must touch 
any fruit, unless when 1 am to preserve it. 

** The rewards I reci ive for the service I do, 
and the resiraint which I submit to, consist in 
having the enjoyment of the mere necessaries of 
life, provided y<«u exclude money cut of the num- 
ber. I .111 clothed out of Lady Mary's wardrobe; 
and 1 have offended Mrs. Pinup, her ladyship's 
woman, past all forgiveness, becauf^e her ladyship 
chooses that I should not go naked about the 
boube. 
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" Not being much used to a coach, I am gene- 
rally sick with sittiiig backwards in one. This 
my lady knows perfectly well ; but since I en- 
tered into niy state of ^lependence, I am con- 
stantly obliged to let her sit forwards alone, in 
the daily airings that we take upon the adjacent 
common. 

" You have already seen, Sir, that 1 do the work 
of most of the servants in the hou^e : but I must 
now descend a little lower, and accjuaint you with 
some abjt^ct employments, which I am forced to 
submit to. 

" I have already hinted to you, that my 
lady has no real friendship for cither ii)an or 
woman. Her affections are settled upon the 
brute creation, for whom she expresses incre- 
dible tenderness. You would take her monkey' 
to be her eldest son by the care she shows of 
him; 9nd slie could not be more indulgent to 
her favourite daughter th m she is to her lap- 
dog; she has a real fiiend^^hip for her parrot; 
and the other clay she expressed nmch more joy 
at the safe delivery of a beloved cat, than she 
had done, some months before, at the birth of 
her grandson. 

" it is my province to tend, wait upon, and serve 
this favourite part of the family. I am made 
answerable for all their faults ; and if any of 
them are sick, it is 1 that am to blame. It was 
through my negligence that Pug broke my lady's 
finest set of china ; and my forgetting to give 
Veny her dinner, was the occasion of the dear 
creature's illness. Poll's silence is often attri- 
buted to my ill usage; and the murder of two 
or three kittens has been most unjustly laid to 
my charge. 

" I now come to some grievances of another 
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kind, which I am almost ashamed to own, bat 
Avhich are necessary to be told. 

'* My lady has, for the humour in her eyes (by 
the bye, I make all her eye water), three issues; 
one in each arm, and one in her back. Now it 
happened that her own woman being one day con- 
fined to her bed, I was desired to perform the ope- 
ration of dressing them in her stead ; and unfortu- 
nately 1 acquitted myself of the task so much to 
my lady's satisfaction, that Mrs. Pinup has been 
turned out of that office, which is given to me, and 
1 am afraid it is a place for life. 

" There was another thing happened to me last 
year, which deserves to be inserted in this letter, 
and which, though it made me cry, will, 1 am afraid, 
make other people laugh. 

*' Lady Mary, out of the few teeth she has left 
had one, that had the impudence to ache and keep 
her ladyship awake for two nights together ; upon 
this, Mr. Mercy the surgeon was sent for, who, 
upon viewing the atVected part, declared imme- 
diately for extraction. This put my lady into at 
terrible agony : she declared she never had a 
tooth drawn in her life, and that she could never 
be brought to undergo it, unless she saw the 
same operation performed upon somebody else 
in her presence. Upon this all the servants were 
summoned, and she endeavoured to persuade them 
one after another to have a tooth drawn for her 
service ; but they all refused, and chose rather to 
lose their places than their teeth. Lady Mary 
addressed herself to me, and conjured me by the 
long friendship that had subsisted between us, and 
by all the obligations I had already to her, and 
those she was determined to confer upon me, to 
grant her this request. I blush to tell you that I 
yielded, and parted with a fine white sound tooth: 
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but what will you say, when I also tell you, that 
after I had lost mine, Mr. Mercy was at last sent 
away without drawing her ladyship's ? 

" Lady Mary takes great quantities of physic, 
and part of my business is to prepare and make 
up the doses; bat what is still worse, her ladyship 
will swallow nothing till 1 have tasted it in her 
presence. I also make and administer all the 
waler-gruel that she drinks with her physic, and 
am forced to attend her with camomile tea, when 
she takes a vomit. This last is hard duty, as it not 
only makes me constantly sick, but as often stains 
my only gown and apron. 

I have now. Sir, done with all my bodily hard- 
ships, and shall proceed to a grievance, which lies 
heavier on me than all I have already mentioned ; J 
mean that perpetual sacrifice of truth, which 1 am 
forced to make for her ladyship's service. 

" Lady Mary is about sixty-five, and labours 
under a vice, which sometimt's persons of the 
same sex and age are subject to : I mean that of 
telling long and improbable stories. She has a 
fine invention, which often carries her beyond the 
bounds even of possibility. She deals largely in 
the marvellous, and whenever she perceives that 
she has made the company stare a little too much, 
she constantly appeals to me for the truth of a fact 
which I never heard before, but of which 1 am de- 
clared to have been an eye-witness. 

" Another grievance is, that my lady, being 
much the richest person in the neighbourhood^ is 
thoroughly convinced that nobody of an inferior 
fortune can ever be in the right in any dispute ^ 
which may happen between them; and as her 
ladyship's arguments are generally very weak, so 
her passions are very strong ; and what she wants 
in reason she malves up in anger, which sometimes 
rises to abuse : and in all these disputes, she never 
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fails to apply to me as an equitable judge, for my 
decision of the contest; which appeal being ac- 
companied with one of Colonel Hernando's looks, 
sentence is immediately pronounced in her favour; 
for what can reason or argument do against fear 
and poverty ^ These unju§t judgments have made 
all the neighbours my enemies, who imagine also 
that, by this behaviour of mine, 1 must be highly 
in my lady's good graces; so that they hate v\hat 
they ought to compassionate, and envy what they 
should rather pity. It is the same case in every 
quarrel that happens between her ladyship and her 
own relations. 1 am made the witness and judge 
in every cause; and i own very freely, that my 
testimony is generally false, and my judgment par- 
tial : so that, upon the whole, my neighbours hate 
rae, the family detest me, and my lady herself does 
not love, and cannot esteem me. 

" You are now. Sir, fully informed of the 
wretched life I lead : and as 1 dare say that there 
are many who pass their days exactly in the same 
manner, you will do them and me a singular ser- 
vice by printmg this letter. My lady takes in 
your paper, and lends it about to all the neigh- 
bours; and there arc some features of my condition 
too strongly drawn to be mistaken by any of my 
acquaintance. .A common likeness would not 
have been suihciem : but such a caricatura as I 
have painted, must strike and be known at first 
sight, and perhaps may contribute to change my 
scene for a better. But one thing I am sure of, 
which is, that no alteration, that can happen to 
me from the publishing this paper, can be for the 
nor&c. I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient 

" Humble servant, 

" Mary Truman.'* 
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Thursday, December 7. 

THOUGH I nm an old fellow, I am neither sour 
nor silly enough yet, to be a snarling laudator tern- 
par is acti, and to hate or despise the present age 
because it is the present. I cannot, like many of 
my contemporaries, rail at the wonderful degene- 
racy and corruption of these times, nor, by sneering 
compliments to the ingenious, the sagacious mo- 
derns, intimate that they have not common sense. 
I really do not think that the present age is marked 
out by anyrtewand distinguished vices and follies, 
unknown to former ages. On the contrary, I am 
apt to suspect that human nature was always very 
like what it is at this day, and that men, from the 
time of my great progenitors down to this moment, 
have always had in them the same seeds of virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly, of which only the 
modes have varied, from climate, education, and a 
thousand other conspiring causes. 

Perhaps this uncommon good humour and in- 
dulgence of mine to my contemporaries may be 
owing to the natural benignity of my constitution, 
in which I can di cover no particles of envy or ill- 
nature, even to my rivals both in fame and profit, 
the weekly writers ; or perhaps to the superiority 
of my parts, which every body must acknowledge, 
and which places me infinitely above the mean 
sentiments oF envy and jealousy. But whatever 
may be the true cause, which probably neither ray 
readers nor I shall ever discover with precision, 
this at least is certain, that the present age has not 
only the honour and pleasure of being extremely 
well with me, but, if I dare say so, better than any 
that I have yet heard or read of. Both vices and 
virtues are smoothed and softened by manners ; 
and though they exist as they ever have done, yet 
the former are become less barbarous, and the 
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latter less rough. Insomuch that I am as glad ag 
Mr. Voltaire can be, that I have the good fortune to 
iive ill this age, independently of that interested 
consideration, that it is rather better to be still alive, 
than only to have lived. 

This my benevolence to my countrymen and con- 
temporaries oujht to be esteemed still the more meri- 
torious in mc, when I sliali make it appear that no 
roan's merit has been less attended to, or rewarded, 
than mine: and nothing produces ill-humour, ran- 
cour, and malevolence so much, as neglected and 
unrewarded merit. 

The uiility of my weekly labours is evident, and 
their eft'ects, wherever they are read, prodigious, 
Tiiey are equally calculated, I may say it without 
vanity, to form the heart, improve the understanding, 
and please the lancy. Notwithstanding all which, 
the ungiatetul public does not take above three 
thousand of them a week. Though, according to 
Mr. Maiiland's calculation of the number of the in- 
habitants in this great metropolis, they ought to take 
two hundred thousand of them, supposing only five 
person^;, and one papt-r to each family ; and allow- 
ing seven millions of souls in the rest of the king- 
dom. I may modestly say, that one million more of 
them ought to betaken and circulated in the country. 
The protit arising from the sale ol twelve hundred 
thousand papers would be some encouragement to 
me to continue these my labours for the benefit of 
mankind. 

1 have not yet had the least intimation from the 
mmihteis, that they have any ihoughis of calling mc 
to their a.^sislance, aod giving me some considerable 
employment of honour and proht: and having had 
no such intimations, 1 am justly apprehensive that 
they have no such intentions. Such intimations 
being always long previous to the performance, uitcn 
to the inieotions. 
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Kor have I been invited, as I conPess I expected 
to 1)0, by any considerable borough or county 
to represent ihem in the next parhan^ent, and to 
<lefend their liberties, and the Chri<itian religion, 
figaiiist the ministers and llie Jews. But I think I 
cannot account for this seennnj? slight without mor- 
tifiration to n»y vaniiy and self love, my name being 
a Pentateuch name, whicli, in these suspicious and 
doubtful times, favours too strongly of Judaism ; 
though^ upon tlie faith of a Christian, 1 have not the 
least tendency to it ; and I must do Mrs. Fitz-Adam 
(who 1 own has J^ome influence over me) the justice 
to s-ay, that she has the utmost horror for those san- 
guinary riles and ceremonies. 

isiolwiihstanding all this ill usage (for every man 
may be justly said to be ill used, who is not rewardtd 
according to his own estimation of his own merit) 
which i ftel and himent. I cannot however call the 
present age names, and brand it with degeneracy ; 
nature, as 1 have already observed, being always the 
same, modes linly varying. With modes the signifi- 
cation of words also varies ; "and in the course of 
those variations, convey ideas very diflerent from 
those which they were originally intended to ex- 
press. 1 could give numberless instances of this 
kind, but at present 1 shall content myself with this 
single one. 

The word Honour, in its proper signification, 
doubtless implies, the united sentiments of virtue, 
truth, and justice, carried by a generous mind be- 
yond those mere moral obligations which the laws 
require, or can punish the violation of. A true man 
of honour will not content himself with the literal 
discharge of the duties of a man and a citizen; he 
raises and dignifies them into magnanimity. He for- 
gives where he may with justice resent; and his 
whole conduct is directed by the noble sentintents 
of his own unvitiated heart ; surer and more scrupu- 

VOL. V. & 
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lous guides than the laws of the lanrl. which, being > 
calculated for the generality of mniikind, must ne- 
cessarily be more a restraint upon vices in general, 
than an invitation and reward of particular virtues. 
But these extensive and compound notions of honour 
have been long coniracted, and reduced to the single 
one of personal courage. Among the Romans, 
honour meant no more than con»empt of dangers 
and death in the service, whether just or unjust, of 
their country. Their successor? and conquerors, the 
Goths and Vandals, who did not deal much in com- 
plex ideas, simplified tiiose of honour, and reduced 
them to this plain and single one, of fightini? for 
fighting's sake, upon any, or all, no matter what, 
occasions. 

Our present mode of honour is something more 
compounded, as will appear by the tr»ie character 
which I shall now give of a fashionable man of 
honour. 

A gentleman*, which is now the genteel synony- 
mous term for a man of honour, mu^^t, like his Gothic 
ancestors, be ready for and rather desirous of single 
combat. And if by a proper degree of wrongheaded- 
ness he provokes it, he is only so much the more jea- 
lous of his honour, and more of a gentleman. 

He may lie with impunity, if he is neither de- 
tected nor accused of it : tor it is not the lie he 
tells, but the lie he is told of, that dishonours him. 
In that case he demonstrates his veracity by his 
sword, or his pistol, and either kdls or is killed with 
the greatest honour. 

He may abuse and starve his own wife, daughters, 

• A gentleraaii, is every man, who, with a tolerable suit 
of clothes, a sword by his side, cind a watch and snuff-box 
in his pockets, asserts himself to be a gentleman, sweara 
with energy that he will be treated as such, and that h% 
will cut the throat of any man who presumes to say the 
contrary. 
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•r sisters, and he may seduce those of other men, 
particularly his friends, with inviolate honour, be- 
cause, as .Sir John Brute very justly observes, he 
Wears a sword. 

By the laws of honour he is not obliged to pay his 
jervants or his tradesmen ; for as they are a pack of 
scoundrels, they cannot without insolence demand 
their due of a genilenian ; but he must punctually pay 
his gaming debts to the sharpers who have cheated 
him ; for those debts are really debts of honour. 

He lies under one disagreeable restraint ; for he 
must not cheat at play, unless in a horse-match; 
but then he may with great honour defraud in an 
oiiice, or betray a trust. 

In public affairs, he may, not only with honour, 
but even with some degree of lustre, be in the same 
session a turbulent patriot, opposing the best mea- 
sures, and a servile courtier, promoting the worst ; 
provided a very lucrative consideration be known to 
be the motive of his conversion ; for in that case the 
point of honour turns singly upon the quantum. 

From these premises, which the more they are 
considered the truer they will be found, it appears 
that there are but two things which a man of the 
nicest honour may not do, which are declining single 
combat, and cheating at play. Strange ! that virtue 
should be so difficult, and honour, its superior, so 
eai^y to attain to. 

The uninformed herd of mankind are governed 
by words and names, which they implicitly receive 
without either knowing or askmg their meaning. 
Even the philosophical and religious controversies, 
for the last three or four hundred years, have turned 
much more upon words and names, unascertained 
and misunderstood, than upon' things fairly stated. 
The polite world, to save time and trouble, recei^re, 
adapt, and use words in the signification of the day ; 
not having leisure nor inclination to examine and 
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analyse them : anJ thus of»en misled by sounds, and 
not alvvays secured by sense, they are hurried into 
fatal error^i, which ihey do not give iheir under- 
standings fair play enou^^h to prevent. 

In expUiniiii; w'ords, therefore, and brin}»iii^ ihem 
b.ick to their true sig«iification, one ni;iy sometimes 
happen to expose and expl »de th errors, which 
the abuse of them both occasions and protects* 
May that be the ^ood fortune of this day's paper! 
How many unthinkmg and unhappy men really 
t?ike themselves to be meo of honour, upon these 
mistaken ideas of that word ! And how f<ital to 
others, especially to the youn^ and inexperienced, 
is their example and success in the world ! 1 could 
heartily wish that some good dramatic poet would 
exhibit at full length and in lively colours, upon the 
stage, this modish character of a man of honour, of 
which I have but slighily and hastily chalked the 
outlines. Upon such a subject 1 am apt to think 
that a good poet might be more useful than a good 
preacher, as perhaps his audiences would be more 
iiumerous, and his matter more attended to. Besides, 

Segnins irritant animos^ deinissa per aurem 
Quain aiue sunt oculis subjccta fiaelibus, et guic 
fpse s 'm tradit ffpectator. 

— I What we hear. 

With weaker passion will affect the heart, 
Thau when the faithful eye beholds the part. 

P. 5. To prevent mistakes, I must observe, that 
there is a great difference between a man of honour, 
and a person of honour. By persons of honour 
were meant, in the latter end of the last century, 
bad authors and poets of noble birth, who were but 
just not fools enough to prefix their names in great 
letters to the proloi;ues epilogues, and sometinies 
€ven the plays with which they entertained the 
public. But now that our nobility are too generous 
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to interfere in the trade of us poor professed authors, 
or to eclipse our performances by the distinguished 
and superior excellency and lustre of theirs; the 
meaninor at present, of a person of honour, is reduced 
to the simple idea of a person of illustrious birth. 



Hoc novum eat aucuplum 

Postremo imperavi egomet mild 

Omnia assenlari. Is queestus nunc est multo uherrimus. 

TEr.. 

This is a new way of birdhig ; in s»hoit, I have forced 
myself to applaud every thing. This trade is far the 
most lucrative in this age. 

THAT an essay on hearers has not been given us, 
by the writers of the last age, is to be accounted fur 
from the same reasons that the ancients have left us 
nu treatise on tobacconists or sugar- planters. The 
world is continually changing by the two great 
principles of revolution and discovery ; as these 
produce novelty, they furnish the basis of our 
speculations. 

The pride of our ancestors distinguished them 
from the vulgar by the dignity of taciturnity. If 
we consult old pictures, we shall find (suitable to the 
dress of the times) the beard cut, and the features 
composed to that gravity and solemnity of aspect, 
V. hich was to denote wisdom and importance. In 
that admirable play of Ben Jonson's, which, throi3gh 
the capacity and industry of its reviver, has lately 
so well entertained the town, I mean. Every Man in 
his Humour, a country squire sets up for high breed- - 
inrr, by resolving to be " proud, melancholy, and 
gentlemanlike.'' In the man of birth or business, 
silence was the note of wisdom and distinction ; and 
the haughty peeress then would no more vouch- 
safe to talk to her equals than she will now to her 
inferiors. 

S3 
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In those tiines, when talking was the province 
only ofthe vulgar or hireling, fools and je^^ters were 
the usual retainers in great families ; but now, so 
total is the revolution, voices are become a mere 
dru*', and will fetch no money at all, except in the 
sifiHe instance of election. Riches, births and ho- 
nours. assert their privileges by ihe opposite quality 
10 silence; insomuch, that many of the great estates 
and mansion-huoses in this kingdom, seem at present 
to be held by the tenure of perpetual talking. 
Fools and jesters must be useless in families, where 
the master is no more ashamed of exposing his wit 
at his table to his guests and servants, than his 
diunkenne<?s to his constituents. This revolution 
has obtained so generally all over Europe, that at 
this day a little dwarf of the king of Poland, who 
creeps out after dinner from under the trees of the de- 
sert, and utters impertinencies to every man at table, 
is talked of at other courts as a singularitry. 

Happy was it for the poor talkers of those days, 
that so great a revolution was brought about by 
degrees; for though 1 can conceive it easy enough 
to turn the writers at Constantinople into printers, 
and believe it possible to make a chimney-sweeper 
a miller, a tallow-chandler a perfumer, a gamester a 
politician, a fine lady a stock-jobber, or, a blockhead 
a connoisseur, I can have no idea of so strange a 
metamorphosis as that of a talker into a hearer. 
Thai hearers, however, have arisen, in later times, to 
answer in some degree the demand for them, is 
apparent from the numbers of them which are to be 
found in most families, under the various denomina- 
tions of cousin, humble companion, chaplam, led- 
captain, toad-eater, &.c. But though each of these 
characters frequently ofBciates in the post of hearer, 
it will be a great mistake if a hearer should imagine 
he may ever interfere in any of their departments. 
When the toad-eater opens in praise of musty 
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venison, or a 'greasy ragout; when the led-captain 
and chaplain commend prickt wine, or any oiher 
liquors, such as the French call Chasse- cousin, the 
hearer must submit to be poisoned with silence. 
Wnen the cousin i< appealed io for the length of a 
fox clrase, and outlies his patron; when the squire 
of the fens declares he has no dirt near his house, 
and the cousin swears it is a hard gravel for five 
miles round; or when the hill-improver asserts that 
he never saw his turf burn before, and turning short, 
says, " Did you, cousin ? " in such cases as these 
the answers may give a dangerous example : for if a 
raw whelp of a hearer should happi^n to give his 
tongue, he will be rated and corrected like a puppy. 
The great duty therefore of this office is silence; 
and I could prove the high anti(juUy of it by the 
tyros of the Pythagorean school, and the ancient 
worship of Harpocrates, the tutelary deity of this 
sect. Pythagoras bequeathed to his scholars that 
celebrated rule, which has never yet been rightly 
understood, *' Worship, or rather, study the echo;'* 
evidently intending thereby to inculcate thai hearers 
should observe that an echo never puts in a word till 
the speaker comes to a pause. A great and compre- 
hensive lesson ! but being, perhaps, too concise for 
the instruction of vulgar minds, ii may be necessary 
to descend more minutely into particular hints and 
cautions. 

A hearer must not be drowsy : for nothing per- 
plexes a talker like the accident of sleep in the 
midst of his harangue : and I have known a French 
talker rise up and hold open the eyelids of a Dutch 
hearer with his finger and thumb. 

He must oot squint : for no lover is so jealous as 
a true talker, who will be perpetually watching the 
motion of the eyes, and always suspecting that the 
atienfion is directed to that side of the room to vvhich 
they point. 
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A hearer must not he a teer of sights : he must 

]et a hare pass as qtiielly as an ux ; and never in- 
terrupt narration by crying out at sight of a high- 
wayman or a mad (lo^f. An acquaintance of mine, 
who hved w'vh a manlen aunt, lost a good legacy, 
by the ilUtimed arrival ot a coach and six, which 
he 6rst discovered at the end of ihe avenue, and 
annotinced as a most acceptable hearing to the pride 
of the family : but it hap|>eiied unluckily to be at 
the very lime that Jl»e lady of :lie house was relating 
the critical moment of her life when she was in ihe 
gieatest danger of break^ig her vow of celibacy. 

A hearer must not liave a weak head: for though 
the talker may like he shoiild drink with him, he 
does not chouse he should fall under the table till 
himself is speechless. 

He must not be a newsmonger : because times 
past have already furnished the head ot his patron 
with ail the ideas he chooses it should be stored 
with. 

Lastly, and principally, a hearer must not be a 
wit. I remember one of this profession, being told 
by a gentleman, who to do him justice was a very 
good seaman, that he had rode from Portsmouth to 
London in four hours, asked, if it was by Shrews- 
bury clock!" It happened the person so inter- 
rogated had not read Shakspeare ; which was the 
only reason 1 could assign why the ad.venturout 
querist was not immediately sent aboard the Stygian 
tender. 

But here we must observe that sileoce, in the 
opinion of a talker, is not merely a suppression of 
the action of the tongue; it is also necf-»ssary that 
every muscle of the face, and member of the body 
should receive its motion from no other sensation 
than that which the talker communicates through 
^he ear. 

A bearer therefore must not have the fidgtts : he 
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muitnot start if he hears a door clap, a p;un gooff, 
or a cry of murder. He must not snuff with his 
nostrils if he smell fire ; because, though he should 
save the house by it, he will be as ill rewarded as 
Cassandra for her endeavours to |)revent the flames 
of Troy, or Gulliver for extinguishing those of 
Lilliput. 

There are many more hints which I should be de- 
sirous of communicating for the benefit of beginners, 
if I was not afraid of making my paper too long to 
be properly read and considered within the compajis 
of a week, in which the greatest part of every morn- 
ing is necessarily dedicated to mercers, milliners, 
hair-cutters, voterjj, levees, lotteries, lounges, &c. 
I shall therefore say a word or two to the talkers, and 
hasten to a conclusion. 

And here it would be very impertinent, and going 
much out of the way; were 1 to interfere in the just 
rights which these gentlemen have over their own 
officers and domestics. I would only recommend to 
them, when they come into other company, to con- 
sider that it is expected the talk of the day should be 
proportioned among them in degrees, according to 
the acres they severally possess, or the number of 
stars annexed to their names in the list printed from 
the public funds; that hearing is an involuntary 
tribute, which is paid, like other taxes, with a reluc- 
tance increasing in proportion to the riches of the 
person taxed : that it is a false argument for a talker 
to say to a jaded audience, he will tell a story that is 
true, great, or excellent; for when a man has ate of 
the first and second course till he is full to the throat, 
you tempt him in vain at the third, by assuring him 
the plate you offer is one of the best entremetfi 
l.e Granj^e ever made. 
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Xe cures ea qna stuUe mlrnris ct opt as, 
Discere et audire, et meliore credi^re non vis. 

Hob. 

Yet heedless to attend 

To the calm lectures ot bome wiser tnend. 
Who bids hini scorn what now he most desires, 
And with an idiot s ignorance admires. 

IT is an ob<;ervation of the Duke de Rochefoucault, 
that there are many [jeO()ie in the wuild who would 
never have been in love if ihey had never heard lalk 
of it." As strantre as this a>serlion may appear, 
there is n othing more certain, than that mankind 
pursue with oiuch greater ardour what they are 
talked into an adnnr.kiion of, than what ihey are 
prompted to by natural passion : nay, so great is 
the infatuation, thai we freijueuMy see tliem relin- 
quishing re.^l gralific.aions, f »r the sake of following 
ideal notions, or the accidental mode of thinking of 
the present times. 

The story of the Princess Parizade, in the Arabian 
Tales, is a proper illustration of what I have h^re ad- 
▼anced. 1 shall give my readers a short abiitract of 
this story, as it may furnish matter for reflcciiont 
and a very u>eful moral, to such of them as regy* 
late their whole conduct, and even their desires, bjp 
fashion. 

This princess, the happiest as well as mo^t beau- 
tiful of her sex, lived with her two beloved brotners 
in a splendid palace, situated in the midst of a de- 
lightful park, and the inos»i exquisite gardens, in the 
east. It happened one day, while the pruices were 
hunting, that an old Wiiman came to the gate, a.td 
desired admittance to the oratory, that she might 
•ay her prayers. The princess no sooner knew of 
her request than she granted it, giving orders to her 
attendants, that aliei the good woman's prayers were 
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cndeil, they should show her all the apartments of 
the palace, and then bnn^ her into the hall where 
she herself WRs sitting. Every thing was performed 
as directed; the princess haviii» regaled her guest 
with some flowers and swteinieats, among many 
other questions, asked her what she thought of the 
palace. . 

** Madam/' answered the old woman, " your pa- 
lace is beautiful, regular, and magnihcently furnished ; 
its situation is delightful, and its {gardens are beyond 
compare. But yet, if you will give me leave to 
speak freely* there are three things wanting to make 
it perfect." — '* jVIy good mother,'' interrupted the 
Princess Parizade, ** what are those three things? 
I conjure you in God's* name to tell me what they 
are; and if there be a possibility of obtaining tlam, 
neither difficulties nor dangers shall stop me in the 
attempt.'' " Mad^im," replied the old woman, 
the first of these three things is the Talking Bird, 
the second fs the Siusring Tree, and the third is the 
Yellow or Golden Water." " Ah, my anod mo- 
ther/' cried the princess, " how much am 1 obliged 
lo you for the knowledge of these things ! They are 
no doubt the greaie>t curiosities in the world, and 
unless you can tell me where they are to be found 
I am the most unhnppy of woint n." The old woman 
satisfied the princess in that material point, and 
then took her leave. 

The story goes on to inform us, that when the 
two princes returned from hunting, they found the 
Pripcess Parizade so wrapt up in thought, that they 
imagined some great misfortune had befallen her, 
which, when they had conjured her to acquaint them 
with, she only lifted up her eyes to look upon them, 
and then fixed them agaiu upon the ground, telling 
them that nothing disturbed her. The entreaties 
ot the two princes, however, at last prevailed, and 
the princess addressed them in the following man- 
ner ; — 
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Yoti have ohew told me, my dear brothers and 
I Irave always believed, iliat this house, which our 
father built, was complete in every thing; but I 
have learnt thi^ day ihit ii wants three things; 
these are the Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, and 
the Yellow Water. An old woman lias made this 
discovery to -me, and told ine the place w here they 
are to be found, and the way thither. Perhaps you 
may look upon these rarities as irille.'?; but think 
what you please, I am fully persuaded that they are 
absolutely necessary ; and wlieiher you value them 
or not. I cannot be ei»sy wiihout them." 

The sequel tells us, that after the Princess Pari- 
zade had expressed herself with this |)roper spirit 
upon the occasion, the brothers, in pity to her wants, 
went in pursuit of these necessaries; and that, fail- 
ing in the enterprise, they were one after another 
turned into stune. 

The application of this tale is so universal, that 
the enumerating particulars is almost an unnecessary 
labour. The whole fashionable world are so many 
Parizades; and things nut oi\ly useless in their na- 
ture, but also ugly in themselves, from having been 
once termed charming by some fashionable leaden 
of modern tasie, are now become so necessary that 
nobody can do without them. 

But though this story happens to be told of a 
lady, the folly it particularizes is chieHy to be found 
in the other sex ; I mean in respect lo the perni- 
cious consequenG?s attending vain and chimerical 
pursuits. 

If we enter into the strictest examination of these 
idle longings in the women, we shall tiiul that they 
seldom amount to any thing more than a dissipation 
of their pin-money, without any oiher ill conse- 
quence than that of turning their thoughts from some 
real good, which they actually possess, lo an imagi- 
nary expectation. The passion for shells, old china, 
and the like^ is confessedly tritling; but it is only 
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blamable ia proportioa to the anxiety with which it 
is pursued : but what is this in comparison to the de- 
solation of ambition, the waste of magnificence, and 
the ruin of play. 

Madame Montespan's coach and six mice was not 
a more idle, though it was a less mischievou<? folly 
than the armies of her lover, Lewis XIV. The am- 
bition of that monarch to emulate the conquerors of 
antiquity; of Caesar to rival Alexander ; of Alexan- 
der to resemble the hero of his darling poem, the 
Iliad; the designs of Pyrrhus, and the projects of 
Xerxes; what were they but counterparts to a pas- 
sion for the Talking Bird, the Singing Tree, and the 
YeJiovv Water ? 

To descend a little into private life, how many do 
we see daily talked into a rage for building, garden- 
ing, painting, and divers other expenses, to the em- 
barrassing a fortune which would more than siifll- 
ciently supply the necessaries of life? Among the 
numbers who have changed a sober plan of living 
for one of riot and excess, the greatest part have 
heen converted by tbe arguments in a drinking song. 
Thousands have taken the same fruitless and ex- 
pensive journey, because they have heard that it is 
very John Trott not to have visited France, and that 
a person w^ho has not been abroad has seen nothing. 
I was once told by a gentleman, who had undone 
himself by keeping running horses, that he owed his 
ruin to a strong impression made upon him, when a 
boy, by his father'^ butler, who happened to declare 
in his hearjng, " That it was a creditable thing to 
keep good cattle ; and that if he was a gentleman, he 
should take great pleasure in being always well 
mounted/' 

But to apply our fable to the most recent instance 
of this species of infatuation, how often have we 
seen an honest country gentleman, who has lived a 
truly happy lifei blessed in his family, amused with 
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h'ls farms and gardens, entertained by his own bene- 
ficence, usefully employed in the administration of 
justice or in reconc iling the differ* nces of his litigious 
neighbours; but who being talked into an opinion 
of the great service a man might do his country, ai 
well as^hoFjour to himself, by get»m^ into parlia- 
ment, has given up all his real enjoyments and use- 
ful occupations for this imaginary phantom, which 
has only taught him by experience, what he might 
have learnt from example, that the family interest, ai 
it is called, is too often the destruction of the family 
estate. 

As to all those gentlemen who have gained their 
elections, I most sincerely wish them joy : and for 
those who have been disappointed, and who now 
may have lei««ure to turn their thoughts from their 
country to them^^elves, I beg leave to recommend to 
them the pleasures, and, I may add, the duties of 
domestic life : in comparison of which all other ad- 
vantages are nothing more than the Talking Bird^ 
the Singing Tree, and the Yellow Water. 



Thursday, September 19. 

AN old friend and fellow -student of mine at the uni- 
versity called upon me the other morning, and found 
me reading Plato's Symposion. I laid down my 
book to receive him, which, after the first usual com- 
pliments, he took up, saying, " You will give me 
leave to see what was the object of your studies.'* 
" Nothing less than the divine Plato,'* said I, ** that 
amiable philosopher " With whom (inter- 
rupted my friend) Cicero declares that he would ra- 
ther be in the wrong than in the right with any 
other.'* " 1 cannot,'* replied I, carry my vene- 
ration for him to that degree of enthusiasm ; but yet 
wherever I understand him (for I confess I do not 
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everywhere) I prefer him to all the ancient philo- 
sophers. His Symposion more particularly engages 
and entertains me, as I see there the manners and 
characters of the most eminent men, of the politest 
times, of the politest city of Greece. And, with all 
due respect to the moderns, 1 much question whether 
an account of a modern Symposion, though written 
by the ablest hand, could be read with so much plea- 
sure and improvement.'* " I do not know that," 
replied my friend, " for though I revere the an- 
cients as much as you possibly can, and look upon 
the moderns as pigmies, when compared to those 
giants, yet if we come up to, or near them in any 
thing, it is in the elegancy and delicacy of our con- 
vivial intercourse." 

I was the more supr ised at this doubt of my 
friend's, because I knew that he implicitly sub- 
scribed to, and superi^titiously maintained, all the 
articles of the classical ^aith. I therefore asked 
him, whether he was serious ? He answered me 
that he was; that, in his mind, Plato spun out that 
silly affair of love too fine and too long; and that 
if 1 would but let him introduce me to the club of 
which he was an unworthy member, he believed 
I should at least entertain the same doubt, or per- 
haps even decide in favour of the moderns. I 
thanked my friend for his kindness, but added, 
that in whatever society he was an unworthy 
member, 1 should be still a more unworthy guest: 
that moreover ray retired and domestic turn of life 
was as fnconsistent with the engagements of a club, 
as my natural taciturnity amongst strangers would 
be misplaced in the midst of all that festal mirth 
and gaiety. " You mistake me," answered my 
friend ; *' every member of our club has the pri- 
vilege of bringing one friend along with him, who 
is by no means thereby to become a member of it ; 
»nd as for your taciturnity, we have some silent 
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members, who, by the way, are none of our worst. 
Silent people never spoil company, but, on the 
contrary, by being good hearers, encourae^e good 
speakers." " But I have another difficulty," an- 
swered I," and that I doubt a very solid one, which 
is, that I drink nothing but water." So much the 
worse for you," replied my friend, who, by the 
bye. loves his bottle most academically ; " you will 
pay for the claret you do not drink. We use no 
compulsion; every one drinks as little as he 
pleases." " Which 1 presume," interrupted I, " is 
as much as he can." " That is just as it happens," 
said he; ''sometimes, it is true, we make pretty 
good sittings; but for my own part, 1 choose to eo 
home always before eleven: for, take my word for 
it, it is the sitting up late, and not the drink, that 
destroys the constitution." As I found that my 
friend would have taken a refusal ill, I told him 
that for this once 1 would certainly attend him to 
the club, but desired him to give me previously the 
outlines of the characters of the sitting members, 
that I might know how to behave myself properly- 
Your precaution," said he, " is a prudent one, 
and I will make you so well acquainted with them 
beforehand, that you shall not seem a stranger 
when among them. You must know then that our 
club consists of at least forty members when com- 
plete. Of these, many are now in the country; 
and besides, we have some vacancies which cannot 
be filled up till next winter. Palsies and apoplexies 
have of late, I don't know why, been pretty rife 
among us, and carried off a good many. It is not 
above a week ago, that poor Tom Toastwell fell on 
a sudden under the table, as we thought only a lit- 
tle \xi drink, but he was carried home, and never 
spoke more. Those whom you will probably meet 
with to day ave, first of all. Lord Feeble, a noble- 
man of admirable sense, a true fine gentleman, aodi 
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for a man of quality, a pretty classic* He ha< 
lived rather fast formerly, and impaired his consti- 
tution by sitting up late, and drinking your thin 
sharp wines. He is still what you call nervous, 
which makes him a little low-spirited and reserved 
at first; but he grows very atiable and cheerful as 
soon as he has warmed bis stomach with about a 
bottle of good claret. 

*• Sir Tunbelly Guz;&le is a very worthy North 
country baronet of a good estate, and one who was 
beforehand in the world, till being twice chosen 
knight of the shire, and having in consequence got 
a pretty emj l^ynient at court, he run out consideia* 
biy. He has left off housekeej ing, and is now 
upon a retrieving schtme. He is the heartiest, 
bonestest fellow livinu;: and though he is a man of 
yery few woi\ls, 1 can assure y u he does not want 
sense. He had an univtrsity education, and has 
a good notion of the classics. 1 he }/Oor man is 
confined half the year at least viiih the gout, and 
has besides an iiivtieratt scurvy, v\hich I cannot ac- 
count for: no man can live mo.e regularly; he 
cats nothing but pl.un uii at, and very iitt e of that : 
he drinks no thin vvne>, and nevej- sits up late; for 
he ha> his full dose by eleven. 

" Colonel Culverin in a bj'ave old experienced 
officer, though but a lieutenant-colonel of toot. Be- 
tween you and me he nas had great injustice done 
him, and is now commanded by many who were 
not born when he canu- hy i into the army. He 
has served in IreL.nfi, iVIinorca, and Gibraltar; and 
would have been in ail the late battles in Flanders, 
had the reigmeiit been ordered there. It is a plea- 
sure to hear him talk of war. He is the best-na- 
tu ed man aiive, but a liitie too jealous of his 
honour, and too apt t » be in a passion; but that is 
soon over/ and then he is sorry for it. I fear h^ 
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is dropsical, which I impute to his drinking your 
Champaigns and Burgundies. He got that ill habit 
abroad. 

" Sir George Plyant is well born, has a genteel 
foitunc, keeps the very best company, and is to be 
sure one of the best bred men alive : he is so good- 
natured, that he seems to have no will t)f his own. 
He will drink as little or as much as you please, 
and no matter of what. He has been a mighty man 
wiih the ladies formerly, and loves the crack of the 
whip still. He is our newsmonger; for being a 
gentleman of the privy chamber, he goes to court 
every day, and consequently knows pretty well 
what i'i going forwaid there. Poor gentleman ! I 
fear we slrall not keep him long; for he seems far 
gone in a consumption, though tiie doctors say it is 
onlv a nervous atrophy, 

•* Will Sitfast is the best natured fellow living, 
and an excellent companion, though he seldom 
speaks ; but he is no flincher, and sits every man's 
hand out at the club. He is a very good scholar, 
and can write very pretty Latin verses. I doubt he 
is in a declining way ; for a paralytica! stroke has 
lately twitched up one side of his mouth so, that 
he is now obliged to take his wine diagonally. 
However he keeps up his spirits bravely, and never 
shames his glass. 

*' Dr. Carbuncle is an honest, jolly, merry par- 
son, well atfected to the government, and much of a 
gentleman, lie is ihe life of our club, instead of 
being the least restraint upon it. He is an admira- 
ble scholar, and I really believe h.is all Horace by 
heart; 1 know he has him always in his pocket. 
His red face, inflamed nose, and swelled legs, make 
him generally thought a hard drinker by those who 
do not know him; but I must do him the justice to 
si^y, that I never saw him disguised with liquor in my 
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life. It Is true, he is a very large man, and can 
hold a great deal, vvliich makes the colonel call 
him pleasantly enough, a vessel of election. 

" The last and lea«sl/' concluJt^d my friend, " is 
your huii)ble sei'vant, sucli as I am; and if you 
plt-a-e we will go and walk in the park till dinner 
time." I agreed, and we set out together. But here 
the reader will perhaps ex()ect thai 1 should let him 
walk on a little, while I give his character. We 
were of the same year of bt. John's college in Cam- 
bridge: he was a younger brother of a good family, 
was bred to the church, and had just got a fellow- 
ship in the college, when bis elder brother dying, 
he succeeded to an ea^y fortune, and resolved to 
make himself easy w ith it, that is, to do nothing. 
As he had resided long in college, he had contracted 
all the habits, prejudices, the laziness, the soaking, 
the pride and the pedantry of the cloyster, which 
after a certain time are never to be rubbed oft*. He 
considered the critical knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin words as the utmost eftbrt of the human un- 
derstanding, and a glass of good wine in good com- 
pany, as the highest pitch of human felicity. Ac- 
cordingly he passes his morning in reading the 
classics, mo«.t of which he has long had by heart, 
and his evenings in drinking his glass of good 
wine, which by frequent filling, amounts at least to 
two, and often to three bottles a day. 1 must not 
omit mentioning that my friend is tormented with 
the stone, which misfortune he imputes to big 
having once drank water for a month, by the pre- 
si-ription of the late Dr. Cheyne, and by no means'' 
to at least two quarts of claret a day for these last 
thirty years. To return to my friend : " I am 
very much mistake^," said he, as we were 
walking in the park, " if you do not thank me for 
procuring this day's entertainment; foi a set of 
worthier gentlemen to be sure never lived.*' I 
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make no doubt of It/' said I, " and am therefore 
the mnre concerned when 1 reflec t that this club 
oF worthy gentlemen mi^ht, by your own account 
be not iniproperlv called an hospi'al of incurables, 
as there is n«»t one among them who does not 
labour under some chronical and mortal distemper." 
" 1 see what you would be at," answered my 
friend, you v^ould insinnate that it is all owing 
to wine : but let roe assure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
thar wine, e<peci.«lly claret, if neat and good, can 
hurt no man/' 1 did not reply to this aphorism of 
my friend's, which 1 knew would draw on too 
long a discu.^sion, especially as we were just going 
into the club room, where 1 took it for granted that 
it was one of the gieat ronstitutional principles. 
The account of this modern Symposion shall bq 
the fiubjeci of my next paper. 



Thursday, September 26, 

MY friend presented me to the company* in what 
he thought the most obliging manner ; but which, 
1 conft-ss, put me a litlle out of countenance. 
" Give me leave, gentlemen/' s^id he, " to present 
to you my old friend Mr. Fitz-Adam, the ingenious 
-Author of the World " The word Author instantly 
excited the attention of the whole company, and 
drew all their eyes upon me : for people who are 
not apt to write themselves, have a strange curio- 
sity to see a live Author. The gentlemen received 
me in common, with those gestures that intimate 
welcome; and 1 on my part respectfully muttered 
some of those nothings, which stand instead of the 
something one should say, and perhaps do full 
a> well. 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were re- 
freshing themselves before dinner, with what they 
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called a cool tankard, in which they successively 
drank to me. When it came lo my turn, I thout5ht 
I could not decently decline drinkm*^ the gentle- 
mea's health^^, which 1 did aggregately: but how 
wa< I surprised, when upon the hrst taste i disco- 
vered, that this coolinij and refreshing draught was 
composed of th^ stronirest mountai.* wine, lowered 
indeed with a vt^ry little lemon and water, but 
then heightent^^d again, by aqu.iiiLii y of those com- 
fortabl4i aromatics, n'Jtmeg ai»d ginger ! Dinner, 
which ha l been called for more than once with 
some impatience, was at last brought up, upon the 
coloneTs threatening pe d-tion to the master and 
all the waiters of the house, if it was delayed two 
minutes longer. We sat down without ceremony, 
and we were no sooner sat ilown, than every body 
(except myself) drank every body's htialth, which 
made a tumultuous kind of nois^ . I observed with 
surprise, that ttie common quantity of wine was 
put into glasses of an immense siise and weight; 
but my surprise ceased when 1 saw the ueniulous 
hands that took tht;.n, and for which I supposed 
they were intended as ballast. But even this pre- 
caution did not protect the nose of Doctor Carbun- 
cle from a severe sijock, in his attempt to hit his 
mouth. The colonel, who observed this accident, 
cried out pleasantly, ** Why, Doctor, I find you are 
but a bad engineer. While you aim at your mouth 
you will never hit it, take my word for it A 
floating battery, to hit the mark, must be pointed 
something above, or below it. If you would hit 
your mouth, direct your four-pounder at your fore- 
head or your chin/' The doctor good-hunioureJly 
thanked the colonel for the him, and promiseJ him 
to communicate it to his friends at Oxford, where 
he«owned tliai he had seen many a good glass of 
port spilt for want of it. Sir Tunbelly almost 
3fliiled, Sir George laughed, and ihe whole com- 
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pany, somehow or other, applauded this elegant 
pit^ce of raillery. But alas things soon took a less 
pled^antturn; for an enormous buttock of hoiled 
sail beef, which had succtetled the soup, proved 
not to iufficiirntly corned lor 6ir Tunbelly, who 
had be-p' ke it; and at the same time Lord Feeble 
took a dislike to the claret, which he affirmed not 
to be the same which they had drank the day be- 
fore ; ii ha i no silkiness, went rough olV the tongue, 
and his Lonlship shrewdly suspected that it was 
mixed uith Btnecarl'», or some of those black 
wines. I his was a common cause, and excited 
univer^l attention. 1 he whole company tasted it 
serio'isly, and e\ery one found a dilherent fault with 
it. 1 he mas'tr oi' the house was immediately sent 
for up, exan ined, atid treated as a criminal. 
Sir Tunbelly reproached him with the freshness 
of the beef, while at the same lime all the others 
fell upon him tor the badness of his wine, telling 
bun, that it was not 6t usage for such good cus* 
tofuers as they were, and in fine threatening 
hirn with a migration of the club to some other 
house Tiie criminal laid the blame of the beef's 
not being corned enough upon his cook, whom he 
promised lo turn away; and attested heaven and 
earth, that the wine was the very same which 
they tiad all approved of the day before; and, as he 
had a soul to be saved, was true Chateau Margoux. 
'* Chateau devil/' said the colonel with warmth, " it 

jgyourd d rough Chaos wine." Will Siifast, 

who thought himself obligeJ to articulate upon this 
occasion, said, he was uot sure it was a mixed wine, 
but that indeed it drank down. " It that is all/' in- 
teriupied t le doctor, let us c*en drink it up then. 
Or, il that won't do, since we cannot have the true 
Falernum, let us lake up for once with the vile Sa«r 
binum. What say you, gentlemen, to good honest 
port, which I am convinced is a much wholesomer 
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stomach wine?" My friend, who iii his hesirt loves 
port better than any other wine in the world, wiU 
lingly seconded the doctor's motion, and spoke 
very favourably of your Portingal wines in tfeneral, 
if neat. Upon this some was immediately brought 
up, which I observed my friend and the doctor 
stuck to the whole evening. I coulil not help 
asking the doctor, if he really preferred port to 
lighter wines ^ To which he answered, ** You 
know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that use is second nature, 
and port is in a manner motht- r's milk to me ; for it 
is what my Alma Mater suckles all her numerous 
progeny with.'* I silently assented to the doctor's 
account, which I was convinced was a true one, 
and then attended to the judicious animadversions of 
the other gentlemen upon the claret, which were 
still continued, though at the same time ihey con- 
tinued to drink it. I hinted my surprise at this to 
Sir Tunbelly, who gravely answered me, and in 
a moving way, '* Why, what can we do ?" Not 
drink it," replied I, " since it is not good/' *' But 
what will you have us do? And how shall we 
pass the evening?" rejoined the baronet : '* one 
cannot go home at five o'clock." *' That depends 
upon a great deal of use," said I. " It may be so, 
to a certain degree," said the doctor ; " but give me 
leave to ask you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you who drink no- 
thing but water, and live much at h »me, how do you 
keep up your spirits ? Why, doctor," said 1, " as 
I never lowered my spirits by strong liquors, I do 
not want to raise them.'' Here we were intrrrnpted 
by the colonel's raising his voice and indigna- 
tion against the Burgundy and Champaign, swear- 
ing that the former was ropy, and the latter upon 
the fret, and not without some suspicion of cyder 
and sugarcandy ; notwithstanding which, he drank, 
in a bumper of it, " Confusion to the town of Bristol 
and the bottle act." It was a shame, he said, that 
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gentlemen could have no good Burgundies and 
Champaign* for the s^kc of some increase of the 
revenue, the manufacture of glass bottles, and «uch 
sort of stuff'. Sir Geort;e confirmed the same, add- 
ing that it was scandalous ; and the whole company 
agreed, that the new parliament would certainly 
repeal so ab>urd an act the very first session ; but if 
they did not, they hoped they would receive in- 
structions to that purpose from their constituents. 

" To be sure/' said the colonel. '* What a d d 

rout they made about the repeal of the Jew bill, for 
which nobody cared one fartiiing ! But by the 
way,*' continued he, " \ think every body has done 
eating, and therefore had we not better have the 
dinner taken away, and the wine set upon the 
table?'' To this the company gave an nnanimoBS 
ay. While this was doing, I asked my friend, with 
seeming seriousness, whether no part of the dinner 
was to be served np again when the wine should be 
set upon the table ? He seemed surprised at n>y 
f|uestion, and asked me if I was hungry J To •;rhich 
I answered, no; but asked him in my tarn if he 
wa« {\ry ? To which he also answered, no. "Then 
pray,'* replied I, why not as well eat without 
being hungry as drink without being dry?" INIy 
friend was so stunned with this, that he attempted 
no reply, but stared at me with as much astonish- 
ment as he would have done at my great ancestor 
i\dam in his primitive state of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, 
glasses, and dishclouts put upon the table, when 
Will Sitfast, who I found was a perpetual toast- 
master, took the chair of course, as the man of ap- 
plication to business. He began the king's health 
m a bumper, which circulated in the same manner, 
not without some nice examinations of the chairman 
as to daylight. The bottle standing by me, I was 
called upon by the chairman, who addtd, that 
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though a water drinker, he hoped I would not refuse 
that health in wine. I beggtd to be excused, and 
tt>ld him, that 1 never drank his Majesty's health at 
all, though no one of his subjects wished it more 
heartily than I did : that hitherto it had not ap« 
peared to me, that tliere could be the least relation 
between the wine I drank and the king's state of 
health ; and that till I was convinced that impairing 
niy own health would improve his Majesty's, 1 wai 
resolved to preserve the use of my faculties and 
my limbs, to employ both in his service, if he should 
ever have occasion for them. I had foreseen the 
consei|uences of this refusal; and though niy frierid 
had answered for my principles, I easily disc overed 
an air of sus[)icion in the countenances of the com- 
pany ; and I overheard the culoiiel whisper to Lord 
Feeble, *' This author is a very odd dog." 

My friend was ashamed of me ; but however, to 
help me oiF as well as he could, he said to me aloud, 
*' Mr. Fitz-Adam, this is one of those singularities 
which you have contracted by living so much alone.*' 
From this moment the company gave me up to my 
oddnefises, and took no farther notice of me. I 
leaned silently upon the table, waiting for (though 
to say the truth, without expecting) some of that 
festal gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant mirth, 
of which my friend had promised so large a share. 
Instead of all which, the conversation ran chiefly 
into narrative, and grew duller and duller with every 
bottle. Lord Feeble recounted his former achieve- 
ments in love and wine; the colonel complained, 
though with dignity, of hardships and injustice; 
Sir George hin-ted at some injportant discoveries 
which he had made that day at court, but cautiously 
avoided naming names; SirTunbelly slept between 
glass and glass ; the doctor and my friend talked 
over college matters and quoted Latin ; and our 
worthy president applied himself wholly to business^ 
VOL, v; u 
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never speakinp but to order ; ns, ^' Sir, the bottle 
stands von; S.r, you are to n^me a toastj 

that hath h^en drank .already ; here more claret . &c. 
In thv hi-i^iht of all »his convivial pleasantry, which 
1 plainly saw was come to its zenith, I stole away, 
at about nine o'clock, and went home; where re- 
fleciions upon the entertainment of the day crowded 
into mv mind, and may perhaps be the subject of 
some future paper. 



Thursday, October S. 
THE entertainment (I do not say the diversion), 
which 1 mtnlione<l in my last paper, tumbled my 
imagination to such a degree, and snjzjrested such a 
variety of indistinct "ideas to my mind, that nntwith- 
standinp all the pains 1 took to sort and digest, I 
could not reduce them to method ; I shall iherefoie 
throw them out in this paper without order, and 
just as they occurred to me. 

When 1 considered that, perhaps, two millions of 
my lellow-snhjects passed two pirls in three of their 
lives m the very same manner in which the worthy 
members of my friend's club passed theirs, 1 w as at 
a lo<s to discover that attractive, irresistible, and in- 
vi>ible ( harm (for 1 confess I saw none) to which 
they so deliberately and assiduously sacrificed their 
time, their health, and their reason ; till dipping 
accidentally into IVIonsieur Pascal, 1 read upon the 
subject of hunting the following passage : — •* What, 
unless to drown thought," says that excellent writer, 
" can make men throw away so much time upon a 
silly animal, which they might buy much cheaper 
in the market? It hinders us from looking into our- 
jielves, which is a view we cannot bear," That this 
is ofu n one motive, and sumcumes the only one of 
huntmg, 1 can easily believe. But thcQ it must be 
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allowed too, that if the jolly sportsman, who thus 
vigorously runs away from hirnseU', uoes n«>t break 
his neck in his flight, he improves his health, at le i^it, 
by his ex(-rcise. l5at what other motive ran possihly 
be assigne(J f'^M^— the Soaker's daily arul seriously 
swallowing his own destruction, exCfpt that of 
" drowning thouirht, and hindering hini Irom lotiking 
into himself, whicli is a view he cannot bear 

Unhappy the man wlio cannot willingly and fre- 
quently converse with himself ; but miserable in the 
highest degree is the man who dares not. In one of 
these predicaments must that man be, who soaks 
and sleeps away liis whole life, Either liivd of 
himself for want of any reflections at all, or dread- 
ing himself for fear of the most tormenting ones, he 
flies for refuge from -his folly or his guilty to the 
company of his fellow sufferers, and to the intoxica- 
tion of strong liquors. 

Archbishoj) TiUotson asserts, and very truly, that 
no man can plead in defence of swearin«T, that he 
was born of a swearir»g consiitotion. 1 believe ihe 
same thing may with equal truth be alfinned of 
drinking. No man is born a drinker. l)riiikii\e is 
an acquired, not, a natural virt. Tlie child, when 
he first tastes strong liquors, rejects them \* irh evident 
signs of disgust; but is insensibly brought tirst to 
be;ir, and then perhaps to like them, by the folly of 
his parents, who promise them as an encojragement, 
and girve them as a reward. 

When the coroner's inquest examines the body of 
one of those unhappy wretches who drown them- 
selves m a pond or river, with commonly a provision 
of lead in iheir pockets, to make the work the s irer, 
the verdict is either Jelo de .se, or lunLitic. Is it ihea 
the water, or the suddeofit^ss of the pluosje, that 
constitu es either the oiadne-^ or the gujit ot the 
act ? Is there any difference between a water and a 
wine suicide.? If there be, it is evidently in favour 
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of the former, which is never so deliberate and pre- 
mediiaied as the latter. The Soaker jogs on with a 
gentle pare indeed, but to as sure and certain de- 
sirurtion ; and as a proof of his intention, would, I 
beli^-ve, upon examination, be generally found to 
have a good deal of lead »b<)ut him too. He cannot 
allt g * m his defence, that he has not warning, since 
be Haily sees, in the chronical distempers of all his 
fellow Soakers, the fatal etfecls of that slow poison 
whu h he -o greedily guzk,les ; for 1 defy all those 
h«»iitrsf ge*nilemen, that is, all the hard drinkers in 
En^UiHl (a numerous body I douht), to produce 
me one single instance of a Soaker, whose health and 
facuhies are not visi^'y impaired by drinking. 
S'Mne mHep'l, born much strot^nr*^ tijan others, hold 
it out longer, and are •jhsnnlly (ji»oted as living 
prouf-j evt-ii ot the saiuiciry efftcis <;t lirinking; but 
thnntiii ihf v h;Me not yei any of the most disrin- 
^ui^htMl rhrirac t* risiics of their profei:sion about 
thtm, thniiuh tnev have not yet lost one half of 
themselves l»y a hemiplegia, nur the u^e of all their 
limbs by the ^out ; thou^ii ihey a<e hut modtrately 
manL'V, and ihoui-h the impending' dropsy may not 
y^A ai.pear; i will vmnirr lo affirm, that the health 
they bo.i!^t of is at best but an a\> Kward state between 
sickness and he alth : if they are not actually sick, 
they are not actively well ; anri you will always 
find some complaiiii or other inadvertently drop 
from the triumphant Soaker, within half an hour 
after he has assured you that he i< neither si< k Mor 
sorry. My wife, who is a little supersti.i.»us, and 
perhaps too apt to point oat an»' interpret j'ldgments 
(otherwise an exrelleni woman), hrmi\ believes, 
that the dropsy, of which most ISoakers tinally Hie, 
is a manifest and just judgment upon them ; the wine 
they so much loved being turned into water, and 
themselves drowned at last in the element they so 
niuch abhorred. 
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A rational and sober man, inrltcd by tbe wit anJ 
gaiety of good ceinpany, and hurrie<l away by an 
uncommon flow orsjjirlts, may hajjpen to drink too 
ranch, and perhap-; acciJc^nt^lly to get driifik ; b it 
then these sallies will be short, and not frequent. 
Whereas the Soaker is an utter stranger to wit and 
mirth, and no IVierid to either. His business is se- 
rious, and he applies himself seriously to it; he 
steadily pursues the numbing, stupi Tying, imd petri- 
fying, not the animating and exhilarating (j«j,iiitie$ 
of the wine. Gallons of the Nepenihe w(>u d be 
lost upon him. Tlie more he drinks the duHi-r he 
grows; ills politics become more obscure, and his 
narrative^i more tedious and less intell'.irihle ; till at 
last mautllin, he employs what little aniculaiion he 
has left, in relating his doielnl tale to an insensible 
audience. I fear my countrymen have been too 
long noted for this manner of drinking, since a very 
old and eminent French historian, speaking ot' ihe 
English, who were then in possession oi Afjuitain, 
the promised land of claret, says, Ills se saoulerent 
gran dement, ct se divert irent moult tristement a la 
viode de leur pais. 

A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance assured 
me, that having opened the body of a Si^aker, who 
died of an apoplexy, he had found all the finer tubes 
and vessels jjlugged up with the tartar of ihe wine 
he had swallowecl, Si> as to render the circiilaiion of 
the blood absolutely impossible, and the folds of 
the stomach so stiffened with it, that it could not 
perform its functions. He compared the body of 
the deceased to a sipiion so choked up with the tar- 
tar and dregs of the wine that had run through it, as 
to be impervious. 1 adopted tfiis iniai^e, which 
seemed to me a ju<t one: and I shall for the future 
typify the Soaker by the Siphon, suction being 
equally the only business of b ah. 

An object, viewed at once, and in its full extent^ 

u 3 
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will sometimes strike the mind, when the several 
parts and gradations of it, separately seen, would be 
but litrle attended to. I shall therefore here present 
the society of Siphons with a calculation, of which 
the) cannot dispute the truth, and will not, 1 believe, 
deny the moderation; and yet perhaps; they will be 
surprised when they aee the gruss sums of the wine 
they suck, of ihe money they pay for ir, and of the 
time they lose ia the course of seven years only. 

I reck<»n that I pnt a stdumh Siphon very lo\r, 
when I put hiQi only ai iwo bottles a day, one day 
wMh another. This, in sev< n years, amounts to 
four thousand four hundred and ten botiles, which 
mal'es twenty h ogsheads ami s€ven»y b-.tiles. 

Supposii^g ihisquantiiy to cost only four shillings 
a bottle, wiiirh 1 take to he the lowest pri« e of 
claret, the ^um am'^unis to ei^hi hundred and eighty 
two poiniiis. 

Allowmtr every Siphon but six hours a day to 
suck his iv%o b€»nUs m, v\bi<li i> a shon allowance, 
that tinie nnuiuois tti s?x liundred and lhiriy-eis;ht 
d<ys M^hit en h urs ; one full cjuaner of his lite, 
f r the abovc -nie'itioued seven years. Can any 
rational being coolly consider these three oross sums, 
of wine, arid consti)ijtntly disternpers swallowed, of 
txionev iavish'-d, and lime lost, without shame, regret, 
and a rtsolutiofi of reformat ion. 

1 fivn well awHre that the numerous society of Si- 
phons will say, like Sir Tunbelly, What would this 
fellow have ui do? To which J am at no lo53 for 
an aoawer. Do any thing else. Preserve and im- 
prove that reason which was given vou to be your 
gu de through this world, and to a better. Attend 
to, and discharge your religious, your moral, and 
6o< ial duties. These are occupations worthy of a 
rational being; they w II agieeably and usefully 
employ your time, and will banish from your breasts 
that tiresome listlessnesS|Or those tormenting thougbtS| 
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from which you endeavour, though in vain, to fly- 
Is your retrospect uncomfortable ? Exert yourselves 
in time to make your prospect better^ and let the 
former serve as a back ground to the latter. Culti- 
vate and improve your minds with reading, according 
to your several educations and capacities. There 
are several useful books suited to them all. True 
religion and virtue give a cheerful and happy turn 
to the mind, admit of all true pleasures^ and even 
procure the truest. 

Cantabiigius drinks nothing bat water, and rides 
more nides in a year than the keenest sportsman, 
and with almost equal velocity. The former keeps 
his head clear, the latter his body iu health. It is 
not from himself that he runs, but to his acquain- 
tance, a synonymous term for his friends. Inter- 
nally safe, he seeks no sanctuary from himself, no 
intoxication for his mind. His penetration makes 
him discover and divert himself with the follies of 
nifinkind, which his wit enables him to expose with 
the truest ridicule, though always without personal 
offence. Cheerful abroad, because happy at home^ 
and thus happy, because virtuous. 



Thttrsday, April 17. 

MOST people complain of fortune; few of nature : 
and the kinder they think the latter has been to 
them, the more they murmur at what they call the 
injustice of the f »rmer. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the 
power of such and such? is the common expos- 
tulation with fortune : but why have not I the 
merit, the lalent^^, the wit, or the beauty of such 
and such others? is a reproach rarely or never 
^lade to nature. 

The truth is^ that naturei seldom profuse^ and 
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seldom niggardly, has distributed her gifts more 
equally than she is generally supposed to have 
done. Education and situation make the great 
difference. Culture improves, and occasions elicit 
natural talents. I make no doubt but that there 
are potentially (if I may use that pedantic word) 
many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Caesars, Crom- 
weils, and Marl boroughs, at the plough tail, behind 
counters, and perhaps even among the nobility; 
but the soil must be cultivated, and the seasons 
favourable, for the fruit to have all its spirit and 
flavour. 

If sometimes our common parent has been a little 
partial, and not kept the scales quite ^ven ; if one 
preponderates too much, we throw into the lighter 
a due counterpoise of vanity, which never fails to 
set all right. Hence it happens, that hardly any 
one man would without reserve, and irt' every par- 
ticular, change with any other. 

Though all are thus satisfied with the dispen- 
sations of nature, how few listen to her voice ? 
How few follow her as a guide? In vain she 
points out to us the plain and direct way to truth; 
vanity, fancy, affectation, and fashion assume her 
shape, and wind us through fairy ground to folly 
and error. 

These deviations from nature are often attended 
by serious consequences, and always by ridiculous 
ones: for there is nothing truer than the trite obser- 
vation, " ihat people are tiever ridiculous for being 
VfhAt ihey really are, but for aftecting what they 
really are not." Affectation is the only source, and, 
at the same time, the only justifiable object of ridi- 
cule. No man whatsoever, be hi*? pretensions what 
thfy will, has a natural nt^ht to be ridiculous ; ii is 
an ac(|uiied rigfi!, and not lo be acquired without 
some nidu^iry : w hich perhaps is the reasigi why 80 
many people are so jealous and tenacious of it. 
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Even iomc people's vices are not their own, but 
aflfected and adopted (though at the same time un- 
enjayed), in hopes of shining in tho<«e fashionable 
societies, where the reptitation of certain vices gives 
lustre. In these cases the execution is commonly 
as awkward as the dtsign is absurd j and the ridi- 
cule equals the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really hap- 
pened not many years aj:o. A young fellow of 
some rank and fortune, just let loose from the uni- 
versity, resolved, in order to make a figure in the 
worlds to assume the shinmg character of what he 
called a Rake. By way of learning the rudiments 
of his intended profession, he frequented the 
theatres, where he was often drunk, and always 
noisy. Bemg one night at the representation of that 
most absurd pUy, the Libertine Destroyed, he was 
so charmed with the profligacy of the hero of the 
piece, that, to the ediBcation of the audience, he 
swore many oaths that he would be the libertine 
destroyed. A discreet friend of his, who sat by 
hin>» icindly represented to him, that to be the liber- 
tine was a laudable design, which he greatly ap- 
proved of; but that to be the libertine destroyed* 
seemed to him an unnecessary part of his plan, and 
rather rash. He persisted, however, in his first re- 
solution, and insisted upon being the libertine and 
destroyed. Probably he was so ; at least the pre- 
sumption is in his fav ur. There are, I am per- 
suaded, so man> cases of this nature, that for my 
own part I would desire no greater step towards 
the reformation of manners for the next twenty 
years, than that people should have no vices but 
their own. 

The blockhead, who affects wisdom, because na- 
ture hcis given him dulness, becomes ridiculous only 
by his adopted character ; whereas he might have 
stagnated unobserved in his native n)ud, or perhaps 
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have engro^Jsed deeds, collected shells, and studied 
heraldry or \o^'ic with some success. 

The shilling coxcomb aims at all, and decides 
finally upon every thing because nature has given 
him permess. The degree of parts and animal 
spirit*^, necessary to constitute that character, if 
properly applied, might have made him useful 
in many parts of life : hut his atlectation and 
presumption make him useless in Hiost, and ridicu- 
lous in all. 

The septuagenary fine gentleman might probably, 
from his long experience and knowledge of the 
world, be esteemed anil respected, in the several re^ 
lations of domestic life, which, at his age, nature 
points out to him : but he will most ridicuously spin 
out the rotten thread of his former gallantries. He 
dresses, languishes, ogles, as he did at five-and- 
twenty ; and modestly intimates that he is not with- 
out a bonne fortune ; which bonne fortune at last ap- 
pears to be the prostitute he had long kept (not to 
himself), whom he marries and owns, because the 
poor girl was so fond of him, and so desirous to be 
made an honest woman/' 

The sexagenary widow remembers that she was 
handsome, but fi rgets that it was thirty years ago, 
and thinks herself so, or, at least, very likeable still. 
The pardonable alVeclations of her youth and beauty, 
unp^rdonably continue, increase even witb her years, 
and are doubiy exerted, in hopes of concealing the 
number. All the g;\udy glittering parts of dress, 
which rather degraded than adorned her beauty in 
its bloom, now expt^se to the highest and justest 
ridicule her shrivelled or her overgrown Cr\rca*^e. 
She totters or sweats under the load of hev jewels, 
embroideries, and brocades, which, like so many 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, serve ox%\y to authenticate 
the venerable antiquity of her augnst nmmmy. 
Her eyes dimly twinkle tenderness, or leer desire : 
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their language, however inelegant, is intelligible ; 
and the half pay captain understands it. He ad- 
dresses his vows to her vanity, which assures her 
they are sincere. She pities him, and prefers him 
to credit, decency, and every social duty. He ten- 
derly prefers her (though not without some hesita- 
tion) to a jail. 

Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural 
and useful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love too, 
as Mr. Pope has very justly observed : it is the 
spring of many good actions, and of no ridiculous 
ones. But self-flattery is only the ape or caricatura 
of self-love, and resembles it no more than is abso- 
lutely necessary to heighten the ridicule. Like 
other flatter^', it is the most profusely bestowed and 
greedily swallowed where it is the least deserved. 
1 will conclude this subject with the substance of a 
fable of the ingenious Monsieur de la Motte, which 
seems not inapplicable to it. 

"Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which mor- 
tals, as well as gods, were allowed to have ticket?. 
The i^ize was Wisdom ; and Minerva got it. The 
mortals murmured, and accused the gods of foul 
play. Jupiter, to wipe off this aspersion, declared 
another lottery, for mortals singly, and exclusively 
of the gods. The prize was Folly. They got it, 
and shared it among themselves. All were satisfied. 
The loss of Wisdom was neither regretted nor re- 
membered. Folly supplied its place, and those who 
had the largest share of it, thought themselves the 
wisest/' 



Hiursday, May 22. 



HAD the many wise philosophers of antiquity, who 
have so off.en and so justly compared the life of man 
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to a race, lived in the present limes, they would have 
seen the propriety of that simile greatly augmented: 
for if we observe the behaviour of the polite part of 
this nation (that is, of all the nation), we shall see 
that their whole lives are one continued race; in 
which every one is endeavouring to distance all be- 
hind him. and to overtake, or pass by, all who are 
before him ; every one is flying from his inferiors in 
pursuit of his superiors, who fly from him with eijual 
alacrity. 

Were not the consequences of this ridiculous pride 
of the most destructive nature to the public, tht 
scene would be really entertaining. Every trades- 
man is a merchant, every merchant is a gentleman, 
and every gentleman a noblesse. We are a nation 
of gentry, one of ihe populus generosorum ; we have 
no such thing as common people among us; be- 
tween vanity and gin, the species is utterly destroy- 
ed. The sons of our lowest mechanics, acquiring 
with the learning at charity schcols, the laudable 
ambinon of becoming gentlefolks, despise their pa- 
ternal occupations, and are soliciting for the ho- 
nourable en»ploymenis of lide waiters and excise- 
men. Their girls are all milliners, mantua-makers, 
or ladles* women ; or presumptuously exercise that 
gtnteel profession, which used to be peculiarly re- 
served for the well educated daughters of deceased 
clergymen. /\tiorneys' clerks and city 'prentices 
dress like cornets of dragoons, keep their mistresses 
and their hunters, criticise at the play, and toast at 
the t wern. The merchant leaves his counting-house 
for St. James's, and the country gentleman his own 
atfairs for those of the public, by which neither of 
Ihcm receive much benefit. Every commoner of 
distinction is impatient for a peerage, and treads hard 
upon the heels of quality in dress, equipage, and ex- 
penses of every kind. The nobility, who can aim 
n« higher^ plunge themselves into debt ai.d de* 
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pendence, to preserve their rank; and are even there 
quickly overtaken by their unmerciful pursuers. 

The same foolish vanity, ihat^thns prompts us to 
imitate our superiors, induces us also to be, or to 
pretend to be, their inseparable companions; or, 
as the phrase is, to keep the best company; by 
which is always to be understood, such company as 
are much above us in rank or foriune, and conse- 
quently de spise and avoid us, in the same manner as 
we ourselves do our inferiors. By this ridiculous af- 
fectation are all the pleasures of social life, and all 
the advantages of friendly converse utterly de- 
stroyedf- We choose not our companions for their 
vvit or learninj^^ th( ir <:oo<l humour or good sense, 
but for their power of conffrring this imaginary 
dignity ; as if greatness was communicable; like the 
powers of the loadstone, by friction, or by contact, 
like electricity. Every young gentleman is taught 
to believe it is more eligible, and more honourable, 
to destroy his time, his fortune, his morals, and his 
understanding at a gaming-house with the best com- 
pany^ than to improve them all in the conversation 
of the most ingenious and entertaining of his equals: 
and every self-conceited girl, in fashionable life, 
chooses rather to endure the affected silence and in- 
solent head-ache of my lady duchess for a whole 
evening, than to pass it in mirth and jollity with I he 
most amiable of her acquaintance. For since it is 
possible that some of my leaders, v\ ho have not had 
the hoiiourof being admitted into the best company, 
should imagine that amongst such ihere is ever the 
best conversation, the most lively vvit, the most pro- 
found j udgnunt, the most engaging affability and 
p< liteness; it may be proper to inform them, that 
this is by no means always the case; but that fre- 
quently in such company, liltle is «aid, and less at- 
tended to: no disposition appears either to please 
others, or to be pleased themselves ; but that in the 
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room of all the before-mentioned agreeable qualifica. 
tions, cards are introduced, endued with the conve- 
nient power of reducing all men's understandings, as 
well as their fortunes, to an equality. 

It is pleasant to observe how this race, converted 
into a kindof perpetual warfare, between the 8:ood and 
bad company in this country, ha*? subsisted for half 
a century last past ; in which the former have been 
perpetually pursued by the latter, and fairly beaten 
out of all their resources for superior distinction; 
out ot innumerable fashions in dress, and variety of 
diversions; every one of which fhey have been 
obliged lo abandon, as soon as occupied by their im- 
periinent rivals. In vain have they armed them- 
selves with lace and embroidery, and intrenched 
themselves in hoops and furbelows: in vain have 
they had recourse to full- bottomed perriH^ig-!, and 
toupees; to high heads, and low heads, and no heads 
at all : trade has bestowed riches on the competi- 
tors, and riches have procured them equal finery. 
Hair has curled as genteely on one side of Temple 
Bar as on the other, and hoops have grown to as 
prodigious a magnitude in the f<^ggy air of Cheap- 
side as in the purer regions of Grosvenor Square and 
Hill Street. 

With as little success have opera?*, oratorios, ridot- 
tos, and other expensive diversions been invented to 
exclude bad company ; tradesmen, by enhancing 
tlieir prices, have found tickets lor their wives and 
daughters, and by this means have been enabled to 
insult the good company, their customers, at their 
own expense : and, like true conquerors, have 
obliged the enemy to pay for their defeat. But 
this stratagem has in s'onie measure been obviated 
by the prudence of the very best company, who, for 
this, and many other wi>e considerations, have 
usually declmed paying them at all. 

For many years was this combat between the 
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pood and bad company of this metropolis performed, 
like the ancient tilts and tournaments, before his 
majesty and the royal family, every Friday night in 
the drawing-room at St. James's; which now ap- 
pears, as it usually fares wi h the seat of war, deso- 
late and uninhabited, and totally deserted on both 
sides; except that on twelfth-night the had compa- 
ny never fail to assemble, to commemorate annually 
the victories they have there obtained. 

The good company being thus everywhere put 
to flight, they thought proper at last to retire to their 
own citadels; that is, to form numerous and brilliant 
assemblies at their own hotels, in which they ima* 
gined, that they could neither be imitated nor in- 
truded on. But here again they w^ere grievously 
mistaken; for no sooner was the signal given, but 
every little lodging house in town, of two rooms and 
a closet on a floor, or rather of two cloaets and a 
cupboard, teemed with card tables, and overflowed 
with company : and as making a crowd was the 
great point here principally aimed at, the smaller the 
houses, and the more indiflerent the company, this 
point was the more easily effected. Nor could in-, 
trusion be belter guarded against than imitation; for 
by some means or other, either by the force of beauty 
or of dress, of wealth or impudence, of folly enough 
to lose great sums at play, or of knavery eni»ugh to 
win them, or of some such eminent or extraordmary 
qualifications, their plebeian enemies soon broke 
through the strongest of their barriers, and mingled 
in the thlcke<;t of their ranks, to the utter destruction 
of all superiority and distinction. 

But though it may be owned that the affairs of 
the good conipany are now in a very bad situation, 
yet I would not have them despair, nor perpetually 
carry abouf the marks of their defeat in their coun- 
tenances, so visible in a mixture ferte and dejec- 
tion. They have still one asylum left to fly to. 
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which, ^ixh all their advant^icres of birth and edaca- 
ti.m. It snrprisitig they shoild not loa^ since have 
discovered; but since they have not, I shall beg 
leave t<» p^int it out; and it i>i this: that they once 
more rf^fre to the I »ng deserted forts of true British 
grandeur, their princely stats an 1 magnificent castles 
in their Revt- r li cmmties ; and there, arming them- 
selves wmi reMi<i >n an! virtue, hospit-^li^y ao 1 cha- 
ntv, civiliry aud friendship, bi^l defii:ice to their 
imperti'ie:it pursuers. And though 1 will not un- 
dertake that they shall not, even here, be followed 
in time, and imitated by their inTeriors, yet so 
averse are all ranks ot people at present to this sort 
of reiire nent. so totally dir>used from the exercise of 
those kinds of arm^:, and so unwilling to return to 
it, that I will venture to promise, it will be very 
long before ihev can be overtaken or attacked; but 
that here, afi I here only, they may enjoy their 
favourite singularity unmolested, for half a century 
to come. 



Thursday, July 

THE conversation happenins: a few evenings ago 
to turn upon the different employments of mankind, 
we fell into the consideration, how ill the various 
parts of life are generally suited to the persons who 
appear in them. This was attributed either to their 
own ambition, which tempts them to undertake a 
character they have not abilities to perform with 
credit, or to some accidental circumstance, which 
throws them into professions contrary, perhaps, both 
to their genius and incl ination. All were unanimous 
in blaming those parents, who force their children 
to enter into a way of life contrary to their natural 
bent, which generally points out the employment 
that is best adapted to their capacities. To this we 
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in a great measure ascribed the slow progress of arts 
and sciences, the frequent failures and miscarriages 
ot Jife, and many of those desparate acts which are 
often the consequence of them. 

This conversation carried us through the greatest 
part of the evening, till the company broke up and 
retired to rest. But the weather being hot, and my 
senses perfectly awake, I found it impossible to give 
way to sleep ; so that my thoughts soon returned to 
the late subject of the evening's entertainment. I 
recollected many instances of this misapplication of 
pans, and compassionated the unhappy effects of it. 
I reflected, that as all men have diiferent ideas of 
pleasures and honours, difterent views, inchnations, 
and capacities: yet all concur in a desire of pleas- 
ing and excelling ; if that principle were applied to 
the proper point, and every one employed himself 
agreeably to his genius, what a wonderful effect 
would it soon have in the world ! With how sw ift a 
progress would arts and scitrnces grow up to perfec- 
tion ! And to what an amazing height would all 
kind of kriowlecfge soon he carried ! Men would no 
longer drudge on with distaste and murrhuring in a 
study they abhor; but every one would pursue with 
cheerfulness his proper calling; business would be- 
come the highest pleasure'; diligence would be too 
univer>al to be esteemed a virtue ; and no man 
would be ashamed of an employment, in which he 
apj.eared to advanlai^e. 

VVlnle my mind Iniiig upon these reflections, I 
imperceptibly dropt asleej). but my imagination 
surviving niy reason, 1 soon entered into a dream, 
which (though nn'xed \vit)i wild flights and absurdi- 
ties) bore some analogy to my Wakmg thoughts, 

I lancu d myself still rt-fltcting on the same sub- 
ject, uhen I was sufiHerjly snatched up into the air, 
and presently found myself on the poets* Olympus, 
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at the right hand of Jupiter; who told roe that he 
approved my thoughts, and would make an iinnjie- 
diate experiuieni of the change I had been wishing 
for 

He had no sooner pronounced the^^e words, than I 
perceived a strange hurry and confu'^ion in the 
lower world : all mankind was in motion, preparing 
to obey the tremendous nod. 

M'lltimdes of the nobility began to strip them- 
selves of iheir robes and coronets, and to act in the 
different capacities of horse-jockeys, coachmen, 
tailors, fiddlers, and merry-aiidrews. I dis'inj^u shed 
two or three ^reat persona »»es, who had dressed 
themselves in white waistcoats, and vviih napkins 
wrapped about their heads, and aprons tucked round 
tfieir waists, were busied in several great kitchens, 
making considerable improvements in ihe noble art of 
cookery. A few of ttiis illustrious rank, without 
quitting their honourable distinctions, applied them- 
lelves to eiiUri^iii^ iheir discoveries, enlightening 
the understandmgs, rectifying the judgments, refin- 
ing the tastes, polishing; the manners, improving 
the hearts, and by all possible methods promoting 
the interests of their fellow-creatures. 

I saw reverend prelates, who, tearing off their 
lawn, put themselves into red coats, and soon ob- 
tained triumphs and ovations : while others dwindled 
into parish clerks, and village pedagogues. But I 
observed with pleasure several of that sacred order 
in my own country, who appeared calm and un- 
changed amidst the general bustle, and seemed 
designed originally to do honour to their exalted 
stations. 

There were several grave old men, who threw off 
their scarlet robes, and retired to religious houses I 
taw with wonder some of these deserted robes put on 
by private gentlemen, who, lost in retirement and 
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reserve, were little imagined to be qualified for such 
important posts. But what more astonished me was 
to see men of military rank throwing away their 
regimentals, and appearing with a much better 
grace in longer suits of scarlet. Some gentlemen of 
the robe, whom 1 had always regarded wiih respect 
and reverence, seemed now more awful and respect- 
able than ever: one, in particular, greatly surprised 
ine, by quitting the seat of judgment, which he had 
long filled with universal applause, till I saw him 
entering a more august assembly, and afterwards 
passing to the cabinet of his prince, from whence he 
returned to the great hall, where first I observed 
him, and convinced me ot the extent of his abilities, 
by appearing equally capable in all his employ- 
ments. 

I saw in a public assembly a junto of patriots, 
who, while ihey were haranguing on the corruption 
and ini(juity of the tune^, broke off' in the middle, 
and turned stot kjobheis and pawnbrokers. A group 
of critics at the Be<lford coffee house were in an in- 
stant converted into haberdashers of small wares in 
Cheapside. Translators, commentators, and polemic 
divines, made for the most part very good coblers, 
gold-finders, and rat-catchers. The chariot of a very 
eminent physician was transformed all at once into 
a cart, and the doctor to an executioner, fastening a 
halter round the neck of a criminal. 1 saw two 
very iiuted surgeons of my acquaintance in blue 
sleeves and aprons, exerimg themselves notably in a 
slaughterhouse near the Victualling-office. A reve- 
rend divine, who was preaching in the fields to a nu« 
nierou** Hu<li» iire, recollected himself on a sudden, 
and produ< ii«td a set t)f cups and balls performed se- 
veral very dexterous tricks by sliizht of hand. The 
pretty gentlemen were everywhere usefully employed 
in kijotiing, pickling, and making conserves. The fine 
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ladies remained as they were; for it was beyond 
even th<* omnipotence of Jupiter (without entirely 
changing their naiures) to assign an oiRce, in which 
they could be benehcial to mankind. 

Several priuce* and potentates now relieved them- 
selves from the load of crowns and sceptres, and en- 
tered with a good grace into private stations. Others 
put themselves at the head of companies of banditti, 
formed of Iwvyers, public <>(Srers, and excisemen. 
Their prime ministers had generally the honour of 
being their hrst lieutenants, and sometimes enjoyed 
the sole command; while the courtiers ranged them- 
selves under them in rank and file. But with what 
a heartfelt pleasure did 1 observe an august and ve- 
nerahle monarch, surrounded by a youthful band, 
with the most amiable countenances I had ever be- 
held ! He wore a triple crown upon his head, 
which an angel held on, and over it a scroll, with 
this inscription. For a gkateful and affection- 
ate PEOk^LE. 

The shops now began to be filled with people of 
distinction: and many a man stept with a genteel 
air, from behind the counter, into a great estate, era 
post of honour. 

The ntibility were almost all changed throughout 
the world; for no uran dared to answer to a title of 
superiority, who was not conscious of superior excel- 
lence aoil virtue. 

In the midst of all this bustle, I was struck with 
the appearance of a large bevy of beauties and wo- 
men of the first fashion, who with all the perfect 
conhdence of good-breeding, enshrined themselves in 
the several temples dedicated to the Cyprian Venus, 
secure of the uaiversal adorations and prostrations of 
mankind. Others of inferior rank and fame, very 
unconcernedly pursued their domestic atiairs, and 
th« occupations of the needle or the todette. But it 
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was with a secret pride that I observed a few of ray 
dear countrywomen quit their dressing-rooms and 
card assemblies, and venture into the public, as can- 
didates for fame and honours. One lady, in particu- 
lar, forced by ifie sacred impulse, 1 saw marching 
with modest composure to take possession of the 
warden's lodgings in one of our college^; but ob- 
serving some young students at the gate, who began 
to titter as she approached, she blushed, turned I'rom 
them with an air of pity unmixed with contempt, 
and retiring to her beloved retreat, contented her- 
self wiih doing all the good that was possible in a 
private station. 

The face of aiTairs began now to be very much al- 
tered: all the great offices of state were filled with 
able men, who were equal to the glorious load, which 
they accepted for the good of their country, not for 
their own private emolument. Bribery and corrup- 
tion were at length happily banished trofn all com- 
monwealths ; for as no man could be prevailed on to 
accept of an employment for which he was not 
every way qualified, merit was the only claim to 
promotion. 

Universal peace and tranquillity soon ensued. Arts 
and sciences daily received astonishing improve- 
ments. All men were alike emulous to excel in 
something; and no part was dishonourable to one 
who acted well. In short, the golden age of the 
poets seemed to be restored. 

But while I was reflecting with joy and admira- 
tion on these glorious revolutions, the tumult of a 
midnight broil awaked me; and 1 found myself in a 
world, as full of folly and absurdity as ever it was. 
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Thursday, July3\. 
" To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

«- Sir, 

" THERE are few things which conlribulc 
raoie to mii»ledd our judgmems, and pervert our 
morals, than the contusion of our ideas arising from 
the abuse of words. Hence it hourly happens that 
virtues and vices are so blended and disguised, by 
takmt^ each other's names, that almost the worst ac- 
tions a man can be gudty of, shall be atiribuled lo 
an ekvaicd an<l laudable spirit. Thus the most ex- 
trav«ii;ant fellow bvmg, who to keep up an ostenta- 
tious "b;^uie by all knidsol expense, sets his country 
and conscience to salt, shall be extolled by all about 
him as a noble generous soul, above the low conitN 
derauon of dirty money. The high-meuled blood, 
who debauches his Inend's wite or daughter ; who 
wnUholds <A tradesman's just debi, that he may be 
punctual wiih a sharper ; in short, who dares do any 
injury, aitd run the nran hrough the body who shall 
resent it, calls h mself, and is called by the world, a 
man of jialiaiiu y and honour. Economy is put out 
of countenance by the odiuus word avarice; and the 
most rap.iciouN tovet(»usne>s takes shelter under the 
terms prudence and discretion. An easy thought- 
lessness of leroper, which betrays tne owner to re- 
commend a scoundrel ; lo len I to or be bound for 
a spemkhritl; to conform with all the gallant 
tchtmes ol a profligate; lo heap favours on a pimp or 
•h H |>rr,evcu lo iht^ neglect ol nienlorious friends, and 
Irequemly to the distressing a wife and children; in 
fine, that easy di posilion of mind which cannot re- 
sist importunity, be the solicitor ever so unworthy, 
is dignirted with the most amiable of all epahets, 
good-nature; and so the thing itself hroui^ht into 
disgrace by the niisapplicatiou of the word. 
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" The bare mention of these abuses is sufficient to 
lead every thinking reader into a larger catalogue oF 
the like kind. Hence it is that falsehood usurps the 
place of truth, and ignominy of merit ; and though 
this may have been 4he complaint of all ages and 
nations of the civilized world, yet still the cheaters 
and the cheated are as numerous as ever. 

'* 1 have been led into these reflections by the su- 
perficial and mistaken opinions which are almost 
uqiversally received of two gentlemen in a neigh- 
bouring county, at whose houses I have been lately 
entertained, and whose characters I shall here deli- 
neate, concealing their real names under the fictiti- 
ous ones of Surtibrinus and Hilarius. 

" Somhrinus is a younger brother of a noble fa- 
mily, whose intrinsic worth having been descried 
and valued by a man of solid sense in the neigh- 
bourhood, procured him the happiness of his only 
daughter in marriage, with a fortune of a thousand 
pounds p^T annvvu Sombrinus is a man of extraor- 
dinary natural parts, cultivated by much reading and 
observation: of nice honour; sincere in his friend- 
ships, which are but few; and universally humane. 
A warm lover of his religion and country, and ar\ 
excellent justice of the peace, in which capacity he 
takes infinite pains to allay bitterness, and compose 
quarrels. Pious himself, a regularity of devotion is 
kept up in his family. His numerous issue (to which 
he is rather essentially affectionate than fond) 
obliges him to economy, though his natural inclina- 
tion is stronger towards dispensing riches, than 
hoardincr them. His equipage and table are rather 
neat and sntiicient than sumptuous. Reasonable people 
are always welcome to him ; but the rio'oas find their 
account neither in his temperance, nor his conversa- 
tion. With all these good qualities, his too great avidity 
for book-knowledge, his penetration into n)en and 
manners, combining with a sickly habit of body. 
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render him apt to be splenetic or silent, upon oc- 
casions wherein his delicacy is grossly otFended. 
H-jnce the much-injured Sombrinus lies under 
ihe calumny of a very ill-natured man, among all 
those who have a slight acquaintance of him; 
while even his intimates, who see hi in at all hours, 
and in every mood, ihough convinced of the good- 
ness of his heart, and the purity of his intentions, 
are obliged, when contending in his favour, to grant 
that he has otten the appearance of an ill-humoured 
man. 

Hilarius is a downright country gentleman; a 
bon vivant ; an indefatij^able sportsman. He can 
drink his gallon at a silting, and will tell you he was 
never sick nor sorry in his life. He married a most 
disagreeable woman with a vast fortune, whom 
however he contents himself with slii^hiing, merely 
because he cannot take the trouble of using her ill. 
For the same reason he is seldom seen to he angry, 
unless his favourite horse should happen to be lame, 
or the game act infringed. Havini: an estate of above 
five thousand a year, bin strong beer, ale, and wine- 
cellar are always well storeil ; to eitlier of which, as 
also to his table, ab )unding in plenty of good victuals 
ill sorted and ill dressed, every voter and fox-hunter 
claims a kind of right. He roars for the church, 
which he never visits, and is eternally cracking his 
coarse jests, and talking smut to the parsons; whom 
if he can make fuddled, and exposed to contempt, it 
is the highest pleasure he can enjoy. As for his 
lay friends, nothing is more frequent with him than 
to set them and their servants dead drunk upon their 
horses, to whose sagacity it is left to find the way 
home in a dark winter's night; and should any of 
them happen to be found half smothered in a ditch 
the next morning, it atfoids him excellent diversion 
for a twelvemonth after. His sons are loobies, and 
his daughters hoydens: not that he is covetous. 
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but careless in their educations. Through the 
same indolence^ his bastards, of which he has not 
a few, are left to the parish ; and his men and 
maid servants run riot without control for want of 
disciphne in the family. He has a mortal aversion 
to any interruption in his mirth. Tell him of a 
calamity that has befallen any of bis acquaintance, 
he asks where stands the bottle ? Propose to him 
the assisting at a quarter sessions, he is engaged at 
a cock-match ; or should he through curiosity 
make his appearance there, ever jovial and facetious, 
and equally free from the disturbance .of passion 
and compassion, he will crack his joke from the 
bench with the vagrant whom he sentences to be 
whipt through the county, or with the felon whom 
be condemns to the gallows. Such is his conde- 
scension, that he makes no scruple to take his pipe 
and pot at an alehouse with the very dregs of the 
people. As for the parliament (though his seat in 
it cost him very dear in house-keeping), if the 
fate of the nation depended upon his attendance 
there, he would not be prevailed on to quit the 
country in the shooting or hunting season, unless 
forced up by a call of the house. In fine, it is an 
invariable maxim with him, let what will happen, 
never to give himself one moment's concern. Are 
you in health and prosperity > No one is readier 
to club a laugh with you; but he has no ear to 
the voice of distress or complaint. The business 
of his life is (what he carlls) pleasure; to pro- 
mote this, he annually consumes his large income, 
which, without any design of his, may happen 
indeed to do some good. 

And wander, Heaven directed, to the poor. 

" With these endowments, there are at least nine 
in ten who give the preference to Hilarius, and 
lavish on him the epithets of the worthiest, th« 
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noblest, and the best-natured creature alive ; while 
Sombrinus is ridiculed as a deadly wise man, a 
milksop, stingy, proud, sullen, and ill-natured. 
Yet Sombrinus is the man to whom every one 
flies, whenever there is a demand for justice, good 
sense, wholesome counsel, or real charity : to Hi- 
larius, when the belly only is to be consulted, or 
the time dissipated. 

" Thus are the thousand good qualities of Som- 
brinus eclipsed by a too reserved and serious turn 
of rnind ; while Hilariu?, on the false credit of 
generosity and good-humour, without one single 
virtue in his composition, swims triumphantly with 
the stream of applause, and is esteemed by every 
one of his acquaintance, for having only the 
abilities of a complete voluptuary. 

" I cannot dismiss this letter without lamenting 
the mistaken opinions usually received of characters 
like these, as a woful instance of the depravity of 
our hearts as well as heads. A man may with 
equal propriety aver, that the giant who showed 
himself for a shilling last winter at Charing Cross, 
wa'i in every respect a much greater man than 
Mr. Pope, who had the misfortune of being low, 
crooked, and atllicted with the headach. 
" 1 am, Sir, 

Your constant reader, 

" and most humble Servant, 
" VV. M." 



Thursday^ October 2. 

THE following leiter is of so interesting a nature, 
that I have pat my printer tu no small mconvenieuce 
in getting u ready at a very short warning for this 
day'-* publication. If the contents of it are genuine, 
1 hardly kaow of a punishment, which the author of 
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such complicated ruin does not deserve. The un- 
avoidable miseries of mankind are sufficient in them- 
selves for human nature to bear ; but when shame 
and dishonour are added to poverty and want, the 
lot of life is only to be endured by the considera- 
tion that there is a final state of retiibution^ in 
which the sufferings of the innocent will be abun- 
dantly recompensed, and temporary sorrows be 
crowned with endless joys. 

" To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

" IF your breast has any feeling for the 
distresses of a ruined wife and moiher, 1 beseech 
you to give my most unhappy story a place in youx 
next paper. It may possibly come time enough to 
prevent a catastrophe, which would add horror to 
ruin, and drive to utter distraction a poor helpless 
family, who have more misery already than they are 
able to bear. 

" I am the wife of a very worthy officer in the 
army, who, by a train of unavoidable misfortunes, 
was obliged to sell his commissipn ; and from a state 
of ease and plenty has been long since reduced to 
the utmost penury and want. One son and a 
daughter were our only children. — Alas! that I 
should live to say it ! happy would it have been for 
us, if one of them had never been born ! — The boy 
was of a noble nature, and in happier times his father 
bought him a commission in the service, where he 
is now a lieutenant, and quartered in Scotland with 
his regiment. O ! he is a dear and dutiful child, 
and has kept his poor parents from the extremity of 
want, by the kind supplies which he has from time 
to time sent us in our misfortunes. 

" His sister was in the eyes of a fond father and 
mother lovely to an extreme. Alas, Mr. Fitz-Adam ! 
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she was too lovely — The times I have watered her 
dear face with my tt-ars, at the thought that her 
temper was too meek and gentle for so engaging 
a form ! She lived with us till she was turned of 
founeen, at which time we were prevailed on 
by a friend to, place her with a gentiemnn of 
fortuiie in the country (who had lately buried 
his lady) to he the companion of his daughters. 
The gentleman's character was too honourable, 
and tlie ofler too atlvantagcous to suffer us to hfsi- 
tate long about parting with a child, whom, dear 
to us as she was, we were not abl»? to support. It 
is now a little more than tv^o years since our sepa- 
ration ; and t l. x^ithin a very few months, it was 
O'lr happiness and joy that we had provided 
for her so fortunately. She lived in the esteem 
and friendship of the young ladits, who %\ere in- 
deed viry amiable persons; and such was their 
fathers's seeming indulgence to u^, that he ad- 
vanced my husband a sum of money upon his 
bond, to free him from some small debt<j which 
threatened Inm hourly with a jail. 

^' But how shall I tell you, Sir, that this seeming 
benefactor has been the cruellest of all enemies! 
The enjoyment of our good fortune began lo be 
interrupted, by hearing less frequently fi'om our 
daughter than we used to do; and when a letter 
from her arrived, it was short and constrained, and 
sometimes blotted, as if with tears, while it told us 
of nothing that should occasion any concern. It 
is now upwards of two months since we have 
heard from her at all ; and while we were wondering 
at her silence, we received a letter from the 
eldest of the young ladies, which threw us into a 
perplexity, which can neither be described nor 
imagined. It was directed to me, and contained 
these word^ : — 
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" Madam, 

*' For reasons that you will too soon be 
acquainted with, t must desire that your daughter 
may be a stranger to our family. I dare not in- 
dulge my pit}^ for her as I would, lest it should 
lead rue to think too hardly of one, whom I am 
bound in duty to reverence and honour. The 
be^^rt r brings you a trifle, with which 1 desire you 
w ill immediately hire a post chaise, and take away 
your daughter. My father is froio home, and 
knows nothing of this letter ; but assure yourself 
it is meant to serve you, and that I am. 
Madam, 

'* Your very sincere friend, 

" And humble serveant.*' 

Alarmed and terrified as I was at this letter, I 
made no hesitation of coniplying with its contents. 
The bearer of it either could not, or would not 
inform me of a syllable that 1 wanted to know. 
My husband indeed had a fatal guess at its mean- 
ing; and in a fury of rage, insisted on accom- 
panying me : but as I really hoped better things, 
and flattered myself that the young ladies were 
apprehensive of a marriage between their fattier 
and my girl, I soothed him into patience, and set 
out alone. 

" I travelled all night, and early the next morn- 
ing saw myself at the end of my journey. O, 

Sir ! am I alive to tell it? I found my daughter 
in a situation the most shocking that a fond mother 
could behold ! 5>he had been seduced by her bene- 
factor, and was visibly with child. 1 will not de- 
tain you with the swoonings and confusion of the 
unhappy creature at this meeting, nor with my 
own distraction at what 1 saw and heard. In short, 
I learnt from the eldest of the young ladies, that 
ghe had long expected some unwarrantable intima- 
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cies between her father and my girl ; and that 
finding in her altered shape and appearance a con- 
firmation of her suspicions, she had questioned her 
severely upon the subject, and brought her to a 
full confession of her guilt: that farther, her in- 
fatuated fa' her was then gone to town, to provide 
lodgings for the approaching necessity, and thai 
my poor deluded girl had consented to live with 
him afterwards in London, in the character of a 
mistress. 

" I need not tell you. Sir, the horror I felt at this 
dismal talc. Let it suffice that I returned with my 
unhappy child, with all the has e I was able. Nor 
is It fieedful that I should tell you of ihe rage and 
indignation of a foml distracted fa'her at our com- 
ing home. Unhappily for us all, he was too vio« 



ears of this cruellest of men, who eight days ago 
cau<ied him to be arrested upon his bond, and 
hurried to a prison. 

" But if this, M\\ Fitz-Adam, had been the ut- 
most of my niisery, cruel as it is, 1 had spared you 
Ihe trouble of this relation, and buried my grief in 
my bnsom. Alas! Sir, 1 have another concern, 
that is more insupportable to me than all 1 have 
told you, My distracted husband, in the anguish 
of his soul, has written to n)v son, and given him 
the most aggravated detail of his daughter's shame, 
and his own imprisonment ; conjuring him (as he 
has confessed to me this morning) by the honour 
of a soldier, and by every thing he holds dear, to 
lose not a nioment in doing justice with his sword 
upon thi> destroyer of his family. The fatal letter 
^as sent last week, and has left me in the utmost 
horror at the thought of what may happen. I 
dread every thing from the lashness and impe- 
tuosity of my son, whose notions of honour and 
justice are those of a young soldier, who, in de« 
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fiance of the law, will be jud^^e in his own rans^, 
and the av^Mii^er of injuries, which heaven only 
should punish 

I have written to him upon this occasion in 
all the agony of a fond mother's distresses But 
O! 1 have fatal foreboding-; that niy letter will 
come too late. What is this honour, and what this 
justice tl^at prompts men to a^^ts of violence and 
blood, and either leaves them victimi; to the law, or 
to their own unwarrantable rashness ? As forcibly 
as I was able in this distracted condition, i have 
set his duty hefore him; and have charged hira 
for his own soul^s sake, and for the sake of those 
he most tenderly loves, not t'> bring utter ruin on a 
family whose distresses already are near sinking 
them to the grave. 

" The only glimmering of comf *rt that opens 
upon me, is the hope that your publication of this 
letter may warn the wretch who has un<ion^ u«< of 
his danger, and ini:liue him to a\oid it. Fear is 
commonly the companion of guilt, and may possi- 
bly be the means of preserving to me the life of a 
ii©n, after worse than death has happened to a 
daugliter. 

If you have pity in your nature, I beg the im- 
mediate publication of this letter, which will in- 
finitely oblige, Sir, 

*' Your greatly distressed, 

•* But most faithful humble servant./' 



Thmsdftj/, October 30. 

CIVILITY and good-breeding are generally 
tho'ight, and often u^ed as synonymous terms, but 
are by no means so 
Good-breeding necessarily implies civility ; but 
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civility does not reciprocally \n\\Ay good-breeding. 
Ihe f«>rnKT has its intrinsic weight and value, 
which the Initer always adorns, and often doubles 
by its workmanship. 

'lo sacrfite one's own self-love to other 
people's is a ^hort, but, 1 belitve, a true definition 
of civility : to do it with ea^e, pro|)riety, and 
grace, is"^good-breeding. 1 he one is the result of 
good-natuie; ihe other of good-srnse, joined to 
exj eiience, observation, and aUenli< n. 

A ploughman will be civil if he is good- 
natureri, but cannot be well-bred. A courtier will 
be well-bred, thrugli perhaps without good-nature, 
if he has but good-sense. 

Flattery is the disgrace of good breeding, as 
bru aiiry often is of truth and sincerity- Good- 
breeding is the middle point between those two 
odious extieines. 

r»iciiuiny is the superstition of pfood- breedings 
as ucll as of icligion ; but yet, being an ouMvork 
to l.oth, <hnuld not be absolutely deni<»lisl«ed. It 
i> always, to a certain degree, to be < ojiiplied with, 
thv>ui»,h despised by those who think, because ad- 
mired and Ti^specKd by those who do n(»t. 

ihe most perfect degree of good-breeding, as I 
have already hinted, is only to be acquired by 
gteat kr.ovhdge of the world, and keeping the 
best company- is not the objeet (d mere .-pecu- 
]atii.n. and . annot be exactly <ielined, as it con- 
sists in a htn« ss, a | rojiriety of words, actions, and 
€v» n looks aoaptcd to tlie infinite variety and com- 
biuati* ns of pf rsons places, and things. It is a 
in( de, not a substance: for what is good-breeding 
at St danit-s'-, would pass for foppery or biinter in 
a remote v»||ige; and the homtspun civility , 
of that village, would be considered as brutality at 
C(>urt. 

A cluistcftd pedant may form true notions of 
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civility : but if amidst the c<'b vebs of his cell he 
prete.ids to spin a sptjculative syst*- ii of good- 
brecdnij^, he will n')t be less ab nr'i tli.iu his pte- 
de"ce-sor, who judiciously underlout* to i i truct 
Hannibal in the a. t of vvrir. Trie in »st liJicuons 
and most awkward of men are, iheiefort", the spe- 
culatively well-bred monks of all religi ons and all 
prtifcs^ions. 

Good-breeding,' like charity^ not on'v c«»ver^ a 
multilude of faults, bu , to a certain deure , s ip- 
plies I he want of some vir ue-J In the coimrioa 
inttTcourse of life, it acts good-n itu. e, and often 
does what good -nature will \\'>i alvav* do ; it 
keeps both vvit> and f>ols withui Muse boundd of 
decency, which tht- f jruier are too apt t » transgress, 
and which ihe Utter nevtr know. 

Cour s are uucjU c'sri.Midbly ibe >eats of good br^ed* 
ing ; and must necessarily be so j otherwise ttiey 
would be the seats? of violence and dt-milition. 
There all the passions are in their lii^iiest stale uf 
fermentation. All pursue what out ffW c\u obtain, 
and many seek what but, one can enjoy. Good- 
breeding alone restrains their excesses. There, if» 
enemies did not embrace^ they wouid suh. There, 
smiles are often put on to conceal tears. There, mu- 
tual services are professed, where mutual uijnriea 
arc intended : and there, the guile ot ihe serpe-it si- 
mulates the gentleness of the dove: all this, it is 
true, at the expense of sincerity, but upon the whole 
to the advantage of social intercourse in geneial. 

1 would not be misapprehended, and supposed to 
recommend good-breedmg, thus profaned a»id prosti- 
tuted to the purposes of guilt and perfidy ; but I 
think I may justly inter from it, to whiit a dej/ree 
the accomplishment of good-breedmg most ailo'n 
and enforce virtue and truth, when it can thus 
soften the outrages and deformity of vice- and faUe- 
hoQd* 
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I am sorry lo be obliged to confess, that my native 
country is not perhaps the seat of the most perfect 
goocJ-brt^aiii.^, though I really believe that it yields 
lo none in hearty and sincere civility, as far as civi- 
lily is (and to a certain dtgree it is) an inferior mo- 
ral duly of doing as one would be done by. If 
France exceeds us in that pariicular, the incom- 
parab e au'hor of VE^pnt dt Loix accounts for it 
very impartially, anJ 1 believe very truly ; " If my 
couutrymtn," says he, " are the best bred people m 
the world, it is only because ihey are the vainest." 
It is certain that ihtir good-breeding and attentions, 
by fl .tterinjr the vanity and self-love of others, repay 
their own vMih interest. It is a geiieral commerce, 
usually carried on by a barter of aileutions, and of- 
ten wiilioulone grain of solid merit, by way of me- 
dium to make up the baiance. 

Ituere to be wished that good-breeding were in 
general bought a muie e^senii;^! part of the educa- 
tion of our )outh» e>petiiilly "f i!i«<iincii<m, than at 
present it seems to l)e. It mii»i»t even be substi- 
tuted in the rt)om ot some aca»ie»nival studies, that 
t ike up -a iireal dt-al of lime, to very liiile purpose; 
or, at le^Ni, ft nn^hf u^^efully ^hare sun^e of those 
many huurs, ihut ar** so frequently employed upon 
a cofich-box, or in stahles. Surely those, who by 
their rank . and fortune are called to adorn courts, 
ou-hi at least noi to disgrace them by their mau» 

but I observe with concern, that it is the fashioa 
for our ^ outh of boi h sexes to brrvnd good-breeding 
with the name of ceremony and formality. Aa 
such, they ridicule and explode it, and adopt ia 
its s'ead an otlensive carelessness and inattention, 
to the dmnnution, i will venture to say, even of 
their own pleasures, if they know what true plea- 
sures are. 

Love and friendship necessarily produce, and 
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justly antliorise familiarity : hut then good-breeding 
must mark out its bounds, and say, Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther ; for I have known many a 
passion and many a friendship degracled, weakened, 
and at last (if 1 may use the expression), wliolly 
flattered away, by an unguarded and illiberal fa- 
miliarity. Nor is good-breeding less the ornament 
and cement of common social life: it connects, it 
endears, and at the same time that it indulges the 
just liberty, restrains that indecent licentiousness of 
conversation, which alienates and provokes. Great 
talents make a man famous, great merit makes 
him respected, ?nd great learning makes him es- 
teemed; but good-breeding alone can make him 
beloved. 

I recommend it in a more particular manner to 
my countrywomen, as the greatest ornament to such 
of them as have beauty, and the safest refuge for 
those who have not. It facilitates the victories, de- 
corates the triumphs, and secures the conquest of 
beauty; or in some degree atones for the want uf it. 
It almost deifies a fine woman, and procures respect 
at least to those who have not charms enough to be 
admired. 

Upon the whole, though good-breeding cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called a virtue, yet it is produc- 
tive of so many good effects, that, in my <»pinii)n, it 
may justly be reckoned more than a mere accom- 
plishment. 



Thursday, January 29. 
" To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

Sir, 

BY a very tender letter, in one of your 
papers, from an officcr^s wife, we have seen th« 
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(Ii<trp«<es of a father and mother, and the tniscor*. 
duct ot a dau^ihter, whose meekness and f^entlrne«;s 
of temper have drawn upon herself and family the 
utmost severity and dis>re«s. Give me leave to lay 
before ynu a chara( ter of another kind^ the too great 
gentleness and wf<«knesR of a son. 

" In the forty-secMnid year of my nge, I was left 
a widower wi»h an only son of seven years old, who 
VI as so exact a likeness of his mother, both in per- 
son and disposition, that from that circumstarce 
alone I could never prevail upon myself to marry 
aeain. The imane of the excellwit woman 1 had 
los* was perpetually before my eyes, and recalled to 
mv memory the n»any endearing scenes of love and 
atte tion that had passed between us. 1 heard her 
▼oiie, I saw her mien, and 1 beheld her smiles in 
my son. I resolved therefore to cultivate ^his tender 
plant with more than common care; and I endea- 
Toured to take such proper advantages of his puerile 
ai>e and hopeful temper, as might engage him to me 
not more from moral duty, than from real inclina- 
tion and attachment. INIy point was to make him 
my friend; and I so far succeeded in that point, 
that till he was seventeen years olil he constantly 
chose my ronip^^ny preferably to any other. 

•* 1 should have told you, that I placed him early 
at a great school : and to avoid the mischiefs that 
sometimes ari>e from boarding at a distance from 
parents, 1 took a house near the school, and kept 
him under my own eye, invitin^^ constantly such of 
his school-fellows to aniuse him as were pointed out 
to me by the master, or were chosen by n»y own dis- 
cernmenr, in consequence of my son's recommenda- 
tion. All things went on in the n)ost pr<»mising 
train; hut still I saw in him a certain easiness of 
temper, and an excess of w hat is falsely called good- 
nature, but is real weakness, which I feared must 
prove of dreadful consequence to him, wheneTer be 
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should tread the stage of the great world. How- 
ever, it now grew time to advance him to the uni- 
versity : and he went ihither, I can with truth say 
it, as free from vice, and as full of virtue, as the 
fondest parent could desire. What added farther to 
my hopes was his strength of body, and the natural 
abhorrence which he had to wine, even almost to a 
degree of Io;\thing. 

" When he was settled at a college, I insisted 
upon his writing to me once a week; and I con- 
stantly answered hia letters in a style and manner 
which I thought most conducible to the improve- 
ment of hi^ knowledge, and the extension and free- 
dom of his thoughts. During some time our mu- 
tual correspondence was kept up wiih great punc- 
tuality and cheerfulness; but in less than two 
months it drooped and grew languid on iiis side ; and 
the letters I received from him contained sel- 
dom more than three lines, telling me, ' That he 
was much engaged in his studies, and that the de- 
parting postboy hindered him from adding more 
than that he was ray dutiful son,^ 

Not to trouble you with too many particulars, 
in six months after he had been at the university I 
made him a visit; but I cannot find wurds to ex- 
press the astonishment I felt, in discovering my gen- 
tie, easy, s-vfet-naiined son, not only turned into a 
buck, but a politician. Never was any young man 
less fitted for either of those characters: never any 
young man entered deeper into b ih. He was a 
buck without spirit or ill-nature, and a politician 
without the least knowledge of our laws, history, or 
constitution. His only pretence to buckism was 
his afTected lov© of wine; his only skill in politics 
was the art of jumbling a parcel of words together, 
and applying them, as he imagined, very properly 
to the times. By this means he became dis- 
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tinguished among his associates as the jolliest, ho- 
neste!>t toast-master in the university. But, alas! 
this was a part assumed by my son, from a desir« 
of pleasing, mixed \%ith a dread ol oliemling the per- 
sons inlo whose clubs and bumper ceremonies he 
had unhappily enlisted himself. Poor, miserable 
youth ! he was acting in opposilion to his own na- 
ture, of which, had he followed the dictates, he 
would neither have meddled with party, pf»litlcs, nor 
wine, but wouhi have fulfilled, or at least have aimed 
at, thiit beautiful character of Pamphilus in Terence, 
so well delineated in the Bevil of Sir Richard Steele's 
Conscious Lovers. 

'* To preserve his health, I withdrew him from the 
university as expeditiously and with as little noise 
as I could, and brought him home perftcily restored, 
as 1 vainly imagined, to himself. But I uas mis- 
taken. The last person, who was with liim, always 
commanded him. The companions of his midnight 
hours obliterated his duty to his father, and notwith- 
standing his pood sense, made him, like the beast 
in the fable, fancy himself a lion, because he had 
put on ihe lion's skin. With the same disposilitm, 
had he been a woman, he must have been a prosti- 
tute ; not so much from evil desires, as from the im- 
possibility of denying a request. He worshipped 
vice, as the Indians do the devil, not from inclina- 
tion, but timidity* He bought intemperance at the 
price of his life ; his health paid the inierest-money, 
during many months of a- miserable decay; at 
lengtl) his death, little more than two years ago, 
discharged the debt entirely, and left me with the 
sad consolation of having performed ray duty to him 
from the time 1 lost his mother till the time he ex- 
pired in my arms. 

^ I have borne my loss like a man ; but 1 have 
often lamented the untowardness of my fate, which 
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snatched from me an only child, whose disposition 
was most amiable, but whose virtues had not suffi- 
cient strength to support themselves. He was too 
modest to be resolute ; too sincere to be wary ; too 
gentle to oppose ; too humble to keep up his dig- 
nity. This perhaps was the singular part of his clia- 
racier ; but he had other faults in common with his 
contemporaries : he mistook prejudices for princi- 
ples; he thought the retraction of an error a devia- 
tion from honottr ; his aversions arose rather from 
names than persons; he called obstinacy steadiness; 
and he imagined that no friendship ous^ht ever to be 
broken, which had been begun, like the orgies of 
Bacchus, amidst the frantic revels of wine. 

*• Thus, Sir, I have set before you, 1 hope without 
any acrimony, the source and progress of my irre- 
parable misfortune. It will be your part to warn 
the rising generation, in what manner to avoid the 
terrible rocks oF mistaken honour, and too pliant 
good- nature. 

In the last century, the false notions of honour 
destroyed our youth by fashionable duels; and they 
were induced to murder each other by visionary 
crowns of applause. The false notions of honour, 
in the present age, destroy our youth by the force 
of bumpers, and the mad consequences arismg from 
every kind of liquor that can intoxicate and over- 
turn sense, reason, and reflection. Why are not 
healths to be eaten as well as drank ? Why may not 
the spells and magic arising from mouthfuls of beef 
and mutton be ast;fficacious towards the accomplish- 
ment of our wishes, as gallons of port, or over- 
flowing bowls of punch? Certainly they might. 
I hope therefore that by your public admonition 
the young men of our days, who eat much less than 
they drink, may drink much less than they eat : 
and I must fartheradd, that as it may be dangeroug 
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to abolish customs so long established I humbly 
advise ihat you permit them to eat as many healths 
as they please. 

I am, Sir, 
'* Your constant reader, 

" and most humble servant, 
" L. M.** 



Thursdar/t July 8. 

I WAS always particularly pleased with that scene 
io ihe fir>t part ol Harry the Fourth, where the hu- 
morous Sir John Falstaff, after upbraiding the 
prince with being the corrupter of his morals, and 
resolving on amendment, forms a very reason- 
able wish, to know where a commodity of good 
namts may be bought." It happens indeed a little 
vnlortunately, that he immediately relapses into his 
old courses, and entr-rs into a scheme for a robbery 
that night, which lie endeavours to justify by call- 
ing it tiis trade : " Why, Hal/* says he, " 'tis my 
Tocaiion. Hal : 'tis no sin for a man to labour in his 
vocation." 

As often as this passage has occurred to me, I could 
not help thinking that if we were lo look narrowly 
into the conduci of nrankind, we should find the fat 
knight'.s I'xcuseto have a more general influence than 
is commonl} imagined. It should seem as if there 
yi^vt certain degrees of dishonesty, which were aU 
lowabif, anJ that most occupations have acknow- 
ledged UjMiiude in one or more particulars, where 
men may be rogues with impunity, and almost 
vvithout blanie. 

It will be no difficult task to illustrate the truth of 
this observation, by scrutinizing into the conduct of 
men of all ranks, orders, and professions. This shall 
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be the subject of to-day's paper ; and I shall begin, 
where it is always good-manners to begin^ with my 
betters and superiors. 

The tyrant, who to gratify his ambition depopu- 
lates whole nations, and sacrifices the lives of mil- 
li«jns of his subjects to his insatiable desire of con- 
quest, is a glorious prince. Destruction is his trade^ 
and he is only labouring in his vocation. 

The statesman, who spreads corruption over a 
country, and enslaves the people to enrich himself 
or aggrandize his master, is an able minister: op- 
pression is his calling, and it is no sin in him to la- 
bour in his vocation. 

The patriot, who opposes the measures of the 
statesman ; who rails at corruption in the house, and 
bawls till morning for his poor bleeding country, 
may, if admitted to a post, adopt the principles he 
abhorred, and pursue the measures he condemned: 
such a one is a trader in power, and only labouring 
in his vocation. 

The condescending patron, who, fond of followers 
and dependants, deals oat his smiles to all about him, 
and buys flattery with promises ; who shakes the 
needy wit by the hand, and assures him of his pro- 
tection one hour, and forgets that he has ever seen 
him the next, is a great man : deceit is his vocation. 

The man in office, whose perquisites are wrung 
from the poor pittances of the miserable, and whoen* 
riches himself by pfllaging the widow and the or* 
•phan, receives no more than his accustomed dues, 
and is only labouring in his vocation. 

The divine, who subscribes to articles that he does 
not believe; who neglects practice for profession, 
and God for his grace ; who bribes a mistress, or sa- 
crifices a sister for preferment ; who preaches faith 
without works, and damns all who diUer from him, 
may be an orthodox divine, and only labouring in 
his vocation. 
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The lawyer, who makes truth falsehood, and 
falsehood truth; who | le-ids the cause of the op- 
pressor agaiiTit the innocent, and hrings ruin upon 
tht wretched, is a man nt eminence in the world, 
and the co'iipanion of honest men. Lying is his 
trad**, anil he is only labouring in his vocation. 

The phy>ician, who visits you three times a 
d^y in a case that he knows to be incurable; 
who denies his assistance to the poor, and writes 
more for the apothecary than the patient, is an 
honest physician, and only labouring in his vo- 
cation. 

The fine lady of fashion, who piques herself 
upon her virtue, perhaps a little loo much; who 
Jiticuds the sermon every Sunday, and prayers 
every weekday; and \> ho, if she slanders her 
"best friends, does it only to reform them, njay in- 
nocently indulge herself in a little cheating at 
cards ; she has made it her vocation. 

The tradesman, who assures you upon his 
honest word that he will deal justly with 
you ; yet sells you his worst commodities at 
the highest price, and exults at overreaching 
yon, is a good man, and only labouring in his vo- 
cation. 

1 he infidel, who, fond of an evil fame, would rob 
you of a religion that inculcates virtue, and insures 
h?|»pmess as its reward : who laughs at an herealier, 
and tiikfs from you the only ^pectation that can 
Dtake lile endurable, is a dealer in truth, and only 
laboitiing in hi<; vocation. 

The author, >^ ho, to insure a sale to his works^ 
thr<vws out his slandtr against the good, and poisons 
the young and virtue us by tales of wantonness and 
inde* ency, is, a writer of spirit, and only labouring 
in h'H vocal i<»n. 

To take characters in the gross: the gamester, 
¥9ho cheats you at |>l'ay; the man of pleasure, who 
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corrupts the chastity of your wife; the friend, who 
tricks you in a horse : the steward, who defrauds you 
in his accounts^ the bntler, who rob* you of your 
wine; the footman, who steals your linen; the 
housekeeper, who overcharges you in her bills ; the 
gardener, who sends your fruit to market; the 
grnom, who starves your horses to put their allow- 
ance in hi8 pocket ; in short, the whole train of ser- 
vants, who impose upon you in the several articles 
entrusted to their care, are only receiving their 
lawful perquisites, and labouring in their voca- 
tions. 

I know but one set of men, who ought commonly 
to be excepted in this general charge; and those are 
the firojectors. The schemes of all siu h men are 
usually too romantic to impose upon the credulity of 
the world; and not being able to pbmHer their em- 
ployers, they are labouring in tlieir vocations to 
cheat only themselves. 

I would not be misonderstood upon this occasion, 
as if I meant to advise all peoplt^ to be honest, and 
to do as they would be done by in their several vo- 
cations: far be it from ine to intend any such 
thing : I am as well assured as they are thai it 
would not answer their purposes. The tyrant 
would have no glory without conquests; his mi- 
nisters no followers without bribes; the patriot no 
place without opposition ; the man in office no 
perquisites without fraud ; the divine no pluralities 
without time-serving ; the lawyer no clients with- 
out lying; the physician no practice without apo- 
thecaries; the tradesman no country-house without 
exacting; the fine lady no rouis without cheating; 
the infidel no fame without proselytes; and the au- 
thor no dinner without slander and w intonness: the 
gamester would be undone; the man of pleasure 
inactive; the gentleman-jockey would sell his 
horse at half price ; and the steward, the butleri 
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the footman, the housekeeper, the gardener, the 
groom, and the whole train of servants lose their 
necessary perquisites. 

The old maxim, that honesty is the best po- 
licy," has been long ago exploded ; but I am 
firmly of opinion, that the appearance of it might, 
if well put on, promote a man's interest, though 
the reality must destroy it. I would therefore re- 
commend it to persons in all vocations (if it be but 
by way of trial, and for the novelty of the thing) 
to put on now and then the appearance of a little 
honesty. Mo«;t men have a natural dislike to be 
cheated with their eyes open; and though it is the 
fashion of the times to wear no concealment, yet 
to deceive behind the mask of integrity, has been 
deemed the most effectual method. To farther this 
end, the appearance of a small portion of religion 
would not be amiss ; but I woul3 by no means have 
this matter overdone, as it commonly is. Going to 
prayers every day, or singing psalms on a Sunday 
in a room next the street, may look a little suspici- 
ous, and set the neighbours upon the watch : nor 
would I advise that a tradesman should stand at the 
shop door with a prayer-book in his hand, or that 
a lawyer should carry the Whole Duty of Man in 
his bag to Westminster Mall, and read it in court 
as often as he sits down: there are other methods 
that may answer the purpose of cheating much 
better. A yea and nay conversation, interrupted 
with a few sighs and groans for the iniquities of 
the wicked, loud responses at church, and long 
graces at meals, with here and there a godly book 
lying in the window, or in places most in sight, 
will be of singular utility ; and farther than this I 
would by no means advise. 

To all those gentlemen and ladies who follow no 
vocations, and who have therefore no immediate in- 
terest in cheating, I would recommend the practice 
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of honesty before the appearance of it. As suoh 
persons stand in no need of a cloak, I shall say no- 
thing to them of religion, only that the reality of it 
might be useful to them in afflictions ; or if ever 
they should take it into their heads that they must 
one day die, it might possibly alleviate the bitter- 
ness of 80 uncommon a thought. To do as they 
would be done by, would in ail probability render 
thetn happier in themselves, and lead to the enjoy- 
ment of new pleasures in the happiness of others. 



Thursday t August 12. 

WE are accused by the French, and perhaps but 
too justly, of having no word in our language 
which answers to their word police, which theref«»re 
we have been obliged to adopt, not having, as they 
say, the thing. 

It does not occur to me that we have any oAe 
word in our language (I hope not from the same 
reason) to express the ideas which they compre- 
hend under their word Us morurs^ Manners are too 
little, morals too much I should define it thus: 

A general exterior decency, fitness, and pro- 
priety of conduct in the common intercourse of 
life." 

Cicero, in his Office.^ makes use of the word rftf- 
corum in this sense, to express what he tells us the 
Greeks signified by their word (I will not shock the 
eyes of njy polite readers with Greek types) to 
prtpon. 

The thing however is unquestionably of im- 
portance, by whatever word it may be dignified or 
degraded, disiingnished or mistaken: It shall 
therefore be the subject of this paper to explain 
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and recommend it, and upon this occasion I shall 
ado|)t the word decorum. 

But as I have some private reasons for desiring 
not to lessen the sale ol these my lucubrations, i 
must premise, that notwithstanding this serious in- 
troduction, I am not going to preach either reli- 
gious or moral duties. On the contrary, it is a 
scheme of interest which I mean to communicate, 
and which, if the supposed characteristic of the 
present age be true, must, 1 , should apprehend, 
be high y acceptable to the generality of my 
readers. 

I take it for granted, that the most sensible and 
informed part ot* mankind, I mean people of fa- 
shion, pur5.ue singly their own interests and plea- 
sure ; that they desire as far as possible to enjoy 
them exclusively, and to avail themselves of the 
simplicity, the ignorance, and the prejudices of the 
vulgar, who have neither the same strength of mind, 
nor the same advantages of education. Now it is 
certain that nothing would more contribute to that 
desirable end, than a strict observance of this 
decorum, which, as I have already hinted, does not 
extend to religious or moral duties, does not pro- 
hibit the solid enjoyments of vice, but only throws 
a veil of decency between it and the vulgar* con- 
ceals part of its native deformity, and prevents 
scandal and bad example. It is a sort of pepper- 
corn quit-rent paid to virtue, as an acknowledg- 
ment of its superiority ; but, according to our pre- 
sent constitution, is the easy price of freedom, not 
the tribute of vassalage. 

Those, who would be respected by others, must 
first respect themselves. A certain exterior purity 
and dignity of character commands respect, pro- 
cures credit, and invites conftdence; bnt the pub- 
lic exercise and ostentation of vice has all the con- 
trary effects. 
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The middle class of people in this country, 
though generally straining to imitate their betters, 
have not yet shaken off the prejudices of their edu- 
cation ; very many of them still believe in a Su- 
preme Being, in a future state of rewards and 
punishments, and retain some coarse, homespun no- 
tions of moral good and evil. The rational system 
of materialism has not yet reached iheni ; and in 
my opinion, it may be full as well it never should; 
fur as I am not of levelling principles, I am for pre- 
serving a due subordination from inferiors to supe- 
riors, which an equality of profligacy must totally 
destroy. 

A fair character is a more lucrative thing than 
people are generally aware of; and I am informed 
that an eminent money scrivener has lately calcu- 
lated with great accuracy the advantage of it, and 
that it has turned out a clear profit of thirteen and 
a half per cent, in the general transactions of life; 
which advantage, frequently repeated, as it must 
be in the course of the year, amounts to a very 
considerable object. 

To proceed to a Yew instances. If the courtier 
would but wear the appearance of truth, promise 
less and perform more, he would acquire such a 
degree of trust and confidence, as would enable him 
to strike on a sudden, and with success, some 
splendid stroke of perfidy, to the infinite advantage 
of himself and his party. 

A patriot, of all people, should be a strict ob- 
server of this decorum, if he would (as it is to be 
presumed he would) bear a good price at the court 
market. The love of his dear country, well acted 
aiid little felt, will certainly get him into good 
keeping, and perhaps procure him a handsome set- 
tlement for life; but if his prostitution be flagrant, 
he is only made use of in cases of the utmost ne- 
cessity^ and even then only by cullies. 1 must ob* 
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serve by the bye, that of late the market has been 
a little glutted with patriots, and consequently they 
do not sell quite so well. 

Few masters of families are. I should presume, 
desirous to be robbed indiscriminately by all their 
servants; and as servants in general are more 
afraid of the devil, and less of the gallows, than of 
their masters, it seems to be as imprudent as inde- 
cent to remove that wholesome fear, either by their 
examples, or their philosophical dissertations, ex- 
ploding in their presence, though ever so justly, 
all the idle notions of future punishments, or of 
mor.d good and evil. At present, honest faithful 
servants rob their masters conscientiously only in 
their respeciive stations; but take away those 
checks and restraints which the prejudices of their 
education have laid them under, they will soon rob 
indiscriminately, and out of their several depart- 
ments : which would probably create some little 
confusion in families, especially in numerous ones. 

I caimot omit observing, that this decorum ex- 
tends to the little triflmg offices of common life; 
such as seeming to take a tender and atVectionate 
pai t in the health or fortune of your acquaintance, 
and a readiness and alacrity to serve them, in things 
of little conse(]uence to them, and of none at all to 
you. These attentions bring in good interest; the 
wt ak and the ignorant mistake them for the real 
sentiments of your heart, and give you their esteem 
and f.iendship in return. The wise indeed, 
pay you in yOur own coin, or by a truck of com- 
modities of equal value ; upon which however there 
is no loss ; so that, upon the whole, this commerce, 
skillfully carried on, is a very lucrative one. 

In all my sc hemes for the «^eneral good of man- 
kind, J have always a pariicular attention to the 
utility that may arise liom them to my fair fellow- 
•ubjects, for whom I have the tenderesi and most 
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urffeigned concern ; and I lay hold of this oppor- 
tunity, most earnestly to recommend to them the 
strictest observance ot tiiis decorum. 1 will admit 
that a fine woman, of a certain rank^ cannot have 
too many real vices ; but at ihe same time, I do 
insist upon it, that it is esseniially her interest, not 
to have the appearance of any one. This decorum, 
I confess, will conceal her conquests, and prevent 
her triumphs; but, on the other hand, if she will 
be pleased to retlect, that those conquests are 
known, sooner or Inter, always to end in her 
total defeat, she will not upon an average find herself 
a loser. There are indeed some husbands of such 
humane and hospitable dispositions, that they seem 
determined to share all their happiness with their 
friends and acquaintance so lhat with regard to 
such husbands singly, this decorum were useless : 
but the far greater number are of a churlish and un- 
communicative disposition, troublesome upon bare 
suspicions, and brutal upon proofs. These are ca- 
pable of inflicting upon the fair delinquent the pains 
and penalties of exile and imprisonment at the 
dreadful mansion-scat, notwithstanding the most 
solemn protestations and oaths, backed with the 
most moving tears, that nothing really criminal has 
passed. But it must be owned, that of all negatives, 
that is much the hardest to be proved. 

Though deep pUy be a very innocent and even 
commendable amusement in itself, it is however, 
as things are yet constituted, a great breach, nay 
perhaps the highest violation possible of ihe de^ 
corum in the fair sex. If generally fortunate, it 
induces some suspicion of dexterity ; if unfortunate, 
of debt; arid in this latter case, the ways and 
means for raising the supplies necessary for the 
current year, are sometimes supposed to b« unwar- 
rantable. But what is still much more important, 
is, that the agonies of an ill-run wdl disfigure the 
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finest face in the world, and cau^e most ungraceful 
emotions. I have known a b\d game, suddenly 
produced upon a good game, for a deep stake at 
Bragg or Coniaieice, almost make the vermillion 
turn pale, and elicit from lips where the sweets of 
H^bla dwelt, and where the loves and graces 
played, s-»me murmured oaths, which though 
minced and mitigated a little in their terminations, 
seemed to aif, upun the whole, to be rather unbe- 
coming. 

Another singular advantage which will arise to 
my fair countrywomen of distinction from the ob- 
servance of this decorum is, that they will never 
want some creditable led captain to attend them at 
a minute*s warning to operas, plays, Kanclagh, and 
Vauxhall; whereas I have known some women of 
extreme cmdi'ion, who by ne«;lecting the decorum, 
had sla'terned away their characters to such a de- 
greci as to be obliged, upciii tho-e emergencies, to 
take up with mere toaii-eaters of every equivocal 
rank and character, who by no means graced their 
entry into public places. 

1 o the youni; umnarned ladies I beg leave to re- 
present, that this decorum will make a dilference of 
at least five-and-twef)iy, \( not fifty per cent, in 
their fortunes. The pretty men, who have com- 
monly the honour of attending them, are not in 
general the marrying kind of men; they love them 
too much or too little, know them too well or not 
well enough to ihink of marrying them. The hus- 
bandlike men are a set of awkward fellows with 
good estates, and who, having not got the better of 
vulgar prejudices, lay some stress upon the charac- 
tti'^ of their wives, and the legitimacy of the heirs 
to their estates and titles. These are to he caught 
only by les maurs ; the hook must be bailed with 
the decorum ; the naked one will not do. 

1 must owU| that it seems too severe to deny youni; 
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ladies the innocent amusements of the present times, 
but 1 beg of ihem to recollect, iliat 1 mean only with 
regard to outward appearances ; and I should pre- 
sume that i4te-a-lfttes with the pretty men might be 
contrived and brought about in places less public 
than Kensington Gardens, the two parks^ the high 
roads, or the streets of London. 

Having thus combined, as i flatter myself that I 
have, the solid cnjuyments of vice with the useful 
appearances of virtue, 1 think myself ent tied to the 
thanks of my country in general, and to that just 
praise which Horace gives to the author, qui miscuit 
utile dulci; or, in English, who joins the useful 
with the agreeable. 



Thu7'sday, Sept€7nher 30. 

IT is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the vulgar, for 
it IS both false and absurd, that passionate people 
are the best-natured people in the world. '* They 
are a little hasty, it is true : a trifle will put them 
in a fury ; and while they are in that fury, they 
neither know nor care what they say or do : but 
then, as soon as it is over, they are extremely sorry 
and penitent for any injury or mischief they did.'* 
This panegyric on these choleric, good-natured peo- 
ple, when examined and simplified, amounts in plain 
common sense and English to this: that they are 
good-natured when they are not ill-natured; and 
that when in their fits of rage they have said or done 
things that have brought ihem to the gaol or the 
gallows, lliey are extremely sorry for it. It is in- 
deed highly probable that, ihey are ; but where is 
the reparation to those whose reputations, limbs, or 
lives they have either wounded or destroyed ? '] his 
concern comes too late, and is only for themselves. 
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S^lf-love was the cause of the injury, and is the only 
motive of the repentance. 

Ha l these furious people real good-nature, their 
first nlFente would be iheir last, and they would re- 
solve at all events never to relapse. The moment ihey 
felt their choler rising, they would enjoin themselvei 
an absolute silence and inaction, and by that suddea 
check rather expose themselves to a momentary ridi- 
cule (which, by the way, would be followed by uni- 
versal applause) than run the least risk of being 
irreparably mischievous. 

I know it is said in their behalf, that thi<) impulse 
to wratli is constitutionally so sudden and so strong, 
that they cannot stifle it, even in its birth : but ex- 
perience shows us, that this allegation is notoriously 
false ; for we daily observe, that these stormy per- 
sons both can and do lay i\\os.e gusts of passion, 
when awed by respect, restrained by interest, or 
iniimidatcd by fe.ir. The most outrageous furioso 
does not give a loose lo his anger in presence of his 
sovereign or his mistress; nor the expectant heir in 
presence of the peevish dotard from whom he hopes 
for an inheritance. The soliciting courtier, though 
perhaps under the strongest provocati )ns, from un- 
just delays and broken promises, calmly swallows his 
unavailing wrath, dis«»uises it even under smiles, 
and gently waits tor more favourable moments ; nor 
does the criminal Hy in a passion at his judge or hit 
j^ry. 

There is then bnt one solid excuse to be alleged 
in favour of these people; and if they will frankly 
urge it, I will candidly admit it, because it points 
out its own remedy. I mean, let ihem fairly con- 
fess themselves mad, as they mo^t unquestionably 
are: for what plea can those that are frantic ten 
times a day bring against shaving, bl^-eding, and a 
dark room, when so many much more harmless 
madmen are confined in their cells at Bedlam* for 
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being mad only once in a moon ? Nay, I have been 
assured hy the late ingenious Doctor Monro, that 
such of his patients who were really of a good- 
natured disposition, and who in their lucid intervals 
were allowed the liberty of walking about the hos- 
pital, would frequently, when they found the pre- 
vious symptoms of their returning madness, volun- 
tarily apply for confinement, conscious of the mis- 
chief which they might possibly do if at liberty. 
If those who pretend not to be mad, but who really 
are so, had the same fund of good- nature, they 
would make the same application to their friends, if 
they have any. 

There is in the Menagiana a very pretty story of 
one of these angry gentlemen, which sets their ex- 
travagance ill a very ridiculous light. 

Two gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, 
who was a choleric one, happetied to be mounted on 
a high-mettled horse. The horse grew a little trou- 
blesome, at which the rider grew very angry, and 
whipped and spurred him with great fury ; to which 
the horse, almost as wrnngheaded as his master, re- 
plied with kicking and plunging. The companion, 
concerned for the danger, and ashamed of the folly 
of his friend, said to him coolly, Be quiet, be 
quiet, and show yourself the wiser of the two.'' 

This sort of madness, for I will call it by no other 
name, flows from various causes, of which I shall now 
enumerate the most general. 

Light, unballastfd heads are very apt to be over- 
set by every gust, or even breeze of passion; they 
appreciate things wrong, and think every thing of 
importance but what really h so; hence those fre- 
quent and sudden transitions from silly joy to sillier 
anger, according as the present silly humour is 
gratified or thwarted. This is the never-failing 
characteristic of the uneducated vulgar, who often 
in the same half hour fight with fury, and shake 
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hands with affection. Such heads give themselves 
no time to reason ; and it' you attempt to reason 
with them, they think yoii rally them, and resent 
the affront. They are, in short, overgrown c\nU 
dren, and continue so in the mo^t advanced age. 
Far he it from me to insinuate, what some ill-bred 
authors have bluntly asserted, that this is in general 
the ra«je of the fairest part of our species, whose 
great vivacity does not always allow them time to 
reason consequentially, but hurries them into testi* 
ness upon the least opposition to their will. Rut at 
the same iime, with all the partiality which I have 
for ihem. and nobody c-»n have more than I have, I 
must confess, thai in all their debates I have much 
more aJmirec] the copiousness of their rhetoric than 
the conclusiveness of their logic. 

People of strong animal spirits, warm constita- 
lions, and a cold genius (a most unfortunate and 
ridiculous, though common compnun«l), are most 
irascible animals, and very <Ungfrous in their 
wrath. They are active, puzzling, blundering, 
and petulantly entei^prisin;;; and persevering. They 
are impatient of the least contradiction, having 
neither arguments nor words to reply with; and 
the animal part of their composition hursts out 
into furious explosions, which have often rais« 
chievous consequences. Nothing is too outrageous 
or criminal for them to say or do in these fits ; but 
aa the beginning of their phrenzy is easily discover- 
able by their glaring eyes, inflamed countenances, 
and rapid motions, the company, as conservators 
of the peace (which, by the way, every man is till 
the authority of a magistrate can be procured), 
shoul.l forcibly seize these madmen, and conBnc 
them in the mean time, in some dark closet, vault, 
or coal-hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain of common 
honesty (for such there are) are wonderfully com- 
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bustible. The honourable is to support and pro- 
tect the dishonest part of their character. The con- 
sciousness of their guilt makes them both sore and 
jealous. 

There is another very irascible sort of human 
animals, whose madness proceeds fr^m pride. These 
are generally the people, who having just fortunes 
sufficient to live idle and useless to society, create 
themselves gentlemen, and are scrupulously tender 
of the rank and dignity which they have not. They 
require the more respect, from being conscious that 
they have no ri^ht to any. They construe every 
thing into a slight, ask explanations with heat, and 
misuiulertand them wiih fury. Who are you ? What 
are you ? Do you know who you speak to? 1 will 
teach you to be silent to a gentleman," are their 
daily idioms of speech, which frequently end in 
assault and battery, to the great emolument of the 
Roundhouse and Crown Office. 

I have known many young fellows, who. at their 
first setting out into the world, or in the army, have 
simulat^^d a passion which they did nut feel, merely 
as an iiuiicalion of spirit, which word is falsely 
looked upon as synonymous with cnnrage. They 
dre^s and look fierce, swear enormou'^ly » and ra^e 
furiously, seduced by that popular word 'spirit. But 
I beg leave to inform these mistaken young g»*ntle. 
men, whose error 1 compassionate, that the true 
spirit of a rational bein^ consists in cool and sie'^dy 
resolution, which can only be the result of reflection 
and virtue. 

I am verv sorry to be obliged to own, that there 
is not a more irritable part ol the species ihaii my 
brother authors. Criiicism, censure, or even the 
slightest disapprobation of iheir immortal works, ex- 
cite their most furious indignation. It is true in'- 
deed, that they express their resentment in a manner 
less dangerous both to others and to themselves. 
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Like incensed porcupines, they dart their quills at 
the objects of iheir wrath. The wounds given by 
these shafts are not mortal, and only painful in 
proportion to the distance from whence they fly. 
Those which are discharged (as by much the greatest 
numbers are) from great heights, such as garrets or 
four pair of stair rooms, are puffed away by the 
wind, and never hit the mark; but those which are 
let off from a first or second floor are apt to occasion 
a litilf smarting, and sometimes festering, especially 
if the party wounded be unsound. 

Our Great Creator has wisely given us passions, 
to rouse us into action, and to engage our gratitude 
to him by the pleasures they procure us ; but at the 
same lime he has kindly given us reason sufficient, 
if we will but give that reason fair play, to control 
those passions; and has delegated authority to say 
to them, as he said to the waters, Thus far shall 
ye go, and no farther.'* The angry man is his own 
severest ' tormentor ; his breast knows no peace, 
while his raging passions are restrained by no sense 
either of religious or moral duties. What would 
be his case, if his unforgiving example (if I may 
use such an expression) were followed by his All- 
merciful Maker, whose forgiveness he can only 
hope for in proportion as he himself forgives and 
loves his fellow-creatures. 



Thursday, Oclobef' 21, 

AN extravagant passion for collecting flowers, and 
which obtained the name of Tulipomania, or Tulip 
madness, is said to have become, not many years 
ago, the subject of a restrictive law in one of the 
most frugal countries in Europe. 

Indeed few nations or ages are without their mad- 
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nesses; and as it is remarked by physicians ihat 
^▼ery year has its peculiar disease, so we may ob- 
serve lhat every country, in the course of less than 
half a century, has its peculiar Mania. 

At present the political Mania is pretty violent 
in these kingdoms; but I believe, upon a little at- 
tention, that we shall find the genteel Mania to have 
a long while extended itself with most general in- 
fluence among us. 

The mere word genteel seems to have had so 
singular an efficacy in the very sound of it, as to 
have done more to the confounding all distinctions, 
and promoting a levelling principle, than the philo- 
sophic reflections of the most [>rofound teacher of 
republican maxims. 

To do the genteel thing, to wear the genteel 
thing, a genteel method of education and living, or 
a genteel way of becoming either a knave or a bank- 
rupt, has ruined as many once worthy families as a 
plague or a civil war, and rooted out of this country 
more real virtues than can be replanted in it for 
niany^ centuries. 

A.sfrnse of duties in our several relations is pro- 
digiously ungenteel. It is the prerogative of this 
age to do every thing in the genteelest manner. 
And though our ancestors were good honest people, 
yet to be sure their notions were very ungenteel. 
Nothing now seems duller than their apophthegms, 
and their reasoning is as unfashionable as the cut of 
their coats. 

The imitating every station above our own seems 
to be the first principle of the genteelest mania, 
and operates with equal efficacy upon the tenth 
cousin of a woman of quality, and her acquaintance, 
who retails gentility among her neighbours in the 
Borough. 

So deeply are- all ranks of people impressed with 
the genteel, that Mrs. Betty is of opmion that routs 
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would be very genteel in the kitchen : and it is 
no surprising thing for a Monmouth Street broker to 
assure a basket woman that the old gown he would 
sell to her is perfectly genteel. 

This genteel disease shows itself under very 
different appearances. I have known a healthy 
young girl scarce a fortnight in town, but it has 
affected her voice, distorted her countenance, and 
almost taken away the use of her limbs, attended 
with a constant giddiness of the head, and a rest* 
lessness of being long in a place ; till at last, re« 
peated colds caught at Vauxhall, a violent fever at 
a ridotto, something like a dropsy at a masquerade, 
and the small-pox in succession, with a general 
desertion of admirers, have restored her to her senses 
and her old aunts in the country. 

Florio made a good figure in the university, as 
a sensible, sob^-r young fellow, and an excellent 
scholar: till, unluckily for Inm, a scheme to town 
inspired him with the notions of centility, usually 
contracted at the Shakspeare and a bagnio. In- 
stead of his once rational friendships at the seats of 
literature, his passion now was to enjoy the vanity 
of walkingr arm in arm with right honourables in all 
public places; to his former acquaintance (if it 
was sometimes impossible to avoid the meeiins: such 
disagreeable people), he scarce condescended to 
bow, and nothing under the heir apparent of an 
earl could make him tolerably civil. In a short 
tinie he became, at the taverns of the first fashion, 
the principal judge of the true relish, and the 
umpire of debates in every partv at whist. His 
equipajje, house, and liveries, were the model of 
gentility to men who had less genius for invention, 
though more fortune than himself: till having re- 
duced the little patrimony left him by a frugal 
father, he was cured of the genteel by a poor reuimen 
»D the Fleet. J v b 
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Dick Ledger was a plain honest man ; his ancestors 
had been tradesmen for five generations, and to the 
fortune which they had -already accumulated for 
him, Dick, by his industry, had added about ten 
thousand pounds: when unfortunately the symptoms 
of the genteel mania appeared in the family. Mrs. 
Ledger's head was first turned, immediately after 
her paying a visit to a very distant relation of 
fashion at the other end of the town. Her daughter 
soon caught the infection ; and it was unanimously 
determined by the voice of the whole family, not- 
withstanding Mr. Ledger's opinion to the contrary, 
that it was right for a woman in her situation to 
make some appearance; that it was Mr. Ledger^s 
duty, if he had any regard for her and his children, 
to Jive a little genteel, and introduce his family 
properly into life : that it was very absurd in 
Mr. Ledger to think of making Tommy a soap- 
boiler, and that a lad of his parts should be brought 
up to some genteel profession. The result of these 
important deliberations was a coach and four horses, 
as many footmen, a fine seat in the country, and 
a town-house in Grosvenor Square for the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Ledger. 

Tommy, after taking lodgings for one year in the 
politest college at Oxford, spending there five hun- 
dred pounds, and becoming a perfect adept in tennis, 
set out upon his travels under the care of a French 
valet de chambre, to learn the Norman accomplish- 
ments at Caen; and at length having left his 
modesty at Paris, his sobriety in Germany, his mo- 
rality at Venice, and all religion at Rome, he re- 
turned, neither fit for a soap-boiler nor a gentleman, 
witll too much pride for the former, and too little 
improvement for the latter. The sum of all was, 
that the reputation of the young ladies became some- 
what equivocal, and Mrs. Ledger herself was thought 
to be no better than she should be. Mr. Ledger 
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ioon after »aw his name among the numerous list of 
bankrupts in the Gazette. However, by returning 
into the air of the city he quickly grew better, but 
it is thought that Mrs. Ledger will never recover. 

" To Mr. Fitz-Adam. 

" Sir, 

" I have a brother at Cambridge, who is a 
scholar, which I am not, because I am eldest. 
While he is vvriiiog a learned history of the fashions 
of the pan ages in polite antiquity, I am here in 
town mventing new ones for the ornament of the 
present. He has studied whole volumes as big as 

bibles, about the shape of the Roman shoes, 
tlie half-moons upon senatorial buskins, and the 
grasshopper pompons worn by the ladies at Athens. 
Being well acquainted with busts and coins, he has 
settled with great critical exactness the origin of 
head-dresses and the chronology of periwigs ; and 
he says that he is now at last, after several years' 
meditation and reading, able to convince the world, 
mat cap* and lappets were invented by the Eayplians. 
a.,d that the Greeks used pa,te in dr'es^ingK hair.' 
As to myself. I am the first man who introduced 
the long walk.n«-Micks. As soon as the public 

hrr.h"^"'^ ^ ^"'^ generally 

have the distance of the smartest youn" fellows 
about town in the novelty of my habif. rinlendTo 
n roduce roll-up stockings and high-heels this win- 
like tL„ I h r'"^ -""J* should 

Zl\.T- ' g'•»"•^'■alher•s picture in our 
great hall ,n tne country. An old gentleman, with 
whojr, ! condescend now and ihen to%onverse (wh^ 

wl.t remonstrates to me, 

what a „,:u| way of d,e<sini. I have ^ot i„,o. I 

*e himself u a fop but of twenty years' standing - 
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and as my acquaintance assure roe that I have the 
genteelest fancy in the world, pray now come and 
see nie at George's (for you will easily know me), 
and tell me if you don't, think .so. 

" Yours, 

" Nicholas Novel." 

Advertisement. 

This is to acquaint those who are inclined to 
encourage every polite attempt in this nation^ that 
an Academy will shortly be opened at a proper 
distance from the city, calculated in the genteelest 
taste for the reception of persons who would choose 
to be fashionable. None whose families are in trade 
will be admitted, but the best company orily. The 
price of boarding is a hundred guineas a quarter, 
and every thing else in proportion. All personal 
accomplibhments are taught in the same manner 
as abroad, and great care will be taken to inspire 
them with the genteelest sentiments upon all sub- • 
jecis, whether political, moral, or religious. As to 
the latter, the young gentlemen may be brought up , 
in any way their friends think most convenient. 
Several phaetons and curricles will be kept for their 
amusement; and as the conversation of ladies is so 
necessary to form the douceur of their manners, the 
agriment of such a society will not be wanting. A 
gentleman, who has studied under Mr, Hoyle, will 
teach them to play at cards gratis. 

" N, B. — Judges, bishops or any great officers, 
that happen to be a little awkward in their address, 
may have an opportunity of learning to dance 
privately, or shall be waited upon at home, if they 
desire it.'* 
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Thursday, January 31, 1754. 

Ordine mentis 

Mores, et studia, et popuios, et preslia dicam. 

Their studies and pursuits in order shown, 
^Tis mine to mark the manners of the town. 

AS I have assumed the character of Censor-General, 
1 shall follow the example of the old Roman censor ; 
the first part of whose duty was to review the 
people, and distribute them into their several divi- 
sions. I shall therefore enter upon my office by 
taking a cursory survey of what is usually called 
the Town. In this I shall not confine myself to 
the exact method of a geographer, but carry the 
reader from one quarter to another, as it may suit 
my convenience, or best contribute to his enter- 
tainment. 

When a comedian, celebrated for his excellence 
in the part of Shylock, first undertook that cha- 
racter, he made daily visits to the centre of busi- 

2 b3 
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nets, the 'Change ^n<\ the adjacent coffee houses; 
th?it by a frequent intercourse and conversation 
with '' the unforeskinnM race," he might habituate 
hima-^f to their air and deportment. A like de>ire 
of pene'rating in»o the most secret springs of action 
In these people his often led me there; but I was 
never more diverted than at Garraway's a few days 
before the drawing of the lottery. I not only could 
read hope, fear, and all the various passions ex- 
cited by a love of gain, strongly pictured in the 
faces of those who came to buy, but I remarked 
with no less delight the many little artifice* made 
use of to allude adventurers, as well as the visible 
alterations in the looks of the sellers, according as 
the demand for tickets gave occasion to raise or 
lower their price. So deeply were the counte* 
nance<< of these bubble-brokers impressed with an 
attention to the main chance, and tli^ir minds 
seemed so dead to all other sensations, that one 
might almost doubt, where money is out of the case, 
whether a Jew *' has eyes, hands, organs, dimen* 
sions, senses, affections, passions." 

From Garraway's it is but a short step to a 
gloomy class of mortals, not less intent on ^ain 
than the stockjobber : I mean the dtspensers of life 
and death, who flock together, like birds of prey 
watching for carcases, at Batson's. I never enter 
this place, but it serves as a memento mori to me. 
What a formal assemblage of sab'e suits and tre* 
rni nilous perukes ? I have often met here a most 
inti iiate acquaintance, whom I have scarce known 
again; a sprightly young fellow, with whom I 
have s,)ent many a jully hour ; but being just 
dubbed a graduate in ph\sic, he has gained such 
an entire conquest over the risible muscles, that he 
hardly vouchsafes at any time to smile. I have 
heard him ha. angue, with nil the oracular impor- 
tance of a veteran, on the possibility of Cauning'i 
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subsisting for a whole month on a few bits of bre^^d; 
and he is now preparing a t;eati'*»*, in which w'ni 
be set forth a new and infiaiHible method to prevent 
the spreading of the pl ague from France into Eng- 
land Batson's has been reckoned the seat of so- 
lemn stupidity : yet it is not totally devoid of taste 
and common sense. They have among them phy- 
sicians, vvh ) can cope with the mo t eminent 
lawyers or divines: and critics, who can relish the 
sal volatile of a witty composition, or determine 
how much fire is requisite to sublimate a tragedy 
secundum urttm. 

Emerging from these dismal regions, I am glad 
to breathe the pure air in St. Paul*j« coffee house : 
where (as I profess the highest veneration for our 
clergy) I cannot contemplate the magnihcfnce of 
the cathedral without reflecting on the abject con- 
dition of those ** tattered crapes/' who are said to 
ply here for an occasional burial or sermon, with 
the same regularity as the happier drudges, who 
salute us with the cry of" Coach, Sir?" or "Chair, 
your honour ? 

And here my publisher would not forgive me 
was 1 to leave the neighbourhood without taking 
notice of the Chapter coffee house, which is 
frequented by those encouragers of literature, and 
(as they are styled by an n.minent critic) not the 
worst judges of merit, the booksellers." The con- 
versation here naturally turns upon the newest 
publications; but their criticisms art' somewh'-tt sin- 
gular. When they say a good book, they do not 
mean to pr iise the style or sentiment, but the qui«-k 
and extensive sale of it. That book in the pUri*<e 
of tlje Coiuer is best, which sells most : and if the 
demanil for Unarles shou.d be greater tnanfor Pope, 
he would have the high^ st place on the rubric-post. 
There are also many parts of every work liable to 
th^ir remarks^ which fail not Within the notice of 
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' less accurate observers. A few nights ago 1 saw 
one of these gentlemen take up a sermon, and 
ifter seeming to peruse it for some time with great 
attention, he declared, it was very good Eng- 
lish/' The reader will judge whether I was most 
surprised or diverted, when 1 diRcovercd, that he 
was not commending the purify and elegance of the 
diction, but the beauty of the type ; which, it 
seems, is known among the printers by that ap- 
pellation. We must not, however, think the mem- 
bers of the Conger strangers to the deeper parts of 
literature; for as carpenters, smiths, masons, and 
all mechanics smell of the trade they labour at, 
booksellers take a peculiar turn from their connec- 
tions with books and authors. The character of 
the bookseller is commonly formed on the writers 
in his service. Thus one is a politician or a deist ; 
another affects humour, or aims at turns of wit and 
repartee ; while a third perhaps is grave, moral, 
and sententious. 

The Temple is the barrier, that divides the city 
and suburbs : and the gentlemen who reside there, 
seem influenced by the situation of the place they 
inhabit Templars are, in jjeneral, a kind of 
citizen-courtiers. They aim at the air and mien 
of the drawing room ; but the holiday smartness 
of a prentice, heightened with some additional 
touches of the rake or coxcomb, betrays itself in 
every thing they do. The Temple, however, is 
stocked wiih it^ peculiar beaux, wits, poets, critics, 
and every character in the gay world: and it is a 
thousand pities, that so pretty a society should be 
disgraced with a few dull fellows, who can submit 
to puzzle themselves with cases and reports, and 
have not taste enough to follow the genteel method 
of studying the law. 

1 shall now, like a true student of the Temple, 
hurry from thence to Covent Garden, the acknow- 
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ledged region of gallantry, wit, and criticism ; and 
hope to be excused for not stopping at George's 
in my way, as the Bedford aflbrd^t a greater vari^ ^y 
of nearly the same cbirarters. 'J his coffee house 
is every night crowded with men of parts. Al.iiust 
every one you meet in a polite scho ar and a wit. 
Jokes and bon mots are echoed from box to box ; 
every branch of iiteratuie is critically examined, 
and the merit of every pioduction of tiie press, or 
performance at the theatres* weighed and deter- 
mined. This school (to which I am iiiy>elf m- 
debted for a great part of my educa'iu;i, and in 
which, thout^h unworthy, I am now arrived at the 
honour of beinsf a public leciuier) had bred up 
many authors, to the amazing eniertainmenl aud 
instruction of their readers. Button's, tne grand 
archetype of the Bedford, nas frrqueiued by Addi- 
son, Steele, Pope, and the rest oi that celebrated 
set, who flourished at the beniinung of this cen- 
tury ; and was regarded with just deference ou 
account of the real geniuses who trequenie.l it. 
But we can now boast men of superior aij hties j 
men, who without anyone acquired exceiien* e, 
by the mere dint of an happy assurance, can e\. ct 
the same tribute of veneration, and lect ive it as 
due to the illustrious characters, the >cribblers, 
players, fid<ilers, gamblers, that make so large a 
part of the company at the Bedford. 

I shall now take Leave of Covent Garden, and 
desire the reader's company to White's. Here 
(as V'anbrugh says of ix)cket's) he may have a 
dish no bigger than a " saucer, that shall cost him 
fifty shillings/' 'Ihe great people, wht> frequ«'nt 
this place, do not interrupt their politer amuse- 
ments, like the wretches at Garraway's, with 
business, any farther than to go down to VVe^tmin- 
iter one sessions to voie for a bill, and the next to 
repeal it. Nor do they trouble themselves with 
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literary debates, as at the Bedford. Learning is 
beneath the notice of a man of quality. They em- 
ploy themselves more fashionably at whist for the 
trifle of a thousand pounds the rubber, or by making 
bets on the lie of the day. 

From this very genteel place the reader must 
not be surprised, if I should convey him to a cellar, 
or a common porter house. For as it is my pro- 
vince to delineate and remark on mankind in ge- 
neral, vhnever becomes my disciple must not re* 
fuse to follow me to the Star and Garter, to the 
Goose and Gridiron, and be content to climb after 
we up to an author's garret, or give me leave to 
introduce him to a rout. In my present cursory 
-view of the town I have, indeed, confined myself 
principally to coffee houses; though I constantly 
visit all places that afford any matter for specula- 
tion. I am a Scotchman at Forest's, a Frenchman 
at Slaujihter's, and at the Cocoa Tree I am an 
Englishman. At the Kobin Hood 1 am a politi- 
cian, a logician, a geometrician, a physician, a 
metaphysician, a casuist, a moralist, a theologist, a 
mythologist, or any thing— hut an atheist. 
W herever the world is, 1 am. You will therefore 
hear of nie sometinies at the theatres, sometimes 
peihaps at the opera ; nor shall I think the exhi- 
bitions of Sadler's Wells, or the little theatre in 
the Hay market beneath my notice; but may one 
day or other give a dissertation upon tumbling, or 
(if they should again become popular) a critique on 
dog'N and nionkt ys. 

Though the town is the walk 1 shall generally 
appear m, let it not be imagined, that vice and 
folly will shoot up unnoticed in the country. My 
cousin Village has undertaken that province, and 
will send me the freshest advices of every fault or 
foible that takes root there. But as it is my chief 
ambition to please and instruct the ladies, I shall 
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embrace every opportunity of devoting my labours 
to their service ; and I may with justice congratu- 
late myself upon the happiness of living in an age 
when the female part of the world are so studious 
to find employment for a Censor. 

The character of Mr. Town is, I flatter myself, 
too well known to need an explanation. How 
far, and in what sense, I propose to be a 
Connoisseur, the reader will gather from my gene- 
ral motto : — 

» ■ ■ ■ ■ Non de vilUs domibusve alieriis, 

Nec maid necne Lepos saltet ; sed quod magis ad nos 

PertineL et nescire malum est, agitamus, 

HOR. 

Who better knows to build, and who to dance. 
Or this from Italy, or that from France, 
Our Connoisseur will ne*er pretend to scan, 
But point the follies of mankind to man. 
Til' important knowledge of ourselves explain, 
Which not to know all knowledge is but vain. 

As critic and censor-general, I shall take the 
liberty to animadvert on every thing that appears 
to nrte vicious or ridiculous ; always endeavouring 
" to hold, as it were, the mirror up to nature, to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time his form and 
pressure/' 



— ~ Studeo, biillatis ut mihi nugis 
Pagina turgescat^ dare pondus idonea/mno. 

Persius, 

A tale in sounding phrase T strive to tell, 
With pompous trifles that my page may swell ; 
That wordy trappings the thin sense may cloke^ 
Aad add imaginary weight to smoke. 

TdUASSOUW, the son of Kqvussomo, was Kon* 
quer or chief captain over the si&teen nations 
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of Caffraria, He was descended from N*oh and 
Hingn'oh, who dropt from »he moon, and his 
powrr extended over all the Kraals of the Hot- 
tentots. 

This prince was remarkable for his prowess and 
activity: his speed was like the torren', that rushes 
down the precipice ; and he would overtake the 
wild ass in her tlight : his arrows brouiiht down 
the eagle from the cloud*-; tl»e lion fell bef(»rc 
him, and his lance drank the blood of the rhino- 
ceros. He fathomed the waters of the deep, and 
butl'eted the billows in ihe ttmpest : he drew the 
rock Bsh from their lurking holes, and rifled the 
beds of coral. Trained from his infancy in the 
exercise of war, to wield the hassagay with dex- 
terity, and break the wild hulls to battle; he 
was a stranger to the sot\ dalliance of love, and 
beheld wiih indilference the thick-lipped damsels 
of Gongeman, and the flal-nosed beauties of 
Hauteniqua, 

As Tquassouw was one day giving instructions 
for spreading toils for the elk, and digging pitfals 
for the elephant, he received information, that a 
tiger prow ling for prey was committing ravages on 
the Kraals of the Chamtouers. He snatched up 
his bow of olive wood, and bounded, like the roe- 
buck on the mountains, to their assistance. He 
arrived just at the instant, when the enraged animal 
was about to fasten on a virgin, and aiming a 
poisoned arrow at his heart, laid him dead at her 
feet. The virgin threw herself on the ground, and 
covered her head with dust, to thank her deliverer: 
but when she rose, the princ^ was daazled with 
her charms. He was struck with the glossy hue 
of her complexion, which shone like the jelly 
down on the black hogs of Hessaqua : he was 
ravished with the pressed gristle of her nose; 
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and his eyes dwelt with admiration on the 
flaccid beauties of her breasts, which descended to 
her navel. 

Knonmquaiha (for that was the virgin's name) 
was dauglitei' to the Kouqueqaa or leader of the 
KraaU who bred her up with all the delicacy of her 
sex. She was fed with the entrails of goats, she 
sucked the eggs of the ostrich, and her drink was 
the milk of ewes. After gazing for some time 
upon her charms, the prince iu great transport 
embraced the soles of her feet : then ripping the 
beast he had just killed, took out the caul, and 
hung it about her neck, in token of his afl'ection. 
He afterwards stript the tiger of his skin, and send- 
ing it to the Kouquequa, her father, demanded the 
damsel in marriage. 

The eve of the full moon was appointed for the 
celebranon of the nuptials of Tquassouw and 
Knonmquaiha. When the day arrived, the magni- 
ficence, in \vhich the bridegroom was arrayed, 
amazed all Caffraria. Over his shoulders was cast 
a Crosse, or mantle of wild cat-skins : he cut san- 
dals for his feet from the raw hide ol" an elephant : 
he had hunted down a leopard, and of the spotted 
fur formed a superb cap for his head ; he girded 
his loius with the intestines, and the bladder of the 
beast he blew up, and fastened to his hair. 

Nor had Knonmquaiha been less employed in 
adorning her person. She made a varnish of the 
fat of goats mixed with soot, with which she 
anointed her whole body, a-s she stood beneath the 
rays of the un : her locks were clotted with 
melted grease, and powdered with tl-^.t yellow dust 
of Buchu: her face, which shone like the polished 
ebony, was beautifully varied with spots of red earth, 
and appeared like the sable curtain of the night 
bespangled with stars : she sprinkled her limbs with 
wood-ashes, and perfumed them with the dung of 
VOL. v. 2 c 
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the Stinkbingsem. Her arms and legs were en- 
twined with the shining entrails of an heifer: from 
her neck there hun{j a pouch composed of the sto- 
mach of a kid : the wings of an ostrich over- 
shadowed the fleshy promontories behind ; and be- 
fore she wore an apron formed of the shaggy ears of 
a lion. 

The chiefs of the several Kraals, who were sum- 
moned to Rssir?t at their nuptials, formed a circle on 
the ground, sittinj; upon their heels, ynd bowing 
their heads between their knees in token of re- 
verence. In the centre the illustrious prince 
>vith his sable bride reposed upon soft cushicms of 
cow-dung. Then the Surri or chief pnest ap- 
proached them, and in a deep voice chaunted the 
nuptial rites to the melodious grumbling of the 
Gom-Gom; and at the same time (according to the 
manner of CaflVaria) bedewed them plentifully 
with the urinary benediction. The briile and bride- 
groom rubbed in the precious stream with extacy ; 
while the briny drops trickled from their bodies, 
like the oozy surge from the rocks of Chirij<riqua. 

The Hottentots had seen the increase and wane 
of two moons since the happy union of Tquassouw 
and Knonmquaiha, when the Kraals were surprised 
with the appearance ot a most extraordinary per- 
sonage, that came from the savage people who rose 
from the sea, and had lately fixed themselves on 
the borders of Caftraria. His body was enwrapped 
with strange coverings, which concealed every 
part from sight, except his face and hands. Upon 
his skin the sun darted his scorching rays in vain, 
and the colour of it was pale and wan as the watery 
beams of the moon. His hair, which he could put 
on and take oft' at pleasure, was white as the blos- 
soms of the almond tree, and busliy as the fleece of 
the ram. His lips and cheeks resembled the red 
oker, and his nose was sharpened like the beak of 
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an eagle. His language, which was rough and in- 
articulate, was as the language of beasts; nor could 
Tquassouw discover his meaning, till an Hottentot 
(who at the first coming of these people had been 
taken prisoner, and had afterwards made his escape) 
mterpreted between thein. Tliis interpreter in- 
formed the prince, that the stranger was sent from 
his fellow countrymen to treat ahout the enlarge- 
ment of their territories, and that he was called, 
among them. Mynheer Van Snickersnee. 

T(juassouw, who was remarkable for his hu- 
manity, treatfd the savage with extraordinary be- 
nevolence. He spread a mantle of sheep-skins, 
anointed with fat, for his bed; and for his food he 
boiled in their own blood th« tripes of the fattest 
herd^;, that grazed in the rich pastuies of the Hey- 
koms. The stranger in return instructed the prince 
in the manners of the savages, and often amused 
him with sending fire from an hollow engine, 
which rent the air with thunder. Nor was he less 
studious to please the gentle Knonmquaiha. He 
bound bracelets ol polished metal about her arms, 
and encircled her neck wiih beads of glass: he 
filled the cocoa shell with a d» licious liquor, and 
gave it her to drink, which exhiUrated her heart, 
and made her eyes sparkle with joy : he also taught 
her to kindle fire through a tube of c av with the 
dried leaves of Dacha, and to send forth rolls of 
odorous smoke from her mouth. After havini; so- 
journed in the Kraals for the space of haif a moon, 
the stranger was dismissed with magnificent pre- 
sents of the teeth of elephants; and a g-ant was 
made to his countrymen of the fertile me idows of 
Kocheqna, and the forests of Stinkwood, bounded 
by the Palamite river. 

Tquassouw and Knonmquinha continued to live 
together in the most cordial 'atVection; and the 
Surris every night invoked the great. Gounja 
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Ticquoa, who illuminates the moon, that he would 
give an heir to the race of N'oh and Hingn'oh, 
The princess at length manifested the happy tokens 
of pregnancy: while her waist increased daily in 
circumference, and swelled like the gourd. When 
the time of her delivery approached, she was com- 
mitted to the care of the wise women, who placed 
her on a couch of the reeking entrails of a cow 
newly slain, and to facilitate the birth gave her a 
portion of the milk of wild asses, and fomented her 
loins wiih the warm dung of elephants. When the 
throes of child-birth came on, a terrible hurricane 
howled along the coast, the air bellowed with 
thunder, and the face of the moon was obscured as 
with a veil. The Kraal echoed with shrieks and la- 
mentations, and the wise women cried out, that the 
princess was delivered of a monster. 

The olTspring of her womb was white. They 
took the child, and washed him with juice of aloes: 
they exposed his limbs to the sun, anointed them 
with the fat, and rubbed them with the excrement 
of black bulls: but his skin still retained its de- 
tested hue, and the child was still white. The ve- 
nerable Surris were assembled to deliberate on the 
cause of this prodigy; and they unanimously pro- 
nounced, that it was owing to the evil machinations 
of the demon Chanicuna, who had practised on the 
viitue if the princess under the appearance of 
Mynheer Van Snickersnee. 

The incestuous parent and her unnatural offspring 
were judged wnworthy to live. They bowed a 
branch of an olive tree in the forest of Lions, on 
vhich the white monster was suspended by the 
heels; and ravenous beasts feasted on the issue of 
Knonimiuaiha. The princess herself was sentenced 
to the severe pmiishmcnt allotted to the heinous 
crime of adultery. The Kouquequas, who scarce 
twelve moons before hiid met to celebrate her 
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nuptials, were now summoned to assist at her un- 
happy death. They were collected in a circle, 
each of them wielding an huge club of cripple- 
wood. The beauteous criminal stood weeping in 
the midst of them, prepared to receive the first 
blow from ihe hand of her injured husband. Tquas- 
souw in vain assayed to perform the sad office : 
thrice he uplifted his ponderous mace of iron, and 
thrice dropt it ineffectual on tlie ground. At 
length from his reluctant arm descended the fell 
stroke, which lighted on that nose, whose flatness 
and expansion had first captivated his heart. The 
Kouquetjuas then rushing ui with their clubs re- 
doubled tlieir blows on her body, till the pounded 
Knonmquaiha lay as an heap of mud, which there- 
tiring flood leaves on the strand. 

Her battered limbs, now without form and dis- 
tinction, were inclosed in the paunch of a rhino- 
ceros, which was fastened to the point ot a bearded 
arrow, and shot into the ocean, 'iquassouw re- 
mained inconsolable for her loss : he frequently 
climbed the lofty cliffs of (Jhirigriqua. and cast his 
eyes on the watery expanse. One ni^ht as he 
stood ho^vling with the wolves to the moon, lie des- 
cried the piiunch that contained the precious relics 
of Knonrnfjuaiha. dancing on a wave, and Horning 
towards him. Thrice he cried out with a lamenta- 
ble voice, Bo, Bo, Bo: then springing from the 
cliff', he darted like the eagle sousing on his prey. 
The paunch burst asunder heneath his weight; the 
green wave was discohuired with the gure ; and 
Tqua^isouw was enveloped in the mass. He was 
he ird of no more ; and it was believed by the peo- 

Ele, who iCiuained ignorant of his catastrophe, that 
e was snatched up into the moon. 
The fate of this unhappy pair is recorded among 
the nations of the Hottentots to this day ; and their 
raarriage rites have ever since concluded with a 

2 c 3 
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wish, " That the husband may be happier than 
Tquassouw, and the wife more chaste than Knonm- 
quaiha.^' 



Seqtiar afris ignthvs ahsens^ 
Omnibus umbra locfsadero, dabis improbe pirnax, 

* V'lR«, 

Thou to thy crime shalt feel the venpeance due; 
With hell's black fires for ever I'll pursue; 
In every place my injui'd shade shall rise, 
Aud conscience still present n»e to thy eyes. 

TOM DARE-DEVIL, who was so much superior 
to the rest of our bucks that he giiiied the appella- 
tion of Stag, finished a course of continual de- 
bauchories, and was carried fff last week by a 
phrenetic fever. I happened to be present at his 
last moments; and the remembrance of him still 
dwells so strongly on my mind, that I see him, I 
hear him, in all the agonies of despair, starting, 
trembling, and uttering the most horrid execra- 
tions. His conscience at the approach of death hart 
conjured up befon him " ten thousand devils with 
their red hot spits," who assumed the shapes of all 
those whom he h^d in ured, and " came hissing on 
him/' to retaliate their wrongs. Save me, save 
me," he would cry, " trom that bleeding form. He 
was my frit-nd, but I run him through the heart in 
a quaircl about a whore.'' — " Take away that old 
fellow ; he would have carried us to the round 
house, I knocked him down with his own stafl'; 
but I did not think the poor dog would have died 
by it." When the nurse oflVied hin^ a draught to 
take, " Why,'* said he, " w ill you ply me with 
Champagne? 'tis a drmmable fiquor, and I will 
drink no uiore of it." In one of his lucid intervals 
he grasped my hand vehcracntly, and bursting into 
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tears, " Would to God/' said he, I had died 
twenty years ago/' At length his unwilling soul 
parted from the body; and the last words we heard 
from hjm were a faint ejaculation to his Maker, 
whom he had blasphemed all his life. His shock- 
ing exit made me reflect on that fine passage in the 
scriptures, ** Let me die the death of. the righteous, 
and let my latter end be like his," 

The behaviour of this unhappy wretch afforded 
a dreadful instance of the truth of that maxim. 

There is no hell like a troubled conscience/' 

There needs, indeed, no ghost to tell us this /* 
but it were to be wished, that the conscience of 
every living reprobate could work on his imagina- 
tion in the same manner, and raise up such horrid 
apparitions to tonnent him. Where is the wretch 
so hardened, who would not be dismayed at these 
terrors? Or who could persevere in a course of 
wickedness, when every fresh otfence would create 
a new fury to haunt him f'»r his crimes ? 

Let us, for instance, take a view of the most 
glaring circumstances in the life of that arch-infidel 
Tom Dare-Devil ; and let us at the same time con- 
ceive (if possible) what pangs he must have felt, 
had every flagitious act been attended with the 
same phantoms that distracted him ou his deathbed. 
First then, let us contemplate him as a parricide ; 
for so he may be called, who by repeated disobe- 
dience broke the heart of a most affectionate father. 
Could filial ingratitude receive a sharper punish- 
ment, than in the midst of his debaucheries to have 
this father continually before his eyes, expostulat- 
ing with him on his unnatural behaviour? " O my 
son," might he have heard him say, " was it for this 
that thy mother, who died in giving thee life, begged 
me with her last breath to be kind to the boy ? Was it 
for this that the country rung with joy for my being 
blessed with an heir ? O my child, who caa I now 
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call my heii ? That estate, which I was so solicitous 
to improve for thy sake, is dissipated among jockeys, 
gamblers, pimps, and prostitute?. If you should 
ever have a son. may his ingratitude never make you 
think of roe." 

Tom, indeed, took care never to have any vex- 
ation from children : he had too great a spirit to 
bear the shackles of matrimony, and lived in a state 
of celibacy among bagnios. Sometimes he made 
inroads on private life, and disturbed the peace of 
families by debauching the wives and daughters of 
his acquaintance. Among other gallant exploits, he 
decoyed up to town the daughter of a country gen- 
tleman, where he ruined her, and then left her to 
linger under an infamous disease. At length the 
fruits of his amour appeared in a child, which soon 
perished with its unhappy parent in a public hospi- 
tal. By the same magic of the fancy let us raise up 
this poor girl with the infant in her arms, while he 
is wantoning among his doxies, and lording it like 
a bashaw over the vassals of his lust. What re- 
morse mu'st this villain have felt, could he have 
imagined her to have addressed him in the following 
terms: — ** Behold in the loathsome carcase of this 
babe the image of thyself; foul, rotten, ami corrupt. 
How could 1 suft'cr so contemptible a creature to 
draw me from the comfortable protection of my 
parents? ll was just indeed that 1 should fall a vic- 
tim to my folly : but was this diseased infant quick- 
ened only to proclaim my dishonour and thy in- 
famy ? Why hadst thou yet the power left to pro- 
pagate misery even to the innocent ? " 

Toni had often signalized himself as a duellist: 
his conscience, as wc have already mentioned, up- 
braided him at his dying moments with the murder 
of a particular friend. He had once ill luck at 
cards; and being irritated with his losses, and sus- 
pecting foul play on the part of his antagonist, he 
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took him by the nose, which consequently produced 
a challenge. He is hastening to the field of battle: 
but he fancies himself followed by the mnnes of 
bis friend, whom on the same unhallowed ground 
he had lately sacrificed to that idol honour. He 

hears him call " Turn, madman, turn, and look on 

nae. You may remember with what reluctance I met 
you — You forced me to the combat— and I was even 
pleased, that the victory was yours. You deprived 
me of life in an idle quarrel about a creature, whom, 
at your return from the murder of your friend, you 
detected in the arms of another. It was honour 
that induced you to wound the bosom of one you 
loved : the same honour now calls you to give a 
fellow, whom you despise, an opportunity to re- 
taliate the injury done to me. What folly is it to 
put your life into the hands of a scoundrel, who you 
suspect has already robbed you of your fortune ? 
But go on, and let your death rid the world of a 
monster, who is desperate enough to put his own life 
on the hazard, and wicked enough to attempt that 
of another.'* It happened, however, that Tom had 
no occasion for such a monitor, as the person whom 
he went to meet proved as great a coward as 
he was a cheat ; and our hero, after waiting a full 
hour in his pumps, and parrying with the air, had 
no other revenge for the loss of his money iha^i the 
satisfaction of posting him for a scoundrel. 

Though the hero of our story was cut off in the 
prime of his life, yet he may be said, like Nestor, to 
have outlived three generations. All the young 
fellows of spirit were proud to be enrolled in the list 
of his companions ; but as their constitutions were 
more puny than his, three sets of them had dropt 
into the grave, and left him at the head of the fourth. 
He would .often boast of the many promising ge- 
niuses, who had fallen in the vain attempt of keep- 
ing pace with him in thie various scene* of de- 
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bauchery. In this light we may consider him as j^n 
accessary to so many wanton murders. By the ope- 
ration or his conscience, at every tavern he might 
have met with an acquaintance to bar his pa<5sage ; 
and in the midst of his jollity, like Macbeth, he 
might have dashed down his glass, and imagined 
that he saw a departed friend filling the vacant 
chair. 

From the nature of the facts, which have already 
been recorded of Tom Dare-Devil, the reader will 
easily conclude, that he must have been an Atheist. 
No creature, who believed in a Supreme Being, could 
have acted so vilely towards his fellow-creaturea. 
Tom was president of an abominable club, who met 
together every Sunday night to utter the most horrid 
blasphemies. The members of this most scandalous 
society must have heard of the manner of their great 
tutor's death. Let us imagine, therefore, that lh«y 
could 6gure to themselves his ghost appearing to 
them, warning them of their errors, and exhort* 
ing them to repent. They might conceive him 
Betting forth, in the most pathetic manner, the con- 
sequences of their folly, and declaring to them, how 
convinced he now was of the certainty of those 
doctrines, which they daily ridiculed. Such an 
apparition would, indeed, have an effect upon 
common sinners, but in all probability a thorough- 
paced infidel would not be reclaimed, even " though 
one rose from the dead." 

What I have here supposed might have been the 
case of one particular reprobate is in the power of 
every person to put in practice fur himself. Nothing 
is a surer instance of the goodness of the Creator, 
than that delicate inward feeling, so strongly im- 
pressed on every reasonable creature. This mter- 
nal sense, if duly attended to, and diligently cherish- 
ed and kept alive, would check the sinner in hi$ 
career, and make him look back with horror on his 
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cntnes. An ancient is commended for wishing, 
" that he had a window in his breast, that every 
one might see into il:^' but it is certainly of mor« 
consequence to keep ourselves free from the re- 
proach of our own hearts, than from the evil opinions 
of others. We should therefore consider conscience 
as a mirror, in which" ever}' one may see himself re- 
flected, and in which every action is represented in 
its proper colours. 



Facundi caltces quern no7i fecere diserium ! 

HOR. 

The fool sucks wisdom, as he porter sups. 
And coblers grow fine speakers in their cups. 

AS I am willing to do every thing in my power to 
celebrate so illustrious a body as the Robin Hood 
Society, I have taken the first opportunity of laying 
the following letter before the public. , 

" To Mr. Town, 

" Sir, 

That part of your last paper, in which you 
considered the art of speaking, as far as it regards 
theatrical performances, gives me reason to hope, 
that you will not overlook the merits of the Robin 
Hood Society, where that art is practised in its great- 
est perfection. You would do well to recommend 
it to the gentlemen of the theatre to attend those 
Weekly meetings for their improvement as soon as 
possible; and 1 dare say you will join with me in 
giving the same advice to the younger part of our 
clergy and our lawyers, as well as our members of 
parliameot. The stage^ the pulpit^ the bar^ and 
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the senate-house cannot furnish us with such glorious 
examples of the power of oratory as are to be met 
ID this society ; where the most important questions 
in every branch of knowledge are discussed, and 
where the disputants are all of them equally versed 
in religion^ law, politics, ^nd the drama. 

*' The institution of this school of eloquence far 
exceeds any thing that the ancients could boast. 
Every sect, that was known among the Grecians and 
Romans, has its votaries here also. I have seen a 
tailor a Stoic, a shoemaker a Platonist, and a cook 
an Epicurean. They aftVct to entertain a profound 
veneration for Socrates, often preferring him to any 
of the apostles: though, instead of declaring with 
this wise philosopher, that they know nothing, the 
members of the Robin Hood Society profess to know 
every thing. 

" For my own part, I confess myself so charmed 
with their proceedings, that I constantly attend 
them : and when I see all their members assembled, 
with each his pewter mug before him, I cannot help 
preferring this social meeting to any ancient Sym- 
posion whatever; and when I farther observe them 
first take a swig, and then speak with such amazing 
force of argument. 1 am apt to conclude, that truth, 
instead of being hid in a well, as was said by an 
old philosopher, must lay at the bottom of a tankard 
of porter. 

" There is no grace or excellence in oratory, but is 
displayed in the Robin Hood Society to the"grealest 
advantage. Demosthenes being asked what >vas 
the first quality in an orator, replied, action; what 
the second, action ; what the third, action. Upon 
this principle one of the members, for whom 1 have 
a vast respect, is the greatest orator that ever lived. 
He never troubles himself about the order or sub- 
stance of what he delivers, but waves his hand. 
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losses his head, abounds m several new and beauti- 
ful gestures, and from the beginning of his speech 
to the end of it, takes no care but to set it off with 
action. Tully tells us, that it is the business of an 
orator, to prove, delight, and convince/' Proof 
and conviction our society is always sure to give us: 
for else how could it ever come to pass, that so many 
young men should have learned from these disquisi- 
tions, that there is no God, that the soul is mortal^ 
that religion is a jest, and many other truths, which 
they would otherwise never have discovered. The 
nature of their questions is also for the most part 
so entertaining, that the disputes about them cannot 
fail of giving delight, and there is a peculi- 
arity in the oratory of the place, which greatly con- 
duces to that end. The speakers do not always think 
themselves obliged to drive in the dull direct road to 
the point, but indulge themselves in a larger scope, 
that allows room for novelty and entertainment. 
When the question has been concerning the veracity 
of the Bible, I have known a gentleman get up, 
and beginning with William the Conqueror, give 
the audience an abstract of as many reigns as his 
five minutes would allow him to dispatch. I lately 
remember the question to have been, *' Whether a 
bridge from Black Friars to Southwark would be of 
public benefit when a facetious gentleman em- 
ployed himself in demonstrating the great utility of 
the bridge of 'the nose, and the bridge of a fiddle. 
In a word, our orators are at once serious and comi- 
cal ; and they make gravity and mirth almo-^t con- 
stantly attend each other, like their own Robin 
Hood and Little John. The solidity, and, at the 
same time, the smartness of their speeches, are 
equally remarkable. They pun with a grave face, 
and make quibbles and conundrums with the air of a 
philosopher. The writmgsof different authors have 
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been compared to wines ; but the orations delivered 
here can be resembled to nothing so properly as the 
liquors of the society ; for while ihev are at once so 
weighty and so sharp, they seem to bb an equal 
mixture of porter and lemonade. 

" It would be endless to enumerate the advantages 
resulting from this society : the wonderful improve- 
ment it has already made in our mechanics is very 
evident : it calls olfour tradesmen from the practice 
of honesty in their common dealings, and sets them 
upon inquiries^ concerning right and wrong, and the 
moral fitness of things. The Spectator has told us 
of the rhetoric of a'toyman : but you, Mr. Town, 
might acquaint posterity of the eloquence of bakers, 
barbtrs, carpenters, and blacksmiths : you may 
every day hear discourses on religion from the shop- 
board, and re>earches into philosopliy from behind 
the counter. When you took notice of the want of 
learning in our people of quality, yon ought in jus- 
tice to have acknowledged the amazing erudition of 
our tradesmen. The plebeians of Rome were mere 
brutes to our common people; and I am of opinion, 
that the public room under that in which this weekly 
meeting is held, instead of being furnished with the 
busts of our English poets, should be adorned wltb 
the heads of the learned shoemakers, tallow- 
chandlers, bakers, &c. that constitute this excellent 
society. 

" We may venture to say, that the Royal Society 
and the Robin Hood are the two greatest orna- 
ments of this nation : and as the former now and then 
gives us an account of their transactions, it were 
to be wished, that the fellows of the latter would 
also from time to time oblige us with an history of 
their proceedings. We should then see by what 
means so many proselytes have b<'en made from 
bigotry and superstition i by what degrees a 
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young disputant from a raw Christian ripens into a 
Deist, from a Deist into a Freethinker, and from a 
Freethinker (by a very short step) into an Atheist. 
We should also know the effect, that the disputa- 
tions at this weekly meeting have upon our lives 
and conversations ; and from thence judge how 
much a design of this nature deserves public en- 
couragement. 1 have here flung together a short 
account of some of tlie former members, and upon 
a review of it cannot but lament, that it seems to 
be the peculiar fate of great orators, such as De- 
mosthenes and Tully for example, to come to an 
unhappy end. 

" Mat. Prig, a merchant's clerk, was converted 
from Christianity by the arguments which were 
brought against Revelation. 

" Aaron Ben Saddai was converted from the 
Jewish Faith by the arguments brought agamst 
Moses and the Patriarchs. 

Will Poi^itive was a strong fatalist, and at the 
same time a vehement advocate for man's free- 
will. At last he gave a proof of his free agency 
by shooting himself through the head. 

" Jack Wildfire was convinced of the innocence 
of fornication, used to declaim against the absurd 
institution of matrimony, and at twenty-six died a 
bachelor in Lock Hospital. , 

" Solomon Square stood up for the religion ot 
nature, and the immutable rule of right and wrong, 
in preference to the laws of the community. How- 
ever he was unfortunately detected m an attempt 
to carry off a silver tankard from the bar of the 
house, and was sent to propagate morality m foreign 



parts. . , 

Bob Booty was a strict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men were in a natural state of war 
with each other. He at least died a martyr to 
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these principles and now hangs on a gibbet on 
Hounsiow Heath. 

John Dismal, after having argued one night 
ag>iiu^t the being of a God, and the immortality of 
the soul, wentho.ne, and was found the next morn- 
ing hangin;! in his garters. 

^' Tho.nas Broadcloth, citizen and mercer, wa§ 
▼ery much admired for his speeches upon trade. 
After he had boen in business for two years, he 
became bankrupt, and was indicted for felony in 
secreting his etVects. 

" Richanl GoosequilU attorney at law, was re- 
niarkable for his patriotism and the love of hii 
country. He was convicted of bribery and cor- 
ruption in a late election, in which he was em- 
ployed as an agent. 

'* Jeremy Crispin, cordwainer, used constantly to 
attend the club for edification, though he was 
forced from time to time to pawn his own and his 
wife's clothes to raise the weekly sixpence for his 
admittance. In the space of three years he had 
been a Papist, Quaker, an Anabaptist, a Jew, an 
Arian, a Socinian, a Mahometan, a Methodist, a 
Deist, and an Arheist. His wife and f»ur chi'dren 
have been sent to the workhouse. He is at present 
confined in Bedlam, and calls himself the President 
^f the Robin Hood Society, 

I am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, &c." 
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Necte tribus nodis ternos, y4mariflli, colores 
Necte^ Amaryll'f', modoy et f^eneria^ die, vincula necto^ 
DucHe ab ur))e domtim^ mea carmina, ducite Daphnin, 
' Limits nt hie durescitj tt Iicpc ut cera liquescif, 
Uno eodemque igni ; sic nostra Daphiiis amore. 

ViRG. 

Three colours weave in threefold knots, and cry, 
" In threefold bond this true-love's knot I tie.'' 
As the same fire makes hard this cake of clay. 
In which this waxen iniag;e melts away, 
Thus, god of love, he my true shepherd's breast, 
Soft to my flame, hut hard to all the rest. 
Ye songs, spells, philters, amulets, and charms, 
Bring, quickly biing my Daphnis to my arms. 

THE idle superstitions of the vulgar are no where 
so conspicuous as in the sHhirs of love. When a 
raw tirTs brain is once turned with a sweetheart, 
she converts every triflini^ accident of her life into 
a good or bad omen, and makes every thing con- 
spire to strengthen her in so pleading a delusion. 
Virgil represents Dido, as soon as she had contracted 
her fatal passion for j^neas, going to the priest to 
have her fortune told. In like manner the love- 
sick girl runs to the cunning man, or crosses the 
gipsy's hand with her last sixpence, to know when 
she shall be married, how many children she shall 
have, and whether she shall be happy with her hus- 
band. She also consults the cards, and finds out her 
lover in the knave of hearts. She learns how to inter- 
pretdreams, and every night furnishes her with medi- 
tations for the next day.^ If she happens to bring 
out any thing in conversation, which another per- 
son was about to say, she comforts herself that she 
shall be married first; and if she tumbles as she 
is running up stairs, imagines she shall go to 
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church with her sweetheart before the week is at 
an end. 

It would puzzle the most profound antiquary to 
discover, what could give birth to the strange 
notions cherished by fond nymphs and swains. 
The god of love has more superstitious votaries, 
and is worshipped with more unaccountvxUle rites, 
than any fabulous deity whatever. Nothing, in- 
deed, i* so whimsical as the imagination of a per- 
son in love. The dying shepherd carves the name 
of his mistress on the trees, while the fond maid 
knits him a pair of garters with an amor«)US posey ; 
and both look on what they do as a kind of charm 
to secure the alV ction of the other. A lover will 
rejoice to give his mistress a bracelet or a top-knot: 
and she perhaps will take pleasure in working him 
a pair uf ru'Hes. These they will regard as the 
sofi bonds of love ; but neither would on any ac- 
count run the risk of cutting love," by giving 
or receiving such a present as a knife or a pair of 
scissars. To wear the picture of the beloved object 
constantly near the heart is Ufiiversally accounted 
a most excellent and never failing preservative ot 
affection : and if, in the course of their amour, the 
mistress gives the dear man her hair wove in 
a true lover's knot, or breaks a crooked ninepence 
with him, she thinks herself assured of his inviolable 
fidelity. 

Some few years ago there was publicly adver- 
tised, among the other extraordinary medicines 
whose wonderful qualities are daily related in the 
last page of our newspapers, a most efficacious 
love powder ; by which a despairing lover might 
create affection in the bosom of the most cruel mis- 
tress. Lovers have indeed always been fond of 
enchantment. Shakspeare has represented Othello 
as accused of winning his Desdemona by conju- 
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ration and mighty magic;'* and Theocritus and 
Vii gil have both introduced women in their pas- 
torals, using charms and incantations to recover 
the affections of their sweethearts. In a word, 
talismans, genii, witches, fairies, and all the in- 
struments of magic and enchantment, were first 
discovered by lovers, and employed in the business 
of love. 

Eut I never had a thorough insight into all this 
amorous sorcery, till I received the following 
letter, which was sent me from the country a 
day or two after Valentine's day : and I make 
no doubt, but all true lovers most religiously 
performed the previous rites mentioned by my 
correspondent. 

" To Mr. Town. 

" Feb. 17, 1755. 

Dear Sir, 

" You must know I am in love with a very 
clever man, a Londoner : and as I want to know 
whether it is my fortune to have him, I have tried 
all the tricks I can hear of for that purpose. I 
have seen him several times in coffee grounds, with 
a sword bv his side; and he was once at the bottom 
of a tea cup in a coach and six with two footmen 
behind it. I got up last May morning, and went 
into the fields to hear the cuckow : and when I 
pulled off my left shoe, 1 found an hair in it exactly 
the same colour with his. But I shall never forget 
what I did last summer eve. I and my two sisters 
tried the dumb cake together: you must know, 
two must make it, two bake it, two break it, and 
the third put it under each of their pillows (but 
you must not speak a word all the time), and then 
you will dream of the man you are to have. This 
vve did ; and to be sure I did nothing all night but 
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dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, exactly 
at twelve o'clock, I sowed hempseed in our back 
yard, and said to myn^lf, ' Ht mp^eed 1 sow, hemp- 
seed I hoe, and he that is my true-love, come after 
me and mow/ Will you believe me ? 1 looked 
back, and saw him behind me, as plain as eyes 
could see him. After that, 1 took a clean shifty 
and wetted it, and turned it wrong side out, and 
hung it to the fire upon the back of a chair; and 
very likely my sweetheart would have come and 
turned it right again (for 1 heard his step), but I 
was frightened, and could not help speaking* which 
broke the charm. 1 likewise stuck up iwo mid- 
summer men, one for myself, and one for him. 
Now if his had died away, we should never have 
come together : but, 1 assure you, his blowed, and 
turned to mine. Our maid Betty tells nie, that if 
1 go backwards, without speakmg a word, in'o the 
garden upon Midsummer eve, and gather a rose, 
and keep it in a clean sheet of paper, without 
looking at it, till Christmas day, it will be as fresh 
as in June; and if I then stick it in my bosom, he 
that is to be my husband will come and take it out. 
If I am not married before the time comes about 
again, I will certainly do it : and only mind if 
Mr. Blossom is not the man. 

" 1 have tried a great many other fancies, and 
they have all turned out right. Whenever I go to 
lie in a strange bed, I always tie my garter'^nine 
times round the bed po^t, and knit niiie knots in it. 
and say to myself, ' This knot I knit, this knot I 
tie, to see my love as he g^ies by, in his apparel 
and array, as he walks in every day/ 1 did so last 
holidays at my uncle's; and to be sure I saw 
Mr. Blosscm draw rnv curtams, and tuck up the 
clothes at my bed's feet. Cousin Debby was mar- 
ried a little while ago, and she sent me a piece of 
bridecake to put under my pillow ; and I had the 
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sweetest dream — I thought we were going to be 
married together. I have, many is the time, taken 
great pains to pare an apple whole, and after- 
wards flung ihe peel over my head ; and it 
always falls in the shape of the first letter of 
his sirname or Christian name. I am sure 
Mr. Blossom loves me, because I stuck two of the 
kernels upon my forehead, while I thought upon 
him and the lubberly squire my papa wants me to 
have : Mr. Blossom's kernel stuck on, but the other 
dropt off directly. 

*' Last Friday, Mr. Town, was Valentine's day: 
and ril tell you what I did the night before. I 
got five bay leaves, and pinned four of them to 
the four corners of my pillow, and the fifth to the 
middle : and then, if I dreamt of my sweetheart, 
Betty said we should be married before the year 
was out. But to make it more sure, I boiled an 
egg hard, and took out the yolk, and filled it up 
L with salt: and when I went to bed, eat it shell 
i and all, without speaking or drinking after it. We 
\ also wrote our lovers' names upon bits of paper, 
and rolled them up in clay, and put them into ' 
water : and the first that rose up was to be our 
Valentine. Would you think it? Mr. Blossom 
was my man : and I lay a bed and shut my eyes 
all the niorning, until he came to our house ; for I 
would not have seen another man before him for all 
the world. 

" Dear Mr. Town, if you know any other 
way to try our fortune by, do but put them 
in "your paper. My mamma laughs at us, and 
says there is nothing in them ; but I am sure 
there is, for several misses at our boarding 
school have tried them, and they have all happened 
true: and I am sure my own sister Hetty, who 
died just before Christmas, stood in the church 
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porch last Midsummer eve, to see all that were to 
die that year in our parish; and she saw her own 
apparition. 

" Your humble servant, 

" Arabella Whims£y." 



Momtra evenerunt mi hi ! 

Introiit in etdes nter alienus can is ! 
j4ni^ii8 per impluvium deeidit de teguUs ! 
Callina cecinie ! ■ 

T£R- 

What unlucky prodigies have befallen us ! A stmngft 
black dog came into the house ! A snake fell from 
the tiles through the sky-light I A hen crowed. 

Mr. Village to Mr. Town. 

" 3Iarch 3, 1755. 

" Dear Cousin, 

" 1 WAS greatly entertained with your late 
reflections on the several branches of magic era- 
ployed in the aftairs of love: I have myself been 
very lately among the seers of visions and dreamers 
of dreams: and hope you will not be displeased at 
an account of portents and prognostics full as extra- 
vagant, though they are not all owing to the same' 
cause, as those of your correspondent Miss Arabella 
Whimsey. You must know, cousin, that I am just 
returned from a visit of a fortnight to an old aunt in 
the north; where 1 was mightily diverted with the 
traditional superstitions, which are most relijjiously 
preserved in the family, as they have been delivered 
down (time out of mind) from their sagacious grand- 
mothers. 
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" When I arrived, I found the mistress of the 
house very busily employed, with her two daugh- 
ters, in nailing a horseshoe to the threshold of the 
door. This, they told m^, was to guard against the 
fipiteful designs of an old woman, who was a witch, 
and had threatened to do the family a mischief, be- 
cause one of my young cousins laid two straws 
across, to see if the old hag could walk over them. 
The young lady assured me, that she had several 
times heard Goody Cripple muttering to herself; and 
to be sure she was saying the Lord's Pra3^er back- 
Dvards. Besides, the old woman had very often asked 
them for a pin : but they took care never to give 
her any thing that was sharp, because she should 
not bewitch them. They afterwards told me many 
other particulars of this kind, the same as are men- 
tioned with infinite humour by the Spectator; and to 
confirm them, they assured me, that the eldest miss, 
when she was little, used to have fits, till her mother 
flung a knife at another old witch (whom the devil 
had carried off in an high wind) and fetched blood 
from her. 

When I was to go to bed, my aunt made a thou- 
sand apologies for not putting me in the best room 
in the house, which (she said) had never been laid 
in since the death of an old washer-woman, who 
walked every night, and haunted that room in par- 
ticular. They fancied that the old woman had hid 
money somewhere, and could not rest till she had 
told somebody : and my cousin assured me that she 
might have had it all to herself; for the spirit came 
one night to her bed side, and wanted to tell her, but 
she had not courage to speak to it. I learned also 
that they had a footman once, who hanged himself 
for love ; and he walked for a great while, till they, 
got the parson to lay iiim in the Red Sea. 

I had not been here long, when an accident hap- 
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pencd, which very much alarmed the whole family. 
Towzer one night howled most terribly; which was 
«^ sure sign that somebody belonging to them would 
die. The youngest miss declared, that she had 
heard the hen crow that morning; which was 
another fatal prognostic. They lold me, that, just 
before uncle died, Towzer howled so for several 
nights together, that lliey could not quiet him ; and 
my aunt heard the death-watch tick as plainly as if 
there had been a clock in the room : the maid too, 
who sat up with him, heard a bell toll at the top of 
the stairs, the very moment the breath went out of 
his body. During this discourse, I overheard one of 
my cousins whisper the other, that she waf^ afraid their 
mamma would not live long, for she smelt an ugly 
smell, like a dead carcass. They had a dairy-maid, 
who died the very week after an hearse had stopped at 
their door in its way to church : and the eldest miss* 
when she was but thirteen, saw her own brother's 
ghost (who was gone to the West Indies) walking 
in the garden, and to be sure, nine months after, 
they had an account, that he died on board the ship, 
the very same day, and hour of the day, that miss 
saw his apparition. 

** I need not mention to you the common incidents 
which were accounted by them no less prophetic. 
If a cinder popped from the fire, they were in haste 
to examine whether it was a purse or a coflm. 
They were aware of my coming long before I ar- 
rived, because they h^d seen a stranger on the grate. 
The youngest miss will let nobody use the poker 
but herself; because, when she stirs the fire, it al- 
ways burns bright, which is a sign sh^ 'viH have a brisk 
husband : and she is no less sure of a good one, be- 
cause she generally has ill luck at cards. Nor is the 
candle less oracular than the fire ; for the squire of 
the parish came one night to pay them a visit, when 
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the tallow winding-sheet pointed towards him ; and 
he broke his neck soon after in a fox chase. My 
aunt one night observed with great pleasure a letter 
in the candle; and the very next day one came 
from her son in liOndon. We knew when a spirit 
was in the room, by the candle burning blue: but 
poor cousin Nancy was ready to cry one time, 
when she snuffed it out, and could not blow it in 
again; though her sister did it at a whifF, and con- 
sequently triumphed in her superior virtue. 

" We had no occasion for an almanac or the wea- 
ther-glass, to let us know whether it would rain or 
shine. One evening 1 proposed to ride out with my 
cousins the next day to see a gentleman's house in 
the neighbourhood ; but my aunt assured us it would 
be wet, she knew very well from the shooting of her 
corn. Besides, there was a great spider crawling up 
the chimney ; and the blackbird in the kitchen be- 
gan to sing, which were both of them certain fore- 
runners of rain. But the most to be depended on 
in these cases is a tabby cat, which usually lies 
basking on the parlour hearth. If the cat turned 
her tail to the fire, we were to have an hard frost ;. if 
the cat licked her tail, rain would certainly ensue. 
They wondered what stranger they should see, be- 
cause puss washed her foot over her left ear. The 
old lady complained of a cold, and the eldest daugh- 
ter remarked, it would go through the family; for 
she observed, that poor Tab had sneezed several 
times. Poor Tab, however, once flew at one of my 
cousins, for which she had like to have been de- 
stroyed, as th whole family began to think she was 
no other than a witch. 

*' It is impossible to tell you the several tokens, 
by which they know whether good or ill luck 
will happen to them. Spilling the salt, or laying 
knives across, are everywhere accounted ill omens} 
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but a pin with the head turned towards you, or to 
be followed by a strange dog, I found were very 
lucky. 1 heard one of my cousins tell the cook- 
maid, that she boiled away all her sweethearts, be- 
cause she had let her dish-water boil over. The same 
young lady one morning came down to breakfast 
with her cap the wrong side out; which the mother 
observing, charged her not to alter it all dzy, for fear 
she should turn luck. 

" But above all, I could not help remarking the 
various prognostics, which the old lady and her 
daughters used to collect from almost every part of 
the body. A white tpeck upon the nails made 
them as sure of a gift as if they had it already in 
their pockets. The eldest sister is to have one 
husband more than the youngest, because she has 
one wrinkle more in her forehead; but the other 
will have the advantage of her in the number of 
children, as was plainly proved by snapping their 
finger-joints. It would take up too much room to 
set down every circumstance which I observed of 
this sort during my stay with them: I shall there- 
fore conclude my letter with the several remarks on 
other parts of the body, as far as I could learn them 
from this prophetic family ; for as I was a relation, 
you know, they had less reserve. 

" If the head itches, it is a sign of rain. If the 
head aches, it is a profitable pain. If you have the 
toothach, you don't love true. [If your eyebrow 
itches, you will see a stranger. If your right eye 
itches, you will cry; if your left, you will laugh; 
but left or right is good at night. If your nose 
itches, you will shake hands with, or kiss a fooL 
drink a glass of wine, run against a cuckold's door, 
or miss them all four. If your right ear or cheek 
burns, your left friends are talking of you. If your 
Icdf your right friends are talking of you. If your 
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elbow itches, you will change your bed-fellow. If 
your right hand itches, you will pay away money ; 
if your left yu wMl receive. If your stomach itches, 
you will eat 'pudding. If your back itches, butter 
* will be cheap when grass grows ♦here. If your side 
itches, somebody i** wishing for you. If your garter- 
ing place itches, you will go to a strange place. If 
your knee itches, you will kneel in a strange church. 
If your foot itches, you will tread upon strange 
ground. Lastly, if you shirer, somebody is ivalkiD^; 
over your grave. 

" I am> dear cousin^ yourSi &c* 
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